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ABSTRACT 

The proceedings ot Phase I of the Italian University 
Rectors' Exchange Project, which took place on the campuses of three 
American universities, are presented. The papers and discourses are 
categorized as to (1> those that, have some bearing upon university 
governance, both in Italy and the United States, and (2) those that 
focus upon the academic program of the university. Selected 
statements ot participants are included to supply an overview oi the 
conference subject matter and to Indicate the degree of commitment by 
leaders m Italian and American higher education in efforts to 
resolve the crisis in education. Part I of the proceedings concern:', 
University Governance: Comparative Problems, and contains discussions 
ot the following topics: Autonomy; University Planning and 
Development; Financing Higher Education; Decision-Making Bodies; 
Administrative Personnel: Recruitment and Training; University 
Structure and Function; and University Scientific Research. Part ir 
relates to Academic Problems, with discussions of: Organization of 
C^rriculums in Humanistic Fields; Organization of Curricula's in the 
Sciences; Professional Education; The Private University: An 

overview; The University^ External Relations; Facu 1 t y- S t uden t 
Relations; and Miscellanea. Three appendices present the program and 
rosters ot the attendees. (DP) 
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W: en , in t ha Fall o f 1 r jO' , t ho f o nv.er F xo c u 1 i ve Secretary of the ( Fu 1 b r i gh 1 } 

Cr^vif ttea on I n -t' r no ' i on -j 1 Exchange of fJ c r son?, Mr* Francis Yoimj, sugges ted in 
o^c 1 f r.i na^ y fashion t in cxch «ngn of academic personnel hot won Italy an- 1 the Uni tor} 

> cat o$, we at Rutgers Uni vers > t y listened a Mon lively* In cooperation with the 
F*iJhri jhr Committee and the Department of Siato, .w'gers had already hosted two 
conferences for senior foreign scholars, just before return to their hornet 1 , s nd.. > 

"v u t oi rs personnel had aho f or L i ri nate J in orientation conferences for Fu 1 hr > _.h tor s , 
at \h n beginning of thM r ft^ori ran stay. 

Ur* Mason V/, Gross, President, and Jr* iMchird Schlatter, Vice President of 
detgers, on thusi is :i ca M y sup nor too’ the evolving project as entirely appropriate 
to the University's lorn*- he Id inter 'St in things ftjllen, utters had developed, 
under the shilled direction of Professor Gvmigio U* Pane, one of the largest and 
most act) re graduate pro grams in Italian, in fvur ? oo* Even as the exchange program 
•'as being oro.jocloM, Juicers Cnllcr^ was olenning a Junior Year in Florence (which 
■ ill, i .i fj.c 1 ., be launched in the Fall, l?/1)* Mcanvhi M , Dean Varner Bceh:n of 
the Graduate Schor l of Serial Work-- in cooperation with the Fiji bright Committee a n«' 
3ran<!eis r Florence He i " ‘ School --had already been involved in o bilateral exchange 

with It alien universities and social welfare institutes* In fact, as it turned out, 
t s ‘ i C It. 1 i an rectors nd the Italian social welfare exports overlapped in their stays 
in the metropolitan Now York area: both group: enter taimd by the 1 La Her Consul - 

G i n oral , N c w Yo r k , i n t he Sp ring, 1 97 d, 

The I tol i an-s er i c an Uni/ersities Project 'vould not have been authentic, of 
course, without s<^e interruption, After careful planning in a Steering Committee, 
representing the three American uni ver si ties- -dn trjer s , Columbia, Mi chi gan^-ond in- 
cluding the Ful bright Co'imi t lee and the Department of Sti-te, in tha Spring of \ 
the whole project hod to be shelved* Dialogues, panels, even Italian university 
reform had to be postponed because of acodcmfc disrup:? <ns in Itoly.' 

Vdth the support of Jr, John Landgraf (who succeeded Francis Young as Executive 
Secretary); M$ deputy, Lh , Fli^abcth L:>rn, of the Fulbright Corn! t tec ; and Miss Maria 
Stevens, of the Department of State, es Director of International I’m grants I visited 
kome in June, 1 , There 1 enjoyed the hospitality ci, md participated in detailed 

planning with, the Commission for Educational and Cu Mural Exchange with Italy* re- 
volved in the discussions were Miss Cipriani Scelbj, the Commission; Mr, Pucsell 
Harris, of f hc U, 5, Embassy; Professor Mario Holla, Wee lor of he University of Peri a 
an f Seer e tar y-Gcner a 1 , Standing Conference of doctors; and Dr, Sofia Madi n-Corra Ji , 
Secretory cm the Standing Conference. Fortunately, D , ili chard Gardner of Columbia 
Univen-ity was also in dome at t ho time, and lent his wise counsel* 

By the Foil of Ijb'j, planning for the exchange began again seriously* During 
the Winter, Professor Alessandro Faedo, doctor of the University of Fisa and Presi- 
dent of the Standing Conference, was In New *ork on other business and with hi s 
guidance, the actu-. 1 program began to take shape* 

In the exchange, which began in March, I'jyC'* kutgors was i rv easur abl y aided 
hy a Steering Committee which consisted of the following: 
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■> r o t ge r s ' Henry C, her go , Program Associate (and 
Rapporteur for al 1 sessions); 

P cmi g j o b. Pane , Chairman, Department of Romance 

Languages ; 

Jamo s R , Watson , Vice President for Public Affairs 
Edward ft. Wilke ns , Professor of Planning. 

CoJ ur?bi a : I var c* Ber g , Jr » , Associate Loan of faculties; 

Howa rd R, Herr aro > Professor Emeritus of Italian, 

Hii chi nan : Raymond Grew , Pro r cssor of History and Director, 

Center for Western European Studies; 
jJ, Downs Her o 1 d , Associate ouperviscr of Conferences; 

Jo yce M« Set rock , Conference Coordinator* 

Without their help, and tnat of many colleagues U?*ted in the Appendix), the project 
could not have been a success, I arr. particular iy grateful to three busy and dis- 
tinguished Pros? den t s--0r , Mason W, Gross, f.utgcrs; Or, Robbcn W, Homing, Hichigan; 
and Dr, Andrew Cordior, Col umbi e--who oersonally greeted and talked with the Rectors* 

Looking back with perspective, 1 can row recall with good humor some of the 
difficulties* Hectors ana their wives patiently travelled throughout the United 
States at the height of a major air lines strike. Miraculously, tony were almost 
always on schedule, The quests arrived at Ann Arbor during the celebrated Black 
Action Movcwnt (BAM) strike, Professor Grew an i his colleagues carried on the 
program as though everything were normal, Columbia met its obligations amidst a major 
recr genf zpt i on of the University, Certainly our academic crises lent authenticity 
to the exchanges ] 

All members of the American to*, who engaged in the return visit to Italy in 
the surlier o c 1 D?0- -P r ofossor s Merge, Pane, and Wi Ikons (Rutgers); President Frederick 
Patton fkiemo (Colorado); Professor Raymond Grew (Michigan); ^nd Vofesuor Donald 
Blackme*' (M,I ,T, ) — wi 1 1 1 on j remember the warm hospitali ty of their Italian hosts, 

Papers and condonsat ? ons included in this report unfortunately are by no means 
complete, Verbatim transcriptions of exchanges at Hichigan, for example, were not 
made nor was u day-to-day record kept of the visit in Italy, It is hoped, however, 
that the presentations included will prove to be representative and enlightening to 
those interested in problems of academic or gon* ?at f on , planning, and reform* 

Finally, I wish to thank personally my friend ond colleague, Dr, Henry C, Hcrge, 
Professor of Comparative education and Program Associate in our International Center, 
Conscientiously and beyond the call of duty, he has compiled and edited these pro- 
ceedings, He and l both in turn wish to thank Or, Pa r i1 Regan, Director, Tnternat iona 1 
Services and research Staff, Institute of International Studies, U*S, Office of Fduc- 
atio:, for In's making it possible to reduce these bulky proceedings to microfilm, 



Hew Brunswick ArdathW, 3urks 

June ? 1 , 1 ) / 1 Director of Inter nati coa 1 Program 
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in r ;om r i on 

This publication is a repo r t on Phase I of the Italian University Rectors' 
Exchange Project that took place on the campuses of three Anerlcan universities 
(Rutgers, Michigan and Columbia) in the Spring of The exchange project 

was first conceived in I 9&9 the vehicle whereby a large number of scholars 
and admini s ’.rator s in Italian and American higher education might be convened 
in a series of dialogues and informal discussions on admi ni s tr a ti ve and academic 
issues of mutual Interest* 

During the early planning stage of the project, it was decided that, be- 
cause of the language barrier, selected Rectors would need to prepare their 
papers in advance on assigned topics for distribution ir> English to all American 
par t f ci pan t s , and that inst itaneous i nterpreta tion would need to be furnished 
in all sessions 10 facilitate comrnunl caM on. 

Topics of mutual interest were drafted, refined, and agreed upon during the 
final planning stage and each university arranged its own program featuring dis- 
cussants in keeping with the host i ns ti tut 4 on 1 s recognized strengths and interests 
in the topics selected. Dialogues pertaining to various aspects of university 
governance and a dmi ni str a t i on, for example, were scheduled at each of the three 
campuses, but other more distinctive features at each campus were included to 
provide for progrem vaf i a tion* 

'1 

The relaxed informality at each scheduled dialogue was intended to enable 
the visiting Rectors an opportunity to grasp quickly the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Priori con higher education and thus to compare our unique system 
with thef" own through quesrion and answer procedures* 

Unfortunately, space dees not permit producing verbatim the extended dia- 
logues that iook place during each session, nor to record the array of trips and 
guided tours made to modern installations and facilities at each canpus* Accord- 
ingly, e decision was made to condense ail papers and discourse into two parts; 

1) that which had sor,>e bearing upon university governance here and in Italy, and 

2) that which had a ?‘ocus upon the main function of the uni ver $1 t y-- the academic 
program. As a result, selected statements of Participants were included to supply 
the reader with an overview of the subject matter of the conference and to give 
him an index of the degree of commitment made by the recognized leaders In Italian 
and American higher education in their individual and collective efforts to resolve 
the crisis In education* 

The Italian Rectors w< re at Rutgers just a few days when they sensed that the 
American University Is an anoma 1 y--qu1 te unlike their own* During the open discus- 
sion periods that followed, they probed A/i.erican participants to learn more about 
tho pressures for change, specifically In such areas as university autonomy, govern- 
ment interference, sources of support, open enrollment programs, structural changes 
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in organization and control of the university, and the amount of student and 
faculty voice in the decision-making process. In several instances their prob- 
ing continued until frank and forthright responses were obtained. On other 
occasions, the heat of dialogue rose to an emotional pitch because there was 
disagreement among themselves on some crucial issue; but, in a most fundamental 
sense, such verbal exchange proved to be an educational process that resulted 
in better understand* v g of the values and attributes of our democratic system 
of education, 

<‘he American educators present at the many scheduled dialogues changed daily. 

For them, it was a learning experience to hear, for example, Rector Far Jo, who 
holds the chair once held by ne renowned Italian methemati ci an-as tronomer , 

Galileo, candidly expound his views on social and educational change. On several 
occasions ic became evident to American participants that the vast apparatus that 
exists behind the ancient university facades at Pisa cr at bologna is anything but 
quiescent. ,’jther, the movements that have generated reform are heaving and in a 
constant state of agi tation, that despi te centuries of custom and tradition Italian 
universities are attuning themselves for value change and a new function, yet re- 
tain that which has given them academic prestige, 

In the same vein while many words in praise of superiority of the Italian 
system of university education were heard, doctor Faedo and his colleagues were 
quick to admit its shortcomings ano to cast doubt on the system's ability to meet 
the pressing demands forced upon i t by a technological age. In actuality, open 
enrol invent already exists in Italian universities. Thus, the problems currently 
being encountered in American institutions *re not new in Italy, but perhaps more 
acute fn that thefr university system was formulated during the 10th to the 19th 
Centuries when programs and ideas on education were geared for the Intellectually 
elite and 3 retention of the soefa’ order, Imnediotely after World War II, Italy 
began its tedious reform efforts in order to adjust its universities to the needs 
of an expanding student population and *resh relevance. Thus, the reader nay find 
this topic of discussion of Interest mainly because it reflects modern concepts of 
comparative education* 

One other topic that warrants comment here because of the changing patterns 
of authority in American higher education has to do with the legitimate desire of 
students as well as faculty to have a major role In defining the purposes, the 
programs, and the constituency of our universities. For the Italian university, 
however, this topic continues to be one of its unsolved problems. Since the student 
strike of I9 o 9, there appears to be a residual effect from the traditional hierarchi- 
cal system, Italian universities have been plagued by an era of conflict and turmoil, 
but the tension that persists between auton^vny and democratic involvement nr ay be 
) ightened unless ways are found to resolve the seething discord by giving formal 
vat i nn status to faculty members and students. 

i 
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finally, the matter of educational exchange of faculty and students was 
one that permeated nea ly every informal, non-scheduled gathering of American 
and Italian educators. Everyone seemed to be in accord that benefits would 
accrue if such a program could be made operative on a 1 arge scale* The Italian 
Rectors reflected their enthusiasm and high expectations, but perheps their 
hopes in this regard were unrealistic, Tht current adminl s tr atf on In //3shingcon 
has not considered the f n terna tional exchange of scholars and students a high 
priority i te-T; so, the hopes and ambitions that were generated so sponU.i.eou A y 
by this conference must, unfortunately, be postponed for a more fortuitous period. 



HENRY C, HEi<GE 
EeH tor 
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MASON W. GROSS 



Opening Session Address 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY* 

Genii I have not tec-n tnld how much you alivady w about Amori ear. 

ujjL^o rsitiesj but 1 thought perhaps as a general introd-io si< -i;, h. Foiv you 
th..; planned seminars and enter into dialogues on problems of v* ,al lute lent, 

T might out. 1 ine sane of the different type s of colleges and < ■ i v> -,;iti ts th.it 
you v. r i I 1 visit. 

You are scheduled, for example, to visit Colnnl'u, • . i i r one of cur 

I 

greatest private universities, As a private institution, ;< t i,* controlled by 
a Board of Trustees, which is made up entirely of private citizens. Furthermore , 
the Beard elects its own members ai d is, therefore, sc.1 f-poi^ctuating . It con- 
trols its own finances; it pays its own v;ay. 

You are also scheduled to visit the University of ’Michigan, whicn, like 
us, is a state university; but as I shall explain momentarily, it is quite 
different. .And you arc here at Rutgers, which is a university with a rather 
unique tradi noiu 

Jn this variety of uni vorsi ties, there do emerge three principal Ira- 
ditd one , which account for the gn at bulk of higher education in the United c tatc: 
The first of theso traditions is that of the privately controlled college or 
university, some nf which were founded in cur Colonial days : Harvard, bale , 

Pr i nee ton , Colunbi a , T> u in syl v ai i i a , Brown and Dar tnou th . These were f ov nd ( d be f o i 
our Independence because the people vh this side of the Atlantic Ocean could not 
rely on their mother country for the education of needed lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, nor, most of al 1 , c 1 o r gyme n . 

^‘President Mason W* Gross' address was delivered during the Opening Session, 
following the Reception and Dinner In honor of the Italian University Rectors 
and t h e 1 r wives, March i6, 1970, at Rutgers 

o 
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In :hos^ -lay 6 , a crearhc-rous voyage across the ccx-an was jusu too much. 
T:i'.:7’c:iVjr.. , wo developed cur own colleges. IV-rhans the greatest thrust was to- 
v.'ards the preparation of clergy because most of the early colleges wore feunkd 
by different Protestant groups, Rutgers , for e>:a» ;ple , war founded by he birch 
JIl f or wed Chore}; , 

Trims ton was found'd by the Treaty teriani , ar.d Ye Jo by trie Corgivga- 
ti enalio tr . Other colleges also had church connections when char fc re d, bu i in 
effect, they are now completely devoid of any specific religious ori« 1 1 i a * i on . 

■Vhile they nay currently receive some moneys from gov-n ur.cn t al source •, basic- 
ally their support is from private ...ndowmi. nt and student tuition ftes . 

The curriculur. of those early colleges was classical. Here the emphases 

t 

wo vc on Cheek and Roman literature and author:-. Tire notion was of taking care 
of the v:holG man, his mental education, and training iri morals. All this was 
the rosprnsibili t,y of early tutors. But thj main purpose was to train leaders 
for a new society. /This Was, of course, what Rutgers was supposed to do - - 
to prepare leaders , v ho would take over their communities in terns of intellectual 
1 e ad or oh p or pro: essi on a 1 sc r vi c o s . 



'file curriculum, wan undoubtedly rigorou: . Students lcanv~<J their Iatin. 
their Greek, th. iv Hebrew, th»-ir biblc: and they read Plu’ arch." At t-lv tin- , it 
is into res tin,; to note, science was mi oa ugh 1 * Science as a discipline was not 
i bin: duccd into the curriculum in America until the middle of the 19th Century, 

S 

It v;a,; r trie tip a classical program, in which everybody r.ad the same thing; 
every body knew Hie same subject nat tc r ; and, oddly enough, it worked. For ex- 
ample, o.jr early Presidents of the United Static, with the exception of George 
V.’aMnng ton, our first, were all graduates of these Colonial colleger: John 
Alans from Harvard, iron as Jefferson from Killian and Kary, Ja;es Lad is on from 
Princeton, James L>nr oc f r o n V.'i ] li an and Mary, and J;dm Quincy Adams from 
Harvard, 
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r l uv Colonial Colic gtrs did in Tact produce our original leaders. \<a look 



back now and wonder now they did it 



The 1 tradition of the private college, run and controlled by private 



citizens in the community and basically with a church af filiation , persists 



to the present day - V.Y: continue to have in this country in any colleges and 



universities which have that s a-nc private tradition, or still have a church 



affiliation. VY have- nu.y for example, .ol leges controlled by Protestant dencin— 



i nations (lovcoy tcrlan, Method 1st ar.d Baptist churches) and many Honan Catholic 
Colleges. Many of our biggest uni verse In s maintain their religious cunnec tions 
Boston University, fyracure University, the University of Southern California, 
and m aiiy ethers are. for \rup"L c , Methodist in origin and largely under the 
domination of this particular denomination. In addition, v;c have a great number 
of Catholic universities aril colleges throughout the country still with a church 



connection. This is carrying on In the tradition of independence - - independ- 
ence of any form, of public control ur public investment . To a largo degree that 
i ndcpondi nee enables those colleges today to prescribe the education of their 



The second tradition began quite corn after the American Revolution. 

It is tlv tradition of the stale 1 university. Originally, these institutions 
emerged in states which, os the country developed, had ft.w if any pi'ivate colleges 
for the education of xho youth, in a particular state. I fie state government it- 
self the ref nr:.- undertook the establishment of institutions of higher education, 
and designed them to insure that no voung mail, rani subsequently no young woman . 
would be depriv'd of an education because of lack of financial resources. In 
other words, the keynote was equality of educational opp ert umiv for the yepng 
j “i- f pi c of t h a t s t at< . 

brofessor Jacques Barzun comm-' ills en this point in his The A me r i c an lb il v c r s i t y 
as follows: T '...what lias been acquired with a will is always f relevant. 1 It has 
hr»n 0 - e part of the structure of the mini and thus acts in evvry subsequent situation. 

1 a r- 7 ^ 1 ' — ful to the state sman(if only in the way he will 



students as well as to set standards for their academic poriY rmanco . 
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'.ho first* state uni versify in ope rati •; n v:a” the University of Forth 
Carolina; and the second one (i believe was first 1 r. chartering, but. second in 
operation) was oho University of Georgia. V’iih our v;estv:ard expansion, the 
move merit spread to the Middle Vest. It should be noticed that most of the pro at 
state universities developed in she Middle ami Far Vest such as Michigan, 

j 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota and California. The movement was fairly 
slow in getting underway 3n the Fast, where the larger number of private insti- 
tutions is still to bo found. , 

The theory of ih . talc university from its inception was that education 
should be available without regard to the economic circumstance's of its students. 
Thus, from that day to this, the tuition charges have been 1 ov; . I regret to say 
that one* of the present trends is to increase the cost of tuition at state uni- 
versities for a variety cf reasons, yet, the theory endures that nobody should 
be denied admission to a state university because of financial considerations. 

The private colleges, you see, being private, have become more expensive. Many 
had to finance their operations entirely out of their own resources and tuition 
charges; therefore, they have become quite high throughout the years , The state 
nni versa tics have remained 1 ow . 

The third tradition is that of the land-grant college and univer- 

A 

si tics. In 1662, Pros i dent Abraham Lincoln signed a bill thqt had boon supported 
for several years by Justin Morrill, a Congressman from Vermont. This bill 
authorized the Federal government, to set aside certain grants of land in the 
underdeveloped best, and to allocate then to the various states in accordance 
with a formula, : elated to the population of those stater. The legislatures of 
these states could then use this Ian L or sell it, so that the proceeds therefrom 
could be used f t the purjysr f establishing colleges in each state vf.^se mission 
was t proviu-* education in agriculture and the mechanic arts (Engineering^ a" 
well as liber il arts studies , and training in military subjects. 
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w oogan to see across the country the development of the land-grant 
colleges . Rutgers is the only hand- grant college which y<. u are going to visit, 
since Michigan is a state university, and Columbia is private, both corning under 
the two earlier tradition;'. Put the land grant tradition ir in evidence across 
the country, For example , in Michigan are Mi c hi gan University and Michigan State 
bnivf rsi ty . You nave to distinguish between U.o two. One cannot readily sell the 
difference between the State University 01 Iowa and Iowa Statu Uni ye r si ty, if yuu 
di.> net know th ■ historic origins d these institutions. The State University of 
Iowa is a state university, while Iowa University is a land-grant college. Sorr.c- 
tii mo l> , those institutions are called r, A and K l! * so, _n Okl alien a you will find 
"Oklahoma A and M ,r - - the Oklahoma Agricultural and Meehan Leal Coll ego , which 
noi e icoun^ly hes become a university. Lover theloss, like its counterparts, it 
continues t j be a land-grant college. Hutjeiv, The State University of Lew 
J-etsc;y, t or c x ample , is unique in that it is the only American university which inherit 
all Lj.rcc traditions, since it was founded in 1?66 as a private college, was de- 
signated the lar 1- grant college of Lev: Jersey in l66h, and the state university 
of v: Je rsey in l?!& . 

At their inception, the land grant colleges were supposed to d.velop 
piumary interests in agriculture aid engineering* Die reason for this obviously 
vras land --tremendous ] and areas in the Mid- and Far Vest- , After tin 1 Civil War, 
land became available for agriculture, roads, railroads, canals, and all the 
different types of transportation and engineering. V.l > i 1 e their early emphasis 
was on agriculture and engineering, behind was the much more important notion that 
a university in this country had a social obligation - - an obligation ;n the part 
of its stuh nts and faculty to affect social change. H:veloping food supply was 
one cf the nos t important of all, and this was where the land grant colleges were 
particularly successful. They haw gone ahead with that philosophy and applied the 
idea that these universities should contribute through their programs of instrue- 
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tion an-3 resea -ch to the welfare of society. That same philosophy applies today, 
and Rutgers is a fine example of this tradition. 

I have already said <hat you are here at this kind of institution, because 
wo are the only college in the United States, the only university which inherits from 
all three of these traditions. The only one! We were founded ten years before the 
Declaration of independence, and we are, therefore, me of the old private colleges 
founded by the Dutch Church. Our loyalty to that Dutch Church remained pretty well 
fixed until about 1864, In 1364, we were designated a land-.. rant college, and one of 
tie great contributions that Rutgers has made to the State of New Jersey has been 
both its agricultural programs and its studies in engineering. Then, later on, all 
the other specialized professional what-not colleges emerged, for example, the Gradu- 
ate School, the Graduate School of Social Work, the Graduate School of Library 
Service; and although I cannot claim its uniqueness still the Graduate School of 

Education, for example, is also one of the contributions to University development. 

Finally, in 19h0 , we were also designated the State University oi New Jersey, 

The reason was that there were so many veterans returning that somebody had to pro- 
vide opportunities in public higher education for the enormous number of students. 

So, wc wore then designated the university which would provide higher education 

without financial obligation to tne young people oi the otate. 

In 1959, as the birth rate began to catch up with us, we were called upon 
again by the voters, through a bond issue, to double our enrollment. In 1964, with 
another bond issue, we were called upon to double it again, and exactly whore wc- go from 
here T do not know; but, in order to resolve this problem of making sure that every 
'qualified student in New Jersey without regard to his economic status could find a 
program in higher education suited to his nee Is and his abilities, we are called . 
u p or cons tar tl y t o £ r jW an d p r ow and p r ow . 
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So, as you travel around here, perhaps you have seen it already, o no of the 
most striking things you will see about this university is mud. We are constantly 
building new buildings and surrounding them with mud. Hopefully, we can get some 
grass growing on campus, but there has been mud now for at least ten years anyhow , 
as we build and build and build to accommodate the increasing number of students who 
are qualified to go to a university and should do so. 

If you talk about current trends in higher education in this country, this 
becomes the most important feature from its influence upon all that has happened — 
that is, the increasing number of people whom we are prepared to take care of. If 
you go back to World War II, when the veterans came home, the first thing they did 
when they got home was to start propagating children, They came along in tremendous 
numbers. I can't understand why, but they did. So, we projected from the birth rate 
some eighteen years ahead that we were going to have a tremendous increase in student 
because there were just more kids ground. The increase started before those young- 
sters reached 18 years \ this somewhat surprised us, because what happened was a 
tremendous realization of the need for higher education Right after the war, the 
government provided scholarships for all the veterans returning, who wanted to go 
on to higher education anl were qualified to dc so. I would say probaoly two- thirds 
to three-quarters of thos3 veterans had never thought of higher education before} 

and this opened up the whole notion that higher education was for them, that 
conic profit fro that th^y should take advantage of. Soon their younger 

brothers and sisters and tneir younger classmates in schools began to think 
of this thing as something important for then, too. Therefore, long before 
we got to the 18 year olds, all of a sudden our enrollment started to i n- 
c lease, quite dramatically, because the higher percentage of the children 

* 
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graduating 1'rom the secondary schools decided they must go cn to a college 
cr a university. It f s hard to say what the percentage is right now; its 
getting pretty close to £0 per cent of all the students who graduate from 
recondary school in this country, now hope to find some form of higher 
education. 

President Lyndon Johnson a couple of years ago, when he was still 
President, said that he hoped that by the time we reached our bi- centennial, 
in other words 1976, 200 years after our independence, we would have at least 
have two- thirds, at least 6? per cent of all the graduates of secondary 
schools going on to some form of higher education. Currently, in places like 
New York City, New York State, and around the country they are talking about 
"open admissions" by which there will be some form of higher education, in any 
program that you can think of, which any student that graduates from any school 
ran take advantage of. Now this is a terribly important change, and it is 
having an effect cn our curricula in nore ways than I can imagine. This prob- 
lem of numbers and what it means is tremendously important*. 

I am sure this is true also in Italy-- perhaps all around the world. 

It develops for us huge groups of students; it develops a difficulty getting 

the students together with the faculty. Now, it is true that wo still have 

the same ratio of students to faculty that we had before; however, we are 

dealing always with numbers and it does not w r ork out that way. I mean, students 

do rut see faculty members the way they should, and faculty members do not have 

the opportunity to meet them individually. You will have the opportunity, I 

/ 

hope, during the next few days to walk down College Avenue here, and I hope that 
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perhaps you can do so between classes. Be prepared to step off into the grass, 
because the hordes of students corning down the sidewalks are going to swallow 
you up! This is just a pheonomenon that we do not see too obviously here. 

Columbia will be one. and Michigan will be one, where there is a huge concentra- 
tion of students. This hoard of students between classes will affect you very 
seriously. This is undoubtedly a factor vihich makes students restless. They do 
not feel that they have got the contacts with the faculty at hand. It also makes 
them feel, I think, "there are so many of us, why can we not do something about 
this?" So, we get some of the dramatic movements toward changes in the ’university . 
A s "eat deal of this comes iYom sheer numbers. Now, I an not saying that, this is 
the only thing, but a great deal of the changes come from numbers. 

Also, I think that there is one other very important factor at work in 
American universities now; and I am sure in your universities too. One thing I 
think we have to remember is that this is the first generation which has grown up 
since the atomic bomb. The first generation failed to realize that if some idiot 



pressed a button, we could all blow ourselves up. We never had anything like this 
to experience. V. r e did not grow up with it. They live with it! They live with it 
all the tine, and this is one of the reasons 1 think why they get so much more 
upset about Viet Nam, about war anywhere, about hostilities across the world, be- 
cause they see it immediately related to themselves, these dangers. I think it 
would be terribly bad if this world blew up in twenty years; but one thine J know 
I am not going to be here , ajid they are! V, T e are living in a world that we have 
not known. Therefore, they get a little bit restless again if you come up with 
all the sane philosophical, political, and whatnot solutions that we have had 
before. If we take the same benign attitude toward foolishness dn Laos or wherc- 
ever else it nay be, they ^ce it as a direct threat to what is going on. 

Tivre is another thing winch I think is changing our whole reaction to \ 
what we have been teaching students, and that is this incredible thing called 
i n y ^levision. I understand that in Italy you have it under very od control, indeed. 
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We don’t. But even if we did^ the power of television is beyond belief. I think 
the impact of television has been great. All of you here are like me. You nay 
take time out to watch television* but you resent the time because you really would 
like to be reading a book. This is not true of this generation at all. They have 
grown up with television and they may still rather read a boo^ but they will 
probably read it while the television set is on. They never lose that contact 
with the picture and the voice that brings things home to them. 

Somehow or other, when you send them down stairs to watch television, whether 
it fs the latest news from Viet ham, or the latest basketball game, or whatever else 
it might be, and tell them do not forget to do your homework at the same time# Some- 
how or other, some of the subjects that we have been teaching them do not have the 
same immediacy or the same impact as the television set has for them, or as the same 
subjects had on us when we were that age# Now, this fs not true of all students, of 
course, but I think It is true of a great many students and we have not yet adjusted 
to the influences tha* ether media have upon our students# We are hoping that they 
are quietly learning their Latin grammar, or whatever else it may be. It just is 
not working out the same way# I think this is going to have a tremendous effect, 
perhaps in not what we teach them and how we teach them, or the impr. tance, the 
relative scale of values that we try to cultivate in them, because they are de- 
veloping their own scale. So I think this again fs a tremendously important 
change • 

Nov:, along with this we have to notice in this country at the present 
moment a rising tide, I think, of what I would call anti -intellectual ism . This 
again nay be the effect of television. Here jn New Jersey it is most noticeable 
as well as in California, they are finding that politicians can get ? great draf 

of support by attacking universities and everything that universities stand for. 

* * J 

t Soma times they do it by attacking the restlessness of students; sometimes they at- 

i> 

tack them by raising the cost of higher education-- costs that arc related to 
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the risir.g number of students, Whatever reasons they pick, Governor Ranald 
Reason, ir. Cal bfornia, has made a whole political career for hir.self out of 
attacking the university ar.d of crying to grab control of it. There are other 
States in the tin Lied States which are showing the same amount cf manifestation. 
Somehow or other, there is not the response from what Mr* Nixon has called '’the 
sil crib maturity' 1 supporting universities. Before, perhaps, when a relatively 
small number cf people went to colleges and uni vers i ties, they wore looked upon 
with awe arc) admiration* Now that one child out of every two gets in, well, I 
m ri an, if Jr hnny can get in it cannot be that good, 'ihis is what I think the 
theory must be. By then, you clc int have quite that automatic respect for 
scholarship, for research, for high standards r»f teaching. Vo feel that this is 
just another service opera li >n and everybody ought bo >o and get something out of 
it. Therefor* , we do not get the kind of sut p rt from our fell<w citizens for 
the more expensive, j -rhaps, and the more difficult to understand aspects such 
as some of the research programs and some of the re elaborate programs in 
higher education. So, we are having political trouble and there are plenty of 
people now who can v.ike a great deal f eapit.O, political capital, ouo of 
attacking, universities. 1 know that from personal experience here in the State, 
bit I would still say tli.it New Jersey is by no means as bad as many other States 
where the attack is really quite militant and quite serious. So, precisely at 
that- moment when higher education is perhaps succeeding in reaching more people, 
doing more for the students of the nation than ver before, precisely at that 
time is it coming out of its more serious attack in recent years. 

1 on not able to tell you that Administration in Washington, today, Is 
terribly enthusiastic about education, They are very much interested in It, They 
like to study It, and that usually means putting off any money into it. They are all 
interested in it, and they are all in favor of excellence; but how do we achieve it? 
Do the people running it really know? Questions of this sort really means "Sorry 
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kids, no dough this year. No money!" This seems to be the attitude of legislators 
and at the moment, I would say that higher education is having a more difficult time 
gaining support from the public agencies than it has had before. Perhaps even the 



curricul urn to those new demands for the students, while our research programs are 
probably going forward at a more successful rate than ever before, all of a sudden 
we 1 1 avo run in to vo yj s e ri ous pr oblems . 1 1 v: oul d bo h ar d i" or me pro s e n tl y to to 1 1 

you what the future will Ik-* V, T e have had a tremendous experiment with this three- 
fold conception, with the private colleges still going forward, and, I might say, 
that those which ate Church-related are in very serio s difficulties right now. 
There just j.s not the money around for them to get hold of* They are going 
through all kinds of attempts to transform. The Catholic Colleges for example, 
'which were happily run for many years by the Jesuits or by other orders new are 
increasingly turning to laymen to support them. More and more layman are going 
on their boards. And this is an interesting development. Also, I was going to 
say, that many of them arc closing, because they simply cannot meet the financial 
demands of the day. That tradition, then, is in a certain amount of trouble, and 
the state universities are in trouble, the land grant college is changing in Mew 
Jersey because while we were tremendously successful for 100 years as an agricul- 
tural college, Mew Jersey is becoming, iinfcrt’inately, less and less an agricultural 
state, squeezed in between Mew York and Philadelphia as we are. Vw suburbs arc 
developing and the old farm land is being picked up for real estate developments. 
Therefore, we hav«- to Ink to now sources for support. So, we are having difficult 
times; but still the enterprises are exciting and groat. 

M w, a good question which, I think, v:e ought to discuss in t he next few 
days , is whether this experiment in trying to bring in more or I nn re studrntc to 



private agencies are, too, 



So, while higher education is spreading, while we are adapting our 



+ lift their intellectual level is an appropriate thing for universities to d 





We have stili another group of colleges In this country, more recently 
developed, called Community Colleges, ihese are colleges that lave a two- 
year curriculum beyond the high school which were originally intended to de- 
velop certain kinds of people. Ifurseo, for example, need two years of college* no 
more. Other types of technologists and technicians and so on need r.o more. These 

i 

colleges are developing at a tremendous rate and providing some form of post-high 
school education to an enormous number of people . Tnis again is something which 
we ought to evaluate as it goes forward. Also, we should evaluate the relation 
between those two-year colleges and the four-year colleges or university. All of 
these are our current problems; things we are thinking about. 

You are going to hea* in the next iiw days about how we organize as a 

university. Ky friend, Mr. Bwjnk, is going to solve all the financial problems 

for you. Without money it is going to bo amazing. You will hear a great deal more 
about how universities are organized in light of our curriculum problems. I hope 
you find it interesting. I am not at. all sure that what you will hear is going to 

be adaptable to your circumstances in Italy: but if it doesn't, it will have to 

•* 

rest upon the intrinsic interest of the program itself. 

I on so happy to bo sitting next to the men who denies (but I understand it 
Is true) that he occupies the chair once held by Galileo. I will simply say to 
you, Sir, that in spite of oil the difficulties we hove, in spite of all the blocks 
that the legislators, governors, and others have created; in spite of al i the dif- 
ficulties our graduates have in adjusting to new circumstances; in spite of all the 
natural inertia of the faculty and 'heir reluctance to introduce anything nevi in 
any time whatsoever, still the experience has been exciting and rewarding. The 
>fTerican university, we trust, is worthy of your study. 
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■ UN IVER SI TY GOVERNA NCE ; 

COMP A.? AT I 7€ P ,0 BL BE } ' 

T . Autonomy* 

In September 19 (->9, the Standing Conference of Rectors and Vice 
Chancellors of European Universities held its Congress in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Among the topics discussed, particular attention was given to the question of univ- 
ersity autonomy. 

This toj:ic, examined in depth in 1967-68 by a study group consisting of 
Professors Cotte.11 (Stirling), Debeyre (bil'Je), Raiser (TUbingen), Rcscigno 
(Hologna), and St jeruquist (Eund), was reported at Genova. That group’s recom- 
mendations were then discussed by *a commission of university rectors fr^n every 
Western European nation and also from some of the Eastern countries. 

University autonomy is discussed here mainly in the light of the 
situation as reported in Geneva for various European countries and my own 
personal experiences in Italy: 

1. Definition and Ends 

Autonomy, in its broadest sense, implies that a university is not * 

ordinate to any hierarchy and is free to establish its own go*. 'a and cour^.. . 

of a«tiu:i. In European political language* autonomy implies the 1 n ib pendente 

and 

of a political comunity ,/as such the status of n sovereign slate- Hut this 
broad concept of international law cannot be applied to the modern university 
that operates within a state and in a dynamic so iety. 



^During the Italian Rectors 1 visitations to American campuses, a recurring, 
mult i-fr eeted topic was university administration during the 1970’s, brought 
int > sharp focus were contemporary problems pertaining to the function of a 
x university, here and abroad, in preserving, transmitting and advancing knowledge, 
and the opportunity posed by a changing academic environment and shifting; community 
of power. Professor Alessandro Eacdo was the speaks. His address and participant 
responses appear in condensed form. 

o 
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Tliti typical European university today is a public institution which 
maintains close legal ties with its government, no matter what that govern- 
ment may l>o, state by state. Not even private university legally established 
as private f oumlnt lens or corporations, may determine their objectives and pur- 
poses in cloistered isolation; Tor they, too, are bound by tueir institutional 
goals for teaching and research to t ho kind of society in which they operate. 

fn the other hand, the importance of the format ion of the future leadership 
of a nut I n obliges th it nation and society to intervene in the life of th e 
university even though the institution ray have been private in origin and 
^ parent ly independent of the state. 

Another practical limitation lo complete autonomy of European universities 
is the financial factor, since without intervention of the state (even in private 
universities through indirect forms) universities could net begin to meet t^e 
constantly rising costs of operation that stern from the growing number of 

students and the expanding number of specializations offered. Consequently, 

•* 

university autonomy with respect to political power is not absolute. Instead, 
it is a j:^u.Liv£ autonomy that yissures freedom of thought and teaching, and 
freedom in making decisions concerning institutional aims, maintaining ail the 
while a "certain" independence from extra-university powers. 

t 

ibis definition of autonomy is rather elastic. It is interpreted quite 
differently in the various nations of Europe but within the bounds of freedom 
that the stale and society 1e- ve In the university. The situation is not always 
established by law; rather, in most countries, 
to universities is a matter of tradition. 
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t lie level of autonomy granted 



2 . Kx t e rn a 1 C ons t i t u enc i os 



In order to elar i fy this rather vague contort, lea v.n examine further 
what is the nature of university autonomy in Europe. Thus, one may decide 
vhe tlier the prevailing pattern of institutional authority is or is not operative. 



absolute autonomy as a /'privi lege , " transmitted through the years by academic 
predecessors and fixed by tradition, thus setting the university apart from all 
lower level schools where autonomy has been non-existent. In the contemporary 
world the above position has been gradually outdated to the degree that ii a 
university seeks to defend its autonomy* it must now look to more valid arguments. 

Autonomy should* of course, permit a university to fulfill Its ends in 
both teaching and research, and be unfettered by all external pressures and 
forces. In short, autonomy should guarantee freedom to faculty members who 
engage in research and teaching. 

Tills postulate of freedom is being contented today as an outworn hold-over 
from bourgeois liberalism. To be sure, there is a danger that the cieat ive ideas 
on which research depends may be paralyzed if they are restrained _a priori by 
dogmas or pro- conceived goals. Research by outside direction is nonsense. The 
same judgment pertcins in the relationship between teachers and students, 
especially if students are to be trained to think critically or to defend their 
beliefs. Freedom of action and of thought is essential to attain this goal. 

In the constitutions of many European states, freedom of inquiry and 
teaching appear among the basic rights guarantied to the citizen; however, the 
freedom to teach and to search foi the truth riuld not be realized if one did 
nut have at his disposal the materials and instruments to do su. Today, the 
solitary thinker of antiquity is no longer conceivable. In the modem setting, 
teamwork is a basic necessity in the natural and social sciences; and this 



'Ihe older faculty nom jers in many of the very ancient universities defend 
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implies university facilities and equipment if the citizen is to be able 

i 

to fulfill e right guaranteed him by the cons t i tut ion. 

For this reason, some con ■ ■ i tut i ons , among which is the Italian, have ^ 
expressly guaranteed the autonomy of universities. 1 * .‘lest Germany, however, 
such an explicit declaration is licking; but the principle, nevertheless, is 
established by deduction from constitutional doctrine. This freedom stands 
as the major defense of the spiritual patrimony of a nation. On the other 
hand, there are certain political and social regimes, which deny the value 
of truth. They do not grant autonomy worthy of its name to their universities, 
p r ob ab 1 > to avoid Minting their own p ow e r s « 

jl) ; s justification of autonomy, as a guarantee of. freedom of research 
and teaching, is not in contradiction with the aims of a university. Autonomy 
is not required so that researchers can work freely in their ivory towers; but, on 
the contrary, science needs freedom to serve the public better by critically 
analyzing both* the established social order and current opinion. 

Through free institutions, science can fulfill its critical responsibilities 
with the detachment and independence, without being subjected to the dogmas of 
the political and social power of the moment. 

There are sectors of university life in which a faculty should accept 
commitments of a social nature, and others in which it must defend the institu- 
tion’s independence in order to reach its announced aims. For us, therefore, 
the postulate of freedom and autonomy can be formulated better in the sense 
tint science constitutes a spiritual universe of dynamically interdependent 
elements, vVch can exist in various states of equilibrium. For example, it may 
be advantageous for certain disciplines to be supported and promoted bv the 
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state, so long as this same state does not consider useless, or even attempt to 
suppress, other disciplines. On this essential point, the university must 
defend its freedom to cult ivate ' even those disciplines in which the state has 
none ov only pasc J ’’ ‘ .teres t. The only condition is it must have teachers and 
students who feel themselves committed to these studies. 

This condition is particularly true for the basic sciences, which, 
while not aiming at short-term applicability, condition the every advance that 
is made in the applied sciences. 

3. Forms of Autonomy 

The ancient European universities have a common historical origin; but 
as early as the end of the Middle Ages, considerable differences could be 
found from one country vo another: 

a) European universities may be divided into two large categories: 
1) state universities, and 2) private universities. 

In Continental Europe, s^ate universities are predominant, 
the exceptions being the Catfiolic universities in Italy, France, 

Belgium, and Holland, a rd/the/ f ree universities of Biussels and 
Amsterdam 

In Italy, there also exist other private universities {the 
Bocconi University in Milan and the ancient University of (Jrbino 
ar ^ a gxamples) . There is, however, a modern trend toward the 

lishment of private universities fait accompli , thus forcing the 
state to recognize and finance them. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, there are only universities 
created by foundations, divided into three types, according to 
structure: 1) the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
on which the University of Eondon is also patterned; 2) the Scottish 
universities, and 3) the more recently established civic universities. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, the organs of university government are 
composed of teachers; it is thus a corporate organization. In the 
other two types, "lay" personnel from outside the university are 
also included, not as representatives of the government, but as 
delegates of society. 

British private universities have a pr iori a greater autonomy 
with respect to the state -- net in the absolute sense inasmuch as 
their universities are often subject to a practical dependence 
upon the church or some other agency that ensures economic existence. 
Furthermore, the University Grants Committee sufficiently guarantees 
autonomy from state pressures inasmuch as state finances are dis- 
tributed through this agency. 
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b) The state universities of continental Europe 
are financed and organized by the state, which exercises 
a right of control over them. Teachers are state employees. 

The margin of autonomy varies greatly from country to country. 

The statutes of the various universities unite two elements 
that are not necessarily in agreement: on the one hand, they 
are state Institutions and part of the state administrative 
apparatus; and, on the other, they are autonomous, non-profit 
organizations, whose members claim the right to make decisions 
concerning the management and development of t lie university. 

The degree of autonomy depends on which of these two elements 
prevails over the other. 

In the French universities, since the time of Napoleon’s 
reorganization, the first element has prevailed. The Facolta 
(the various schools in which the university is divided) and 
the university council have c certain independence in manage- 
ment; but the power of decision-making remains in the hands 
of the state bureaucracy. The Rector is appointed by the 
Head of State; and, since he is also in charge of all other 
schools in his district, he primarily represents the Minister 
of Education and only secondar i 1 y , the autonomous admin i s trat ion 
of the university. 

In Spain, Portugal, Greece, and other European countries, 
state control is even stronger. 

In France, the Faure reform has increased autonomy, bringing 
universities closer to the situation prevalent at institutions 
in other European countries (Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Benelux and the Scandinavian countries, wit! ;ome differences in 
detail). In these countries, the most common type of organization 
provides for a Rector, elected from among the professors for a 
certain period, and a senate made up of professors and presided 
over by th* rector. The senate is usually made up of the deans of 
ie V arious schools, in turn elected by the professors . The 
competence of these corporative organs *s often limited strictly to 
university questions (teaching and research). The management of 
financial problems is entrusted instead to an administrative council, 
in which the state is variously represented and in which the rules 
of management conform with those of the state Administration. 

In Italy, a university reform, which it is assumed will increase 
autonomy, is now pending in Parliament. A National Parliament (a 
National University Council), in which all the principal universities, 
all the components of the university community (students, professors, 
non-teaching staff), and society in general (by means of representa- 
tives of the Italian Parliament and not the state bureaucracy) will be 
represented, will establish policy and guidelines from the point of view 
of botn national university planning and evaluation of financial needs. 
Its proposals will then be referred to the government and legislature 
for action. 
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The proposed National University Council if established, 
will be presided over by the Minister of Public Education and 
the executive arm will remain the Ministry of Public Education 
(in this sense, Italian universities will trail, with respect to 
the English University Grants Commit t ee) . Two factors, however, 
may work' to change this situation. First, the establishment of 
regional governments, provided for in the Constitution and due 
shortly to become a reality, will decentralize some of the powers 
now in the hands of thrMinistry of Public Education, giving greater 
possibilities for local autonomy. Second, the growing demand for 
education in Italy has turned the Ministry of Public Education 
into an elephantine body, whereas the new Ministry of Scientific 
Research is still in a phase of organization. Many Italian university 
professors and the Standing Conference of University Rectors 
have expressed the opinion that it would be advisable to remove 
the universities from the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public 
Education and set up a Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research. If so, one assumes such a change would give a stimulus 
to the universities and to the positive outcomes of the reform. 

At the local level, the reform act calls for a University 
Council (Consiglio d'Ateneo), made up of a hundred or so representatives 
of the various components of the university community, andrepresent a- 
tives of the local authorities, and certain professional categories. 

This council would elect the /Rector from among the professors, along 
with an Executive Council to tun the university from the administrative 
point of view. The Facolta (Schools), which are today far too large 
from the numerical point of view, would be broken down Into depart- 
ments, which will independently administ er the budgets assigned to 
them through an Executive Council. 

This new structure will increase university autonomy, since the 
government will have no representatives In the University Council, 
as it now ^ oes f n t j ie Q f Administration. It is possible, too, 

that the new system of regional governments will also lead to different 
ways of interpreting the reform from region- to-reqton. 

Such development is already underway in federal Germany, where, 
since the Second Vorid War, the universities have in general increased 
their autonomy. In the old Piussian universi ties , autonomy was United 
to the teaching and scientific study, whereas all administration was 
in the hands of a "Curator", appointed by the government. Today, in 
most German universities, this figure has been replaced by a Chancellor 
-- also appointed by the government -- but subordinate to the Rector, 
who thus has greater possibility to defend autononv. 

Other German universities have arrived at the creatUn of a 
Kurator ium, a mixed Board of Administration, including representatives 
of the government and of the professors, together with other experts 
from society-at-large. This situation is close to that row existing 
in Italy. Moreover, a reform is now under consideration in Germany 
that will admit representatives of the ether components of the universi t y 
community, o\er and above the professors, into the decision-making 
bodies. Both in Italy and in Germany, there are experts who fear 
that the splitting-up of university representation within the govern- 
ing bodies of the university nay lead to a lesser degree 
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of autonomy with respect to the central government. Although such 
may be the case initially, one wonders whether this effect will pro- 
gressively disappear as the various components of the university 
community gain an awareness not only of the points on which they dis- 
agree, but also of their common responsibilities toward society and 
the university institution* 

Sectors of Application. In general, the pattern of decision-making in state 
universities is changing, For example, the right of state universities to es- 
tablish their own statutes and by-laws is closely conditioned by the State. The 
same condition exists at private universities throughout Europe; for these in- 
stitutions need state recognition for the degrees they grant. In the various 
European countries, the university by-laws are established within the framewor ; 
of state laws which leave varying degrees of local autonomy, within which the 
universities must draw up their statutes. England is the country where univer- 
sity autonomy is best defended. In Italy, the appointment of the various academic 
authorities is still an internal affair of the university, without interference 
from the government; but, in many countries the Rector and other officials are 
still government appointees. This severely binds autonomy. 

Scientific Research. The individual autonomy cf the researcher is in general 
the least contested. He has been free to set his ov*i programs and working methods. 
Limits on this autonomy occur only when his autonomy comes into conflict with that 
of his collaborators, or when the researcher neglects his university research com- 
mitments, either because of contracts wit' >ther agencies or because he practices 
a private profession. There are, likewise, certain decisions that do not concern 
the indidual researcher, but which the university must make: decisions concerning 

courses of study, the establishment oi chairs and institutes, and priorities to be 
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assigned to various courses or research projects. Here, the limitation of 
autonomy is often constituted by the financing bodies (either state or pri- 
vate) which, with their decisions, can more or less directly bind the univer- 
sity's freedom of choice* 

Teachi ng . Throughout Western Europe, individual freedom in teaching is 
validly defenJed. With regard to admission of students, curriculum offered, 
and degrees granted, perhaps the greatest autonomy is to be found in Great 
Britain. In other European countries, the state regulates which schools pro- 
vide entrance to the university; and it also sets the structure of university 
curriculums at the national level. Since university degrees have legal value, 
the state feels it must guarantee a common level for degrees granted by all 
uni ver si ties. 

A serious blow to this situation has recently been dealt in I t a 1 y - - a blow 
that, if properly used, will al.o mark an important step towards greater <utc- 
nomy. Students may now submit personal study curriculums to the Facol t a N 
(Schools) for approval, even though these are in contrast with the curriculums 
hitherto held obligatory. 

If the F aco l t a succeed in using this instrument properly (which will be 

easier after the coming reform), Italian uriversitfes wi M be able to increase 

not only their autonomy, but also the social value of unfversity study. Some 

i f 

Italian educators mnfntain that/ltr^y fs to arrive at concrete results, it will 
be necessary to abolish the legal 'alue of university degrees, a Napoleonic hold- 
over that weighs heavily on the life of Italian universities. 
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Another victory for university autonomy is represented by the concrete 
results recently reached by the Conferences of French and German university 
rectors in the area of student exchanges between countries and in recognition 
of studies abroad by the country of origin* The Conference of Italian Rectors 
is currently following the same road and negotiations are underway with French 
and German Rectors to reach an agreement concerning all three countries* 

Other nations, including Austria and Switzerland, have expressed themselves 

f 

favorably on such initiatives, which also have a deep political significance, 
since they tend toward breaking down the old barriers that separate the nations 
of Europe* 

Selection and Hiri n g of Personnel* In the area of selection and hiring of 

teaching personnel, autonomy is well defended in almost all European countries* 

The state universities, although their professors become state employees, usually 

choose their teachers freely, following various procedures, and the state almost 

automatically ac t s* f avorab) y on their appoi ntrncn t* In this field, there have 

♦ 

been cates of abuse in the system of selection. In Italy, for example, the 
reform will chaige the procedure in such a way as to guarantee greater equity; 
however, this equity will remain largely entrusted to the honesty of individuals, 
rather than to the perfection of the selection system, since a system without de- 
fects has yet to be found, 

Ir, Italy, autonomy is very weak in the area of selection of non-teaching per- 
sonnel , which admittedly is of great importance in the proper functioning of a 
university. In this area, regional decentralization and the reform may in tircvj 
do much toward improving an old and absurd situation that creates continual diffi- 
culties. 

o 
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Financi al Autonomy, Mo university fn Europe is financially independent. 

To a greater or lesser extent, everyone must resort to direct financing by 
the state or by outside agencies. 

In defense of autonomy in Great Britain, state funds are distributed not 
by the gover nmen t , as already pointed out, but by the university Grants Committee, 
in which all the universities are represented. Funds are distributed for five- 
year periods on the basis of plans presented by each university, thus permitting 
each university to make its middle--and long--range fore r asts. In the other 
European countries, however, there is no such arrangement. The present Italian 
reform, with the creation of the National University Council, may improve the 
situation, while still not reaching the clarity and division of powers that 
char actcr i *es the English system* 

In the othei European countries, state financing is distributed directly 
to the universities (German/ and the Scandinavian countries), ori the basis of 
a budget approved by Parliament or through a part, .ular Ministry (Italy aid 
France). In any event, these are annual appropriations, which may vary, and 
thus do riot permit future i tanning. 

P resent Attacks on Univ er sity Auto nom y. The fact that university autonomy 
is relative, not absolute* means that it is ti H \\ . ; political and social 
evolution of the country and must thcrcf^ie be < ntnually clarified and de- 
fended. 

Among the most apparent phenomena in this regard is the fact that the political 
liberalism which so greatly contributed to the university's awareness of its 
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autonomous function is everywhere in crisis in Europe and being replaced by 
other politico] conceptions. Another. Important fact is the increased impor- 
tance, for the life of society, of scientific research and professional pre- 
paration at the university level. Both these facts have increased the univer- 
sity's importance in society and may consequently limit its autonomy. 

Then, there are certain facts within the academic community which may also 
lead to a loss in the university's freedom. T o recent years, for instance, the 
European universities have undergone a process of transformation, which has in- 
creasingly removed them fromthe models of the 19th Century, now out-dated. This 
change is the result of the increase in number of teachers and students, of the 
extension and greater speci a) i za ti on in the sciences, and of the need for costly 
institutional equipment. As a result the situation described has led not only 
to a greater financial dependency on the state, but also r . o a splitting-up r f 

e 

the university structures (institutes and departments), which brings with it a 
danger that awareness of university life as a whole will be lost, fur thermor e , 
many institutes, faced with increasing expense for research, are forced to seek 
financing from other organizations, with the ever-present danger of cutting them- 
selves off from university life. 

The student activist movement, rampant thoughout Europe, will eitl r subside 
as a result of reforms leading to student participation in university management; 
or it will result in increasingly frequent state intervention to restore order ' 
and thus fatally lead to a reduction in the university's freedom of action. 
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As already noted, the interest of the state and society in university 
problems is steadily increasing; both attempt to regulate the life of the 
un i ver si t i cs^ even vtoen things are running smoothly from the point of view of 
internal af fai r s . 

this tendency on the part of states to increase their presence within the 
life of the university has recently become evident even in those states that 
were at one time the most liberal, such as the Scandinavian countries. The 
reasons are essentially three: I) the social importance of teaching, since 
the future of a country depends in large measure on the intellectual poton'i 
of its new generations; and it follows thatthe greater demand for cJucati 
quires an increase in the university's quantitative capacity, through st. 
tervention; 2) the importance of research in maintaining the high ttandar 
living in industrialized countries; and 3) the ever-rising cost of uni v.i 
has beco r i>e a national problem and governments want (and are duty-bound) 
trol the use of funds destined for this purpose* 

Further causes for state intervention, although less pressing at thi 
moment, can be found in the fact that the European countries, even undo* 
democratic admi n i st r a t i ons . are beginning to make use of planning, or e' 
to chink along these lines, even if this planning is only irdicative. 
countries, there is a realization that in the near future the universal 
h a ve to tit into these plans, sacrificing some of their autonomy in ord 
serve society belter. This also leads to a new ethical and political c« 
of science end its function. 

In Lhj university world there ere still tho$^ who believe in an au’n 




life for science, a life wholly at the service of truth and independent of the 
political conceptions of society. This vision has, however, already been strongly 
shaken, not only in non-academic circles but also within the university itself. 

The great de vo 1 opment ofphysics in recent years has shown that the progress 
of science leads to continual application in practical life and that science can- 
not refuse the social responsibility of its discoveries. 

For this reason, political power would like to enslave science. This is a 
field where a properly understood autonomy of science, by re-establishing basic ;*■- 

Vs 

ethical values, can defend the citizenry from dangerous deviations on the part 
of political power. With these thoughts in mind the following principle emerges: 
the cultural and social aims of the service a university performs for its country 
will be the higher and more valid if those who endeavor to attain then are granted 
a certain freedom and a c!i s t once- - enough to permit critical de tachmc nt - -wi th 
respect to political power. 

T o liberal autonomy c f the past century is now cut of date; however, the 
university, by reforming its constitution in such a way as to assure the colla- 
boration of oil its components and justly distributing its tasxs among them, 
can stand before the state as a valid interlocutor, conscious of its duties to- 
ward society, but steadfast in its defense of those rights which alone can gun :n- 
\ . 

tee its proper functioning. 

Finally it may be that the university will he abh k o accept with serenity 
a eduction of its presert autonomy, entering into a nore trusting collaboration 
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with the state, within the framework of national planning the activities 
of the various uni ver si ties ; but this will be possible only if the university 
succeeds in keeping love of study and research alive in the young, thus 
guaranteeing the continuity of those vital f or ces- -whi ch the university has 
always created to ensure it the possibility of adapting and progressing within 
an evolving politic*- social situation. 
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■ WATSON (Moderator)* 

Mr, Alexander is a di s t i ngui shed attorney, diplomat, and public servant. 

He is an outstanding example of a unique factor in the American University 
education system. As a private citizen, he dedicates great thought, time and 
energy to the leadership of Rutgers University, Mr. Alexander is a membe r of 
this University's Board cf Goverrors, He has been Chairman but currently he is 
Vice Chairman of the Board. 

Mr, Alexandei was educated at Princeton, received his degree in Law from 

Harvard University, has practiced law, and has a distinguished career in inter- 
's 

national as well as domestic fields* I am sure that he does not wish me to go 

into all achievements, but you should know o r his very important work with the 

\ 

United States Qopartr^nt of State, where he served as Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency# He has had many other impor- 
tant positions, tit we are particularly proud at Rutgers that he is in this important 
role as a r mmtxr of the Board of Governors, Mr. Alexander, 

ALEXANDER 

Thank you, ?r, Watson. ' 

Professor Faedo, Gentlemen, it is a special pleasure for me to speak with you 
because I am very fund of Italy. I have spent many surrmers wf th the younger members 
of my fan- 1 y in Sardinia, Elba and Venice; and I hope to return often. 

Vour paper, Sir (Prof. Faedo), was of very great interest to me inasmuch as many 
things in Italy and the rest of Western Europe arc not unlike what we have in the 
United State • ]here are di f ferences, of com se, 

*1 rien ti f i cat i on of cocnentators and participants is fully made in t tie Appendices: 
fron p, 392 , jn outline of all dialogues and panels; fren n* an alphabetical 

list of ail participants, Kalian guests and American hosis. 
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I was delighted with your comment, Sir, on page 12 of your paper, herein 
you were describing the Ministry of Public Education »rhich we consider to be 
rather elephantine in the United States; but, when you came to read it, you said 
"• * « a very large body* a 

The first fact about uni versi tl es in the United States, that c in be very 
confusing, is their plorali sm wl th'St) states and numerous public and private uni- 
versities • There is at Inast as much diversity in Europe, I assume* 

Dr* Gross told you that Rutgers University was a private university at its 
inception, founded really by one particular church* Since 1956, which is not 
very long ago, it has been completely a State University, with one exceptionj the 
Governing Board, to which I belong, consists of 11 voting member s • Six of the mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor of the State, with the consent of the State 
Senate# The other five members come to the Board from a larger advisory board, called 
the Board of Trustees* These five members are a minority, but a strong and vocal 
one that represents all the graduates of the University* The Trustees are not 
capable under any circumstances of being influenced by the State in policy decision- 
making. 

Those of us who worked on the New Jersey State Lew that passed in 1956, and 
that now governs this University, were most anxious, to be sure, that the State 
could not interfere improperly* That has happened in other states* The lew pro- 
vides that, if in the opinion of the Beard of Trustees, the State is interfering 
unduly, it may withdraw from the par tner sfii p . 

This very land, on which we are sitting was given to the State University by 
the private university that preceded it* Tr.e endowment fund of the University 
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(stocks, bonds, mortgages and money) was contributed by private individuals, 
totaling approxi ma te l y $50 million. That endowment may be taken away too, if 
the State does not fulfill its contract* 

The Board of Governors of this Uni ersity is a bit 1‘ ke the trustees cf a 
hospital, or a church; and a little like the board of directors of a business cor- 
poration. I noticed an interesting parallel, Sir, in your paper where you describe 
your University Senate, We are just now renovating the Rutgers Senate, with re- 
presentatives from the faculty, the student body, as well as administration. We 
hope that it will meet often and give the Governing Board sound advice. 

The University is, of course, not independent financially. We get money from 
the federal government in Washington, from the State government in Trenton, and 
from corpora tions--gr an ts, like pharmaceutical companies that may want research 
done, private citizens also give gifts, and, of course., students have to pay 
tuition. Combined, these form the University’s income, 

I want to speak oriefly about two other matters. One fs academic freedono- 
something that we like you in Italian universities feel v^ry strong about, in 
1965, there was a c ause cel^bre . The professor's name was Eugene Genovese. He 
was very critical of the Vietnam War. I personally thought what he had to say was 
in bad taste; but, when there was an outcry and the State go>»e rn.ment demanded that 
he be dismissed, wc in the Board of Governors stood firm with the faculty and ad- 
mini s tr a ti on , 

Mr, Genovese is no longer here, but not because he was fired. In 1965, the 
Genovese matter beca’nc an issue in the election for Governor and legislature. The 
then Governor supported our position, I am glad to say th-t he was overwhelmingly 
re-elected, I hope this ihows that the general public, though Professor Genovese 
was unpopular, were ready to support our stand and voted for academic freedom, 
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The other subject that 1 desire to mention has to do with the question of 
student deferment. 

You have tactfully referred. Si", to it in your paper; so, it is a pheno- 
menon around the world. 

Here in the United States, students do not like Vietnam. They do not Tike 
the war. They are beginning to like what our society is doing to the ecology; 
and, increasingly they are questioning the relevance of what they are expected to 
learn in college. Bear in mind, we now have students in the University Senate. 

We do not have them on the Governing Board, mainly, because ihat would require 
an act of the State legislature. In my opinion, we are being rather 1 ai ssez-fai r e 
about what action they take. Whether that is good or bad, who am I to judge? 
Personally, I believe there are some old truths and facts that students ought to 
know about) they cause us to put in perspective the problems they want resolved, 
QUESTION 

Is the President of Rutgers University elected or appointed? 

ALEXANDER 

The President is elected by the Board of Governors, with the advice and consent 
of the Board of Trustees, The whole power of recrul tment, selection and election lies 

within the Uni ver si ty . ( 

f 

khen I was Chairman of the Search Corrmittee that recorrmended the election of 
President Gross, Wv consulted fully with an elected committee of the Acuities, with 
the students, with the graduates, and, of course, with the Governor of the State, 
as well as others* Thei u was no question, whatsoever, that the Board of Goscrnors-- 
not the Governor of the St ate- -el ected President Gross. 
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Here at Rutgers, we consider autonomy very important* The Chancellor 
of Higher Education of the State of New Jersey, who roughly corresponds to 
your Minister of Education in Italy, is a member of the 8oard of Governors, 
ex of f 1 ci o , and without vote* 

MADIA 

Maybe you could clarify one point? 

If I understood you correctly, you said that the President was elected 
"with the consent of the Board of Trustees*" What does that mean? Does the 
Board of Trustees have a veto power? 

ALEXANDER 

Exact l y ! 

WATSON 

May I add one point to tne question you are entertaining? 

1 think it is important to note that the President fs named to his position 
"with unlimited tenure*" President Gross has served here for eleven years and has 
never been re-elected. ^ 

ALEXANDER 

Yes, he serves "at the pleasure of the Board*" I should also point out the 
fact that President Gross has tenure as a Professor* as the President he does *»ot 
have tenure, 

VACCARO 

What does the President do? 

ALEXANDER 

/ 

He runs the University. !t is like a corporation where the president runs 
the company, but the board of directors chooses or dismisses the president and sets 
pol i cy, 
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The Board of Governors meets, usually, once a month, all day. Personally, 

I think It very important that the Board of Governors does not try to administer 
the University. It should merely set policy, and delegate to the President the 
full task of administration. You may be quite sure, nonetheless, with a Presi- 
dent as capable as Or. Gross that much of the policy t h n t the Board of Governors 

adopts is first suggested by him. 

ROLLA 

In the other state universities is the organization the same Rutgers or 
are there differences? 

ALEXANDER 

I think this is unique. In most states the entire governing board is subject 
to appoin tment by the state. Here, five of the U, who vote, come from somewhere 
else. 

I might interpose that I have been on the Boa r d since it started, and there 

have been many divisive issues, but no one can say that those who were appointed 

to the Board by the State are always on one side, end those who represent the pri- 
vate sector are on the other. 

QUESTION 

Is there interference in any other respect? I refer to teaching, research, 
financial allotments to departments, or the University's dependence on Federal 
government for research funds? 

ALEXANDER 

So far, the ansv^r has bc^n no interference in University's academic or re- 
search programs either by the State or Federal governments. 
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May I as a teacher add testimony to the statement just made? There has 
never been any interference throughout my long tenure at Rutgers either as a 
professor o r department chairman* 

QUESTION 

In the ar of scientific research is this also true? Has there been no 
instance of personal interference? 

ALEXANDER 

Let ne make this comment on that* 'The Federal governmen* wants to know 
how to make war better* It wants better weapons. It has research money* You 
may draw your own conclusions* Is that the sort of thing you had in mind? 

ANSWER 

No. i N 

QUESTION 

I am interested primarily in knowing whether there currently exists any kind 
of interference in academic or research activities? 

ALEXANDER 

I believe the sort of thing described has not shown itself here at all. 

There ere subjects like agriculture or agricultural science, where both the 
State or Federal governments have influenced affirmatively what should be studied 
because they want better agriculture* But they have never said, "You may not study 
aerospace engineering or nuclear physics," for example* 

Internal controls are usually even more nebulous. For example, if a recogn.zed 
member of the University faculty decides to apply for a government grant, his Dean 
would endorse the application, first checking to ensure that it contains ^nple pro- 
vision for overhead costs* The Oean would then forward the application to the Geeri 
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of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, who is the Coordinator for 
University Research and Director of Rutgers Research Council. Assuming the 
application is approved at each level. It then goes to the University Research 
Contract Office where it is appropri atel y endorsed and forwarded for action. 

CARNACIN I 

On matters pertaining to university control and autonomy, these ideas 
are not very clear in Italy, probably because of our historical tradition and 
evolvement from the medieval university, when each separate institution was 
sovereign. Our Constitution states that the universities "are autonomous within 
the limits prescribed by law," Once in a while the "limits" are forgotten. 

The American system is extremely interesting, probably because your society 
is so heterogeneous. There are the public interest and the private interest. 

Each is worthy of respect* each operates, apparently, without l*eing offensive to 
the other. Thus, for us, liberty and property, autonomy ard control may not be 
defined except within a prescription of certain limits, From a politics point 
of view, we are each of u$ limited in our liberty of living together. In the 
university, society imposes certain obligations, and in some instances urgencies. 

It is my considered judgment that we have reached a point in university develop- 
ment, when it is necessary to have a very close rapport between university personnel-- 
professors, students, admi ni s tr ator s-*-and those who are responsible for the general 
policy of the state. This is essential because each group has a role in resolving 
contemporary issues. It becomes more evident that government should be a composite 
and it is fitting to have governing boards that represent, not only the university, 
but also the society wherein it operates. 
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The organization uf Rutgers is very characteristic of the y^nerican way 
of doing political and civil things. It is full of checks and balances. The 
administrative organization chart*before you shows that it defies the laws of 
physi cs. 

QUESTION 

What occurs when cne or more of the members of the Board of Trustees dies? 

ALEXANDER 

m 

Then, his successor is chosen by his former colleagues. The Board is entirely 
self-perpetuating. I think it is quite wrong, but I have to say it has ’worked well 
at Harvard* Princeton, where I went to college, used to be like Harvard. Then, 
there were a small number of Trusts as, who were elected by the graduates. Now, 
there arc no nx>rc life-time fibers; and two members must come from among the 
graduates of the last two or three year . i must submit that Princeton was and is 
a great f’ni ver^i tv. So, whet do you deduce from that? 

Maybe our system, which is quite different here it Rutgers is the best. Our 
system is also quite different from your Italian universities because this very 
large power over the University lies with laymen, like myself, who are not faculty, 
and, in my case, not even a graduate. I happen to live in New Jersey, however. 

ROLLA 

We would like to thank Professor Watson for imoderatlng today at this first 
dialogue, and we want to express our appreciation to Professor Wilkens for provid- 
ing us with the organizational chart of this University. We are especially grateful 
to Mr. Alexander for his description of the many aspects of university control. There 
are i nnumerabl c questions that my colleagues and 1 would like answered in greater de- 

: 'See chart on p. 39« 
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tail but the pressure of time dictates that these questions will have Lo be 
posed informally and at some other time. We think you! 
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II. UNIVERSITY PL^iNINf, ANO DEVtuCPPE*-' F 
1 . Na t i o na 1 I* 1 a mi i ng * n Italy * 

V 

The origin of the Italian University system, which some scholai s trace back 
to the medieval bishops' Schools and others to the Commune Schools (city or private), 
is closely connected with the peculiar conditions and histories of the centers in 
which these institutions arose. This was evidently the ease of the Salerno School 
of Medicine, which flowered --the first in order of tine-- prior to the year 1000; 
and 'was Auidoub tedlv the case in the creation of the bologna SUkHjij; , which owed 
its birth to the general cultural conditions iti bologna in the XI Century, the 
geographical position of the city, and the ease of communication with t he cities 
of Tuscany, where the study of Roman law was cultivated. 



In a period of time that goes from 1200 to loOO, the Studia of Salerno and 
bologna were followed by the constitution and official recognition of the Studia 
of Parma , Padua, Naples, Rome, Perugia, Florence, Pavia, Siena, Modena, Ferrara, 
Turin, Genoa, Catania, Mace rat a and Messina, and the Studia of many other cities 
which seem needless to recall here inasmuch as they were relatively short-lived. 



At the tine of Italian unification (1860), the first problem to arise was 
that of the number and territorial distribution of the universities throughout 
the new country. The solution of this problem inevitably involved not only 
scientific and cultural hut also political factors. both the former and the latter 
excluded the suppression of the universities already existing in the various Italian 
states, sora more ancient than others, but all with their valuable traditions. 



ERLC 



*Ihis paper, prepared by the Inspector General Gaetano Floridi, was not read at any 
of the scheduled Dialogue^; but, inasmuch as it was circulated among many participant 
became the basis of an informal discussion that continued throughout both phases 
the project, especially during tours of facilities in the V.S. and in Italy. 
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Titus, Cite various proposals aimed at reducing the number of universities 

(either by consolidating Facolta (Schools) , located in the same geographical 

area, or by reducing the number of Fapol tq existing in certain universities), or 

t he 

at redistributing them in relation to the population of /various regions, were never 
followed up. This was the case despite the peculiar situation of southern Italy, 
served only bv the University of Naples, while the situation of the other regions 

was quite different (seven universities in the North., four in the Center, three 

% 

in Sicily, and two in Sardinia). 

in 1923, an attempt was made to prevent an increase in the number of uni- 
versities, or at least of Iyicoltif, by separating the existing universities into 

f 

Type A (fully financed by the state) mid Type B (financed by means of conventions 
between the state and other organizations). The diafts of the conventions for 
the operation of universities s f Type B had to be accompanied by suitable 
financial plans, as well as show that thev corresponded to educational interests, 

I 

None th less, the attempt was impeded bv a considerable and progressive increase 
in i he number of Fa colli in this or that university center, until in 1935, 
iho distinction between the two types of universities was finally abandoned 
altogether. At the sane tine, however, an organic concentration of the various 
institutions of higher education was carried out, through the amalgamation of 
institutions and schools of higher education into existing, universities in the 
form of Fa cojt .1 , 

At the moment of revival, after the tragic adventure of the World War 11, 
the Italian universities found themselves in a very dilficult situation as a result 
of the destiuetion of buildings and the loss of sci<ntific ccuipncnt and libraries 
in many institutions. It was thus necessary lo give priority to physical 

o 
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reconstruction, accon.pnn i id by a no less important effort to reorganize , 

the entire university system within the context of the restoration of democracy. 

Vhen this problem was dealt with on the legislative level, both the Govern- 
ment and Parliament also feit the need to come to grips with certain long-standing, 
but still pressing university problems, such as, the need for new institutions 
and distribution over the country in proportion to the growth in the student 
population, a grrwth far greater than the increase >u the general population. 

Compared with the 74,909 students enrolled in the university system in the 

academic year 1937-38, the student population in 1946-47 was over 190,000, divided 

among 24 state universities and six state institutions of higher education. Ihese 

were located 48 percent in Northern Italy, 24 percent in Central Italy, 13 percent 

v. 

in the South and 13 percent in Sicily and Sardinia, Certain central and southern 
regions were completely devoid of university institutions (the Abmzzi, Molise, 
hucania, and Calabria). 

The action of the Ministry of Cub lie education in favor of a general re- 
organization of ti.e University System was aimed not only at strengthening its 
structure, hue also at overcoming the difficulties arising from the imperfect 
geographical distribution of the university centers* 

Parliament, in the neantire, set up a Commission, composed of deputies and 
experts in scholastic, economic and social matters, to study the status and needs 
of public education in Italy (Connl ssi one dMndaglno sullo Stat o c i tisogni de l la 
PubbHya fstruz icn e in Italia). The Commission study concluded that "the University 
occupies a place of primary importance among the various activities of cultural 
format ion, not only because it prepares the future leadets of the country, but 
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also because, as tlie instrument that prepares our teachers, it constitutes 
the source that conditions’ the development of all scholastic structures." 

To deal with the large increase in the number of students and the 
crowding of certain institutions, the Commission recommended the establishment 
of new universities, particularly in regions where there were none, and the 
creation of additional university centers in those areas where there was an 
abnormal growth in student population. To this end, it was suggested that a 
Tr.a..jnum number of students be established for each Faco lt A and for each university, 
giving preference to students living in the surrounding areas. ^ 

Ihe Commission also suggested the institution of dormitory facilities, with 
prof ei once for those centers that could best guarantee the seclusion and tran- 
quillity necessary for study. 

According to tire criteria suggested by the Commission, in the following 
years, two free universities were established in the Abruzzi (a region previously 



without a univeusity) and one in Rome (to counteract the excessive crowding of 



institutions in that city), as well as a higher Institution of Social Sciences 
in Jrento to meet the needs, hitherto unforeseen, for a university degree in 
sociology. 

Successively, new free institutions of higher education have been founded, 
and many new VacoltA have been added to the existing state and free universities 
in order to reduce the maximum number of students per Jjicolta. Furthermore, the 
free universities of 1 crcc and Salerno have been transformed into state institu- 
tions with the aim of improving their structures, rims increasing their student 
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capac i ty . 



Finally, and most recently, the University of Calabria -- a residential 
university center — h^s been instituted to provide this region, previously 
without a umversfty, with a modern complex of Fa col t a and new disciplines 
more directly connected with social development and the process of economic 
transformation in Southern Italy, 

The creation of new Fa^^oltji and new courses of study continues today on the 
basis of a much vaster program in relation to both the number of students which 
has more than doubled since 1946-47, and now stands at over 407,000 persons -- and 
t ho goals the University System has set for itself, namely to be able to "graduate'’ 
professional people and teachers at all levels in a number sufficient for the 



future needs of the nation. 



The Mat' ire cf the PI fining Procedure 



Discussions of the problems and activities in the physical 
planning of Rutgers, The State University took place 
during the initial seminar. Professor Wilkens emphasised 
the academic objectives of the University, the means of 
financing capital construction projects, and the status 
of the University as it is related to state and local 
g o ve r nme nt agencies. 

As a background for these visits to the existing faci 
ties and those under construction on the New Brunswick, 
and Camden campuses > Professor Wilkens used maps and 
charts. Copies of the "Master Plan Concept Report’ 1 were 
furnished each Rector, who participated in the tours. 



Introductor y Consideration s . Developing master plans for Rutgers University 
must necessarily follow many of the principles of municipal planning, particular- 
ly in those areas which, both in terms of size and physical conditions and in 
terms of present or future population growth^ are comparable in these respects to 
a municipal borough or township. In both the Trans-Raritan Campuses and in the 
Douglass-Agricultural College Campuses, in each case consisting of over a thousand 
acres of land, the planning for a system of traffic circu 1 alien and pedestrian 
movement, the installation cf utilities, the designation of appropriate uses of the 
land areas and the provision of services and controls for the convenience and 
safety of the resident student populations,, present problems remarkably comparable 
to those of municipalities in Hew Jersey with populations ranging to 20,000 
persons or mere. To their considerations must bo added the coordination and 
planning of land use and circulation with the plans for land use and circulation 
of the adjacent municipalities, with the County Master Plans for development and 
with those of suchdgcneics as the State Department of Transportation whose high- 
way d- vel opment program has already demonstrated its potential tracts up:n the 
pl .aiming of the Rutgers Campuses. 

* Built into the program at Rutgers were three organized tours for the Rectors, 
who expressed an interest in the University master plans for campus development. 
Professor Edward B. Vilkens conducted those tours, This statement is a conden- 
sation of his several talks on planning and blue printing University development. 
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With t-hio in mind Campus Ha raving must give first and primary c inside ra- 
ti on to the development of broad comprehensive plans winch reconcile the major 
policies and objectives of the above mentioned agencies. Within this structure 
the Master Plan must then go into considerable detail in determining the appro- 
priate locations for individual building sites, recreational areas, and necessary 
services, including adequate parking and bus transportation. They must provide 
the maximum in the efficiency, quality, and range cf choice of academic oppor- 
tunities in an onvi r c nm e n t that is both c 0 n d u c i ve t o th esc a c t i vi t i e s a :i d wi th i n 
the economic limitations faced by both the University and i. vs student body. The 
problem is further complicated by the riecess i ty x of reconciling current operating 
requirements with long-range policy within a scale of priorities representing 
immediate and future needs, all within a time schedule which will ensure the 
balanced g r c w th of 1 1 ie U ni ve r 5 i ty r s yhys i c a 1 faciliti e s . 

An effective comprehensive Kan ter Plan must be characterized by three 
principle elements, first, it must reflect. as completely as possible thm funda- 
mental policies of the University, i.r. academic policies, relationships to 
surrounding governmental agencies arid general services to the State of tow Jersey 
based u} on the most complete knowledge of the physical, economic and social 
factors applying ther* t . Obviously this calls for the most effective systems of 
communication, the most careful evaluation of all pertinent data, arid thorough 
knowledge of physical conditions which will afi\ ct the details of implementation 
a t 1 1 1 e f . r e g j i r ig ob j r c t i v c s . 

Second, the analysis of the problems, jhysical conditions, and economic 
as E^cts must be the r«.sul i of joint efforts with faculty members, administrative 
personnel a) . 1 student 1 epresent uti vos to prepare the most effective solutions to 
the ] relic ms under study. This involves intensive work witli University commit tecs , 
IV ans and Fxycutiv-.- Officers, and with interested groups cf citizens airj elect-,! 

0 f ficial s 0 u t s i c I* ' of the Uni v or si l y . Y r on t h e s e r. u s t be f o r ne d t ) : 0 Ma r- !+■ r FI a n s , 
g - to the general cu>jani ration of space, Hue u sc, and patterns of 
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pedestrian and vehicular circulation. These must be followed by detailed studies 
of individual sites in adherence to the principles established by the broad , 
general overall concept plans. An important element of the procedure in de- 
veloping plans for eventual adoption is the preparation of a series of alter- 
native intermediate plans to serve as the basis of discussion. These have proved 
to bo the most effective means of reaching a final determination in both general 
and specific terms . 

Obviously* the quality of the planning will not only be dependent upon the 
most effective gathering of knowledge and its interpretation* but also upon the 
caliber of the professional personnel which prepare it. It is fortunate that the 
University has available the widest possible range of experts arid professional 
personnel whose assistance and advice can be incorporated into the planning pro- 
cedure as needed. If in addition to this highly specialized professional talent* 
additional export advice is needed* it can be hired and used effectively but 
sparingly at maximum benefit to the University. 



nors and until such time as substantial revisions in it are also approved by the 
Board of Governors, the integrity of its primary concepts must be protected from 
hasty deci cions which nny be the result of short- tern problems, expediency* or 
false e con mice. Such stability is required not only to assure the development, 
of the basic idea of the scheme to full completion and to follow a comprehensive 
concept but. also to assure stability in the relationships between the university 
and its public and private neighbors. Ibis is not say that the plan not 

inherently contain the essence of flexibility in its character. It decs mean* 
however, that to bo at all useful it cannot be easily manipulated, particularly 
in detail, without constant checking against the basic policies .f the University 



Ihird, once the plan is adopted as guiding policy by the Board of Gover- 
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S po c i a 1 Considerations : External . Ma.p.-r influ- ncevS upon planning con- 
siderations will be exerted by the following: 

1. Relationship to the major state highway system. 

2. The acquisition of land necessary for the growth expansion 
or protection of the University f s interests. 

3. Cooperation with local governmental agencies. 

4 * Establishment of University policies with regard to siting on 
or adjacent to the campus related institutions and quasi-public 
agencies . 

5. Relationships with private enterprise and with the State and 
Federal government in the field of research. 

Speci al Condi tions : Internal. Within the limits of the Uni vevsi ty both 

in terms of its physical conditions and its determinations of basic policy there 
are a number of areas in which the form, nature and character of a Mac ter Plan 
have already been predetermined or are likely to be largely influenced thereby. 
Among such areas of fairly firm determinations are the following: 

, 1. Land forms and existing physical facilities of the University 

will naturally have a strong effect upon plan development. These include existing 
topographic conditions where the location and shape of the land may predetermine 
its eventual use for academic or University purposes. Ihe existence of extensive 
capital investments in utilities and in road systems which cannot be abandoned 
without excessive xirjustified expense will introduce strong physical end economic 
determinants into the planning process. 

2. The existing academic activities and policy commitments also con- 
tribute strongly to the form of the Kastcr Plan. Th? determination to develop a 
science center at. University Heights resulted in the establishment of a complex 
of buildings which will require special study to provide then with the eventual 
total range of services required such as access, parking, and landscaping. The 
location of major buildings and residential facilities and the choice of sites 

O 

os give the Lister Plans certain fixed reference points around which 
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later development rr.ust eake place. The plan must be prepared to expand upon 
and further implement already declared policies with regard to married dor it 

housing, the expansion of facilities for the administrative staff of the Uni- 
versity, the establishment of new academic enterprises such as the Center for 

Continuing Education, etc, 

* 

Policies which have established proportions for the size of future college 
units to be added to the present facilities, proportions for a balance between 
resident and commuting students, standards for student, housing as they effect 
dormitory types, student population densities in various campuses, accessibility 
of the general public to University facilities (such as auditoriums, libraries and 
ether cultural services) set guide lines in broad general terns. In more specific 
terms determinations governing curricula, optimum class sizes, length and nature 

t 

of the academic year, class scheduling, good service policies, etc., in the form 
of standards, sizes, or modular activity areas must also be reflected in the 
physical forms to house then. 

3- Developing of inde terminate poli cies . Obviously the future will re- 
quire changes in policies and attitudes by the University reflecting either now 
objectives and activities or modifications of older ones where the standards have 

become ohsjlete. In such cases the Master Plan may serve a useful p'u’pose in 

1 

pointing out the implications of various possible policies by assuming a variety 
of choices and conditions and presenting to the Boards a range of alternatives, 
sketches, cr mode If which may be helpful in developing firm policy guides for 
th--» expansion or modification of the plan. Experience with present developments 
which night be considered to be in the experimental stages will also provide 
"feed-back” information which could form the basis for more sophisticated Master 
Flans in the future. Clues nay be gather ui from these experiences which will 
help determine appropriate balances between centralized and decentralized 



the Speed at Which 
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fac 111 ties , tVic possible- range of e hoiee-s ur al to mat i '-m' 3 the speed at which 
anticipated development may lake pla^t , and tie- ivi a live p:mantnec or traneiuice 
of pivsont and future improve mc-ntr . Among these irdot erminate factors about 
which decisions must be r^ach-d eventually and which will pi ovid* standard:: for 
physical design and construction may bo listed the following : 

a) Areas reserved for research 3 par Lieu ' arly of cooperative research 
between the Shiver si ty and outside private or other public interests. 

b ) Son tinned ex pi or at. ion of the range of possibilities for providing 
student housing of various types at a ran ye of costs. 

o ) Thu provision of faculty hou sing • 

d) More specific policies for land acq-.dsi.tion , control over the rate of 



consumption of land by construction and disposal of excess properties. 

< ; ) The re lat ionship of the University to otT-campus priva tel y - o pc r a t- e d 
^servicer . 

f) Changes in educational p'Olicics affecting physical requirements and 
certain factors that nay call for alternate models in solving the 
problem . 



Obviously from the above examples certain factors of flexibili t y must be 
introduced into the plans in all areas where such indeterminate factors may be 
prcval< nt.. ibis calls for an almost automatically applicable policy to provide 
addi Li i. teal, future space to assure the availability uf such space for a letir ch - 
veil 'pmon Lai mod i fication . The alternative is to bo ’’locked in" to a set of 
fa -Hi tier, a pattern of land usage and a communication sysiem which if originally 
d- sipio d in a monumental scale would prove to be extremely difficult and expensive 
1 o replant - An alternative is to see that a factor of early obsolescence is 
built into i ome structures and installations to permit their easy re me /al and ►m- 
pi ac-uv: nf in areas where the previously mt-ci uncertainties in pfliey exist. 

o 
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Proposed Kai‘ t‘..T Plan free edure s 

The following procedures av . suggested as the moans fur obtaining the 
non L unef'D, practical, and generally satisfactory Master Plans as grubs to the 
a i; • u 1 3 d * 1 v< : 1 i ,'p'n‘. i : t of the c ampu cos . 

Uki tch Plan . It is proposed tc introduce first a scries of sketch plans 
to provide the basis for thorough discussion and also to present and illustrate 
IP.o already existing and established physical features and policies fr-ctr. which 
d- vcl upment ran take place . These sketches will be developed frem surveys:, es- 
timates of the economic growth oi* the Uni versity, the Capital Budget proposals, 
and the known Master Plans of the surrounding municipalities and of Middles*, x 
County . 

there specific guidelines nay be lacking assumptions will be made repre- 
senting a range of possibilities. Certain elements of the plans may be shown in 
a series of alternative sketches vfnieh can form the basis of discussion ar.d the 
rears for framing more specific guidelines. 

Criticism of th e FI a i ) s . '1 he sketch plans, when they have reached a state 
where they can be presented as a means of discussion, will be circulated amongst, 
all elements of the University to seek oxit contributing ideas and criticism 
towards their eventual refinement. All interested University Departments 'will be 
invited tc put forth ideas, make suggestions, and develop refinements in their 
own area of expertise. Among such participants will bo the aendtmic Deans, ad- 
ministrative official r. > mowlcdgcable individuals in live field of traffic, safety, 
housing, and so forth, representatives of student groups, and such professional 
consultants as nay be on the scene with knowledge of the University’s problems. 

When the Master P! an offietiv ly represents the composite of the ideas 
of the pr<‘ virus individuals’ consulted, it is proposed to present it to repre- 
snitatives of governmental. agencies, and municipal governing bodies and their 
planning staffs f r Dr ir reaction to the physical means for the implementation 
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of the major pel i eios and objectives of the Uni vo rui uy . Informal contacts v/ ill 
uG male with technicians and planning consultants working with local governirm nts , 
but it is suggt sled that eventually the policy making bcaids of the local govern- 
ments also be i n troduced to the plans of the University bofoiv final drafting 
o f U i< pi ar i takes ]lax , 

I : r o p o r i ■ d H a 1 1 e r I' lau . Following the above activities, Master Plane will 
bo prepared for submittal to the governing body of the University. They will 
cover general site designations for all campus areas, and specific site de- 
signations with indications for th< [proposed scale and detail of development in 
areas which are anticipated to be active within the next five years. Circulation 
plans will he developed to Un needs o.f the University and to adjacent local 
circulation patterns, tloneral utility plans will be prepared showing at least 
the nail] skeleton of utility services so that they may be related appropriately 
to site development and to minimize any necessity of relocation of utilities in 
the siting of future buildings. The plans should contain also long range landscaping 
and land development proposals with special attention to be given to the early 
steps to bo taken to provide proper planting and landscaping along major circu- 
lation routes, transitional or buffer areas and with special attention to the 
preservation of existing landscape features of high practical or esthetic value. 

Flan:' for land acquisition and disposal should also be included showing the pro- 

i 

posed practical limits of University development indicating in terras of priority 
for acquisition of such lands as nay bo themed highly desirable or indispensable 
in the protection of University growth. Other lands may be designated to be Field 
j n reserve to provide' for future needs which at present are unforeseeable . Finally, 
a time schedule or a progra , of priorities for capital improvements must be pre- 
sent'... d t> provide for the proper timing of dt volopmont and to preserve its fune- 
ti oral Kil an cor . 
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Ale o j i < ■>} i o f 1 1 ivi PI a n . When the r ; ter Man p'rccrd a*or> hav»; r« ached the 
tbovo stage of h ■ V 1 /. 1 opno n t cr where certain portions of the plans are suffi- 
ciently dn ve 1 open, U.^y shall ho sub-mi l tod to the govern ini; bodies uf l ha Uni- 
versity for approval and adoption. Tlv.y will + hi.-n provide firm guides for do- 
ve ley merit and will be available for reference in solving, problems of individual 
building si t. i ng , providing the m-ans for detailed do veloj-mcnt of architectural 
and individual building site plans which will be coordinated with the l >tal de- 
v o 1 o] yr x:. nt o f t h e various c am p u s e s . ^ 

F c v 1 e w a n d Re p o c t i n g . It is also proposed that periodic review by the 
governing boards take place., that reports bo submitted at least annually to the 
boards indicating the stat/- of development of the University in conformity w ? th the 
Master flans. At such times proposed changes in design or policy may be dis- 
cussed and amendments made to the plan to keep them continually up-to-date and a* 
the same time to keep the boards fully informed of progress in University 
development . 
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III, h m rtJWCIii f i HIGHE:! t'OU CATION 

financin'; or Italian Un i ver si ties * 

dlrjn we talk about the sources of linancinq for Italian universities, 
we must keep in mind two historical and economic aspects that have con- 
ditioned their entity on 1 nature for a century, 

Only very recently has the Italian state found itself in an economic 
and political position to bring the budget of the Ministry of Public 
education to a level that comes close to the needs of the nation, a 
nation that is today caught up, from the cechno I ogi ca 1 * i ndus t r i c 1 
point of view, in a process of rapid progress, 

In Italy, the Ministry of Public education is responsible for 
all public schools, of every type and level, from the elementary schools 
to the university. In the five-year period \j2 the budget of this 

Ministry represented barely 3*4 per cent of the total state budget; in 
the equivalent period 1 j>6 J - 6 5 . it represented I5,b per cent. The 
increase is considerable out it is still far from being satisfactory, 
if for no other reason than the fact that it has in part been absorbed 
by th? great increase in the student population. 

On the other hand only very recently ( 1 ;6e-6.J ) the Italian 
government has begun a policy of large-scale financing for education in 
general and for the university in particular* 

In the year H13-1+, spending for public education ropre sendee 
r,2 per cent ol the totul state budget. After a sharp decline due to 

* This is an edited copy of the paper ^ e a d by Rector Mario ,<ol1a 
on Tuesday March 1/. U7d at Rutgers, 
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World wor i epor oor i a l i oris for eouc^lion rose to /\ f per cent from 
\ ;25 to 1 j 3 5 ■ only to fall d'join during the period of Nor Id Wai II. 
jince then, c policy of f roar ossi ve increase lias won out, and it is 
foreseen that for ly/J, approor iations for public education will roach 
about 22 per cent of t . ,e total state budget. 

Jut these recent efforts hav * cau ; ht the central bureaucratic 
apparatus cn;np lately unprepared, vd ih the result that last January 
the j tannin'- Conference of Italian University ,’ec‘ors urged the 
institution of a Ministry c f Universities and Research, leaving to the 
present Ministry of FubHc dducation r a Si on s i bi 1 i ty for only elementary 
and secondary schools. 

fho second point we must consider in our discussion of Financing 
is the fact that Italian universities are patterned on the Napoleonic 
model and that the reforms enacted from l.»/u to tne present have never 
succeeded in renewing the structure of the system to any depth. Uni- 
versity autonomy has existed only in name and never in practice. The 
financi.l dependence of the universities on the s Late has always 
represented a subjection of the universities to central government 
offices which, through the strong bonds of Financing, intervene even 
in questions that directly concern teaching and also, in certain aspects, 
sci c nt i f i c mat ter s , 

It is true that a different mentality, which may lead to a nr eater 
liberalisation of the concept of financing is coming to the fore today, 
however slowly and laboriously; but university financing in Italy will 
i m. /i tab 1 y remain largely in the hands of the dtatc. which will thus 
retain its preponderantly limiting influence over our much auspicated 
autonomy. 
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At this point. wo Must remember, that - us we >ha11 shortly see ; 
a nol irrelevant source of financin g for research carrier! out by the 
universities is represented by the National Council of research (C*N «-c. ) 
with heao juorlurs in dome* ibis Counci ] is itself an expression of 
the state and draws almost ail its own funds from state appropriations. 

i he institution by the state of schools of all types and levels 
of f ns tr u c c 1 ’ on , and consequently <il$o of universities, is provided for 
by mi tide 33 of l he Italian Const? tuti on. 

The Third Section of this same Article 33 also states that private 
bodies and citizens can establish universities without financial 
obligations on the state, A contraries , we can deduce that the state 
universities are to be financed Dy the state, which is what takes place, 
by means of ordinary n n d ex t r aor di n ar y contributions* In practice, 
these contributions, established through ordinary legislation, do not 
cover the entire need although they constitute the most important part, 



Let us n'-xt consider state financing in two separate categories: 
di reel f i nanc i n g and i ndirect financin g 

1. Transfer of Funds - Clrectly 

The transfer of funds by t he scale to the universities for their 
operation is accompl i shed through the agency of the ministry of Public 
f.aucntion. Of particular importance in tin's regard is Law No. 9 f *2 , 
dated October 31 f 1/36, wm’ch ^ave tnc first oecisive impulse, to a 
substantial increase in a 'oropr f a t i :n$ ior the university, an increase 
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which is, however, still far from satisfying r'al needs. 

2 o Contributions for buildings 

These contributions me disbursed according to a five- 
year plan, beginning in 19&7 and terminating in 197 1# 

The)’ ?rs appropriated by the stain on tire basis of requests 
by the universities, but here -again available funds are far 
below recognised needs. 

V/e can calculate that to solve the long-s tending building 
problem* of the Italian universities and, at the sa s-e 1 ime, keep 
u) with tlie needs arising from the enormous in crease in ths student 
population, with the present potential of cent r i but i ons, at least 
three fi\e^year plans of the sort Instituted by Lav/ 641 will be 
necessary* In other words, we shall have to make sacrifices for 
at least fifteen more years, far too many to be accent ah 1 e • Wc 
c r n, tlicrefore, only hope that the second five-y>r ol n wit! 
increase building funds -\i/r the universities, with respect to 
the first pi ar« 

3. Financing of Scientific Research 

Through the budget of the Ministry of Public £ due a t i o a, the 
state finances part of the scientific research program carried 
cj^ within the universities. The sum is indeed quite modest, 
however, since the .ministry i ^ allowed only about three and a 
half billion lire for actual research, and about five billion 
lire for s o i c n t i f i c equ i pnent • 

The problem of financing research i i the universities is 
very complex, since in Italy, the burden of expense for scientific 



research falls in large to the National council of 

Research. Tut this Council is under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of the President of the Council of ministers, not under 
the ministry of ^ublic Education* Coordination of the activities 
of the Ministry and the Council of Research is, therefore, 
difficult and in no way regulated by law. 

This situation does not permit sufficient harmony in t 
use of funds for research, if for no otii^r reason than the fact 
chat exchange of information between the two bodies is purely 
super f icf a I • 

Each of you rmy be interested to know that t lie National Council 
of research administers a budget of about 60 billions lire, with 
which it finances laboratories and researen centers, wnich arc 
almost all connected with the universities, and supports basic 
research through contracts with university institutes as well* 

4* financial Contribution from University Associations 

LLani'wCij ) 

The law regulating Italian Universities states that public 
bodies (such as city and provincial governments) or private 
persons and organizations can organize to finance a university* 

This is the origin of the so-called "University Associations" 

( C o n s o r z i b ni ve r s i t a r i J , wh i c h in t i me s past n 1 j ye d an important 
rule, both flora My and financially* They have now lost much of 
their importance, since the financial comnitment required today is 
far too J rea t* To jive an exanple of the importance of these 
Associations, l might mention the fact that in I30ui the Lombard 
University Association, which supported the University of ?avfa, 
provided the institution with sums equal to 30 per cent cf its 
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total budget. Today, t*is aid amounts to Jess than J o^r cent* 

s 

5 C Financial Cent r i but i ons f rom n ublic ^odios and Private Persona 

These contributions, w 1 ich are provided for by low, are 
losing their importance, since ii Italy the local governments 
(cities and provinces) very often have deficit budgets, Never- 
tlx less, the universities do draw a certain amount of their 
income from this source* 

Contributions from private oersons are very often i 1 the 
form of bequests and donations, which are deductible from *’ncome 
taxes* 

n. F:es Paid by Individual Students to the Administration of the 

University in which They are Enrolled 

At one tine, these fees represented an important percentage 
of a university budget. Tod^y, t m $ nercentage has b*en greatly 
reduced, and seems likely to fall still further in the near future, 
since present government policy aims at transferr i n j .he cost of 
university education i ncrea s i n *] 1 y onto the shoulders of ^ he state* 
f h^r trend is towards free university instruction* 
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Sources 
1 . °*ym?nt 
Personnel - 



of indirect financing include the fclfovinii 
of Teaching, Administrative, Technic.- 1 and Executive 
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University personnel (with the exception of the free 
universities) are ex lege employees o f t be state-ttini s try of 3 jM ic 
Education* Tt follows that staff personnel are paid in entirety 
directly by the stale and thus the costs do not weigh on t J budgets 
of the individual uni vers i tf e s/ but, oar t icu 1 a r J y during the last 
two decades, tlv- universities ! ?vr found themselves faced with ever- 
growing conni t nmt $ and have thus ' r ^n forced to hire new personnel 
directly (particularly lecturers and a? istant professors, technici.n 
administrative and executive personnel) at their own expense. Tnis 
kind of operation is absolutely i ndi sponsab I e for the life of the 
universities today; out, as (yie may assume, it nas unuer mined tneir 
already fragile budgets, 

T hc state also finances scholar shi pf* for teaching and scientific 
training (both in Itcly and abroad! and thus couiri.utes to the 
formation of teaching personnel. 



2 , Use h y the Uni vc r s i l y of Pub lie :e a 1 F s i n t * 

A considerable vnount of public real estate is occupied by t He. 
uii vers i t i vs, totally r partially free of charge# 

ouch use of public property is facilitated by Lhe fact that in 
Italy the great majority of universities am state institutions* 

3. Tax Exemptions 




Various laws csta.Jis. certain forms of tax exe.npti ‘ i in favor 
of t he universities, w < i c h am, for tax purposes, jlaced oi thc 
same level as the public adii ni st rat iom (for example, thn state 
itself, the provinces and city governrents, etc.). In particular, 
thc universities ore exennt fron H 1 direct taxation (private and 
corporate income tax), fren tariff duties on the import*ti:n of 
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scientific en - 1 pment , an J fr om consumption taxes; however, they a re 
hold to >ny r*a1 estate taxes* 



3y translating tho normative r1e;vents utlincd above into 
concrete figures, it is i nteres t ’ nr to n:.te tr-*t, c mp^red to 
the total Italian state budget for the y<* ;r 1^68 of 9976,3 
billions lire, 1*0*6 til ions were s f r*nt 4 for mi varsity instruction. 
Thus, spending for ths university represented only about 1,^3 per 
cent of the tote 1 Ipcd nuJget* 

If wo then consider t hn t this s tin w js spent for 333*516 students* 

; h n figure for tot; I enrollment in the academic year 1^66 -6 7* we 
cur.e to the rather d i scv>ur*gi nj conclusion that in that year the 

Italian stMe s ent an average of the modest su-ri of ^2k t 204 lire 

“V 

per student. However, these Mgures, while they include 
the financial cont ri bu t i ons established by taw 9^2 of 
October 31, 1966, they do not include the funds provided 
by law 64 1 of July 28, 1967, for building renewal and ex- 
pansion, Also, these figures do not include the contri- 
butions of public bodies and private citizens, the fees 
paid by^students and part of existing indirect financing. 

To conclude, let .ne make the following comments: 

1, In the light of existing laws, the ad ni ni $t.*a tive autonomy of 
the Italian universities exists only in name an 1 not in f*ct, 

2, .’* ■* f nancial de?eo:Vr>ce of the universities on t He central 

st^tc annaratus greitly reduces tneir freedom of action and, indirectly, 
tneir freedon of thought* 

3, Th> financial co itr i but i ons provided the sta*c are still far 
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'ro;i ccveri rj r ?) nee's, t..o laudable -efforts ia.ie since 13 " 7 . 

h 0 The greatest financial aid for research cones to the Italian 
universities through the channel of the National Council of desearch, 

. r eater col labor ration between the Cornell and the Ministry of Public 
Education -and an increased availahlity of funds for res u'-rch, tnrough 
either the fonner or the laior body, are ■*ucli to be desired, 

ccnweiirA iY 

3WMK 

I understand that Mr, Alexander t>ok you down this morning to the 

• * 

Board or Governors and the I’ resident on this chert of organization, This 

F 

afternoon, i L will he my pleasant duty to enlighten you with respect to the 
compH cat ions which these two boards (Board of Governors and Board of Trustees) 
give me as Vice President and Treasurer, in addition to whatever problems 
the President gives me, and also what problems I give them, 

The operation which I shall epeek on this afternoon will be that 
part of the University which is concerned with the non -academic and the 
financial part of the operation, I will try to tie-in a. c - much as I can 
the associ ations which I have with the academic part, and the impl i cat i on s 
which financial decisions make on the conduct of the University. This is 
the academic side here (pointing to the chart) under the Vice-President and 
Provost, At the present time, Or. Schlatter, vdio is in Italy, is this per- 
son, Ycu will have speaking with you tomorrow Dr, Winkler, who will cover 
that part, This is the particular area of the University in which I have a 
concern. Under the Controller is Mr, Doak. As my associate his duties include 
budget and accounting, purchasing, safety department, and various other opera- 
tions in that sense, including the budgeting of the whole University, 

*Sce ci rt on p. 3 )* 
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We hove hero a Personnel Deportment which is mainly concerned with 
the non-academic personnel; however* they do cover that area of academic 
personnel that has to do with fringe benefits, life insurance, health in- 
surance, and tilings of that nature. These services must be centralized, of 
course, We do not in this office have anything to do with the appointment 
of ac-idoiiii •: personnel other than this fringe benefit part. The Auditing 
Section is on internal auditing group, T . t is not a very large group. They 
audit financial records, reporting directly to me to find out whether the 
Controller is «V>ing his job right •-* loncj with some other people. So, be is 
independent from anyone except that ho reports directly to me. 

Ihe facilities Section is really broken down into two main sections: 
one is the operation of the entire physical olant as it exists today. This 
includes the maintenance, the custodial services, utilities, operation of 
heating plant, end things of that nature. The second part of this particu- 
lar department which is headed un by the Assist an: to the Vice President has 
to do with that port of our operation which deals with r.ew construction. In 
this office, we have a small staff of architects. We have also an engineer- 
ing group including the areas o r mechanical and electrical. In addition, we 
hav' also a contract admi ni s t r a t i on group. These people prepare the contracts 
thnt we nu . t award to the construction trades for the erection of new build- 
ing. 



One of the pecu I f urf t f es which we have in the U,S, and particularly in 
Nc-w Jersey i$ that we do not award a new building 01 a construction contract 



to e single contractor, 3 / law, we must have five boslc contracts; the genera! 

4 



contractor, mechanical, electrical, heating and ventilating, and the plumbinn 



contract. This is where our trouble starts because there is nobody in charge 
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operation, one! trio construction procedure i s no stronger then the 
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weakest link in 1 1 > ■ . t cbo* n. '►V'? cco trying to correct but at ton 

momen t this i; the wav we huvo *-~ operate, We are also peculiar in 
:M ■> respect in ^ -ov. 1 Jersey, i:> the : by 1 a\g Nutgers University hus control 
op its contract operations, M bo rot report Vo the State of New Jersey 
in till s respect, We hi re our own orchi toots; we Av/ai b our own con- 
tracts; oik* wo supervise our own construction. You will find in most in- 
stances in t' e Uni toil States that state universities or lond-urant institu- 
tions do r.o t hove this capability. In that connection, we con borrow money 
on those structures whi ch are sel r -suppor ti ng, Now, w? can borrow money for 
any purpose; hut v.a do not dj Generally because we must pay it hack pod 
the only way we con c'n this is with revenues. So, •.*? do float bonds on the 
University’s faith and ere. t (not the State’s) for such things as residence 
halls, dining halls, bookstores, health facilities, student centers, or any 
particular activity where we have revenue end we can meet the debt. Now, in 
order to float these bonds, I need to get the approval of the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Board of Trust cor. 

In this particular area there is another Assistant Vice President, whose 
particular ro'.e is to take care of all cur computing services. He supplies 
also other information processes that are generated by our business operation, 
and services the University Registrar’s Office, i^iere we have ell of our 
students' grades on the computer. We render reports to aii stv,Jen.s via com- 
puter printouts at the end of each hall year, or semester. Also in this parti- 
cular unit we furnish almost simultaneously each professor with a complete 
roster of bis class so that when he meets his class for the second time at thu 
latest (sortatimes even on the first meeting), he knows who should be in his 
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class, Wo 3 tody systems here and try to upgrade them wherever we can. 

We do not have as many persons assigned in this area as we would like, 
but wo do attempt to revise and re^tudy systems in order to make them 
more economical, arid more meaningful in the management of the University, 

Here we have an Assistant to the Treasurer. You might say he is more 
or less a "leg nan 11 for r tv?; nowever, he does have the responsibility of over- 
seeing the University dining hall operations. Hie rest of his job is realty 
o staff job, trying to meet the demands that are placed on us by the Federal 
government for information, lie is the liason officer with granting agencies 
for such things as the financing of buildings, where, until very recently 
at least, kve have gotten some support for our academic facilities by grants 
from f ho Federal government; and lie is the person who prepares the applica- 
tions, vrfvi ch we than submit to the Federal government for support* That 
gives you a thumbnail sketch of the admi nf s tra tf ve organization which reports 
di rec 1 1 y to me , 

How, in the literature that we sent to you, the red booklet, you will 

* 

see the breakdown of the University dollar* On page 6, you will note where we 
get our money, While I notice from the papers we have here that tuition and 
fees ore an insignificant amount of your Italian university dollar income, 

for us it is a very substantial amount: however, our percentage, of course, 

W 

is much less than you will find in the case of private institutions in America, 
whore tuition and fees are more substantial than they are here. 

When we work up our asking budget and submit it to the State, what we 
do is to calculate the income which we expect in the next year from a 1 1 sources, 
other than the Statj; and, then, essentially, what we obtain from the State is 

chart on p, 77* 
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a deficit appropriation. In ofcher ^ords, the State decide? vs+ia t the 
total figure is to L i by hilling in the blank* They add up the income 
that the University anticipates during th^ fiscal year and they appropriate 
the difference, or deficit. 

Now, the University, up until the present time, has had a rather inde- 
pendent role as to how we spread these dollars once we get then, Of course, 
we do not really ignore die program, which we submitted to the State; but 
we do have some leeway in the expend! t ore of our funds. As you can see, from 
this particular breakout of the University dollar, the largest percentages 
are tuition and fees, our ouxiliar enterprises, which arc the resident 
halls, the dining halls, bookstores, our inter-col 1 egi ate athletics, our 
University press and revenue producing operations, or what we call in the 
United States auxiliary services. Another rather substantial percentage 
of our income, of course, is from sponsored research. This is thenoney 
which we obtain to some degree from private corporati ons, but mainly from 
the Federal government. The National Science Foundation, for example. 
QUESTION 

What do you mean sponsored? 

SWINK 

I think we should make a distinction between revenue from Federal and 
State sources. The State and Federal governments do not contribute in the 
way individuals do, The State makes an annual appropriation through the 
legislature, and the Federal government mokes it only indirectly through 
research projects, perhaps with one exception* That is through the Land 
grant Act* We do get a regular annual appropriation through a Federal low, 
called Smith-Leaver and Hatch Act, and a couple of others, which support 
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the University's ejri cultural Operation at 1.57 percent, 

3ased on an individual's application to support a particular research 
project, all app 1 i ca ti ons are prepared by individual faculty members. They 
are reviewed by the Dean of our Graduate School , end then they are processed 
through our Contract Research Office. When fully approved, they arc sub- 
mitted to the various government agencies, of which the Notional Science 
Foundation ;s a principal one* The National Institute of Health, which is 
normally health-related, of course, has been one of the causes of some of the 
students' disruptions on- ca opus* It has been a great deal easier for the 
people who a^e interested in sponsoring research to tack it on to the De- 
fense budget in order to obtain a particular appropriation. Our students 
and to some extent now, our legislators, take a rather dim viev; of this and 
they now say that this procedure should be stopped. College personnel, 
under pressure, have said that the Defense Department may not support ac- 
tivities in researen un'ess they are defense-rel ateo, One of the difficulties 
that this particular trend may have upon research at the university is in 
many instances we have been conducting pure research but it always has had 
the possibility of being connected with Defense, For tjii s reason, our more 
militant students take exception to this kind of research at the University, 
QUESTION 

Is the fiscal year of the University the same as the fiscal year of the 
Federal government? 

SWINK 

Our fiscal year is the same at the State's: July 1 to June Unless 
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there are some questions about where the University dollar comes from, 
we may now !ook at how we spend it* 

h s y° u can see from our expenditure-., over here in cons true tion and 
departmental research are the major items* By depar tmental research, we 
mean those activities that are conducted by the departments as pretty much 
an on-going part of their operation. General ly, it is financed by the bud- 
get which the particular department receives annually. The other research 
comes on the fringes and is supported by the Federal government or private 
industries, or the State to a very snal 1 degree* Money in this category 
is accounted for separately from the regular educational budget* 

From 1'95d-59 until 1969-70, the total State appropr i a fci on for the 
operation of Rutgers University moved from $ 1 2, 509,000 to 'f9, 600,000* 7he 
total University expenditures during that period moved from 27>OOQ,OQO to 
$101,000,000, At the present time, v:e are operating on a $100,000,000 bud- 
get, in the various areas represented by tfutgers, the State University. 

An Idea of how we handle our budgeting process might be of interest* 

C.t the University there are currently 31 ,000 who are working for a degree. 
About half of that 3^,000 arc full-time students, and the rest are on a part- 
time basis, plus about an additional 35,900 who are here in a non-credit 
s tat*us--mayb& formal courses, but which do not carry college credit; or they 
may be courses of a week or 10 days or two weeks duration. This latter 
group of students are enrolled in what we call University Extension* So, w’e 
are enrolling about 63-65,000 students, of whom about 31,000 or 32,000 are 
eligible to work for earned degrees. There are three main campuses; -- one, 
he' e in hew Brunswick, -- one in Newark,- -and one in Camden; arid we also have 
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scura evening divisions that are college credited and opera e i t i Patterson 
and Jersey City. In addition, some ofojr agricultural ('derations a^e 
scattered from the Northern to Southern New Jersey • We have three large 
farms, and County Agents in each county but on , Hudson. The number of 
staff members varies with the size of each county, New Jersey is sub- 
divided into ?\ counties, or political subdivisions. 

A University course has a certain weight, depending upon the number 
of hours that are spent in class, so that the person who takes three hours 
of instruction a week for y $ weeks usually gets three college credits. The 
formal college degree requires J?0 credits over a 4-year period, so he takes 
roughly 40 different subjects in order to get a college degree. When t 
say college credit, I mean a course that carries college credit in an 
academic course that may be applied toward fulfilling the requirements 
for either bachelor's, master's or doctor’s degrees. The pattern varies 
from college to college, depending upon liberal arts or technical, but 
basically, as far as I know, it does not go undo 1 ’* l/'O credits. The master's 
degree is usually 30 credits, in. addition to the 120 credits for the first 
degree , 

I may have diverged a bit fr^ii my area of respons i bi 1 i ty, I had beeper 
get back to finance, 

In the development of our budget, the process we follow is 1) the call 
goes out from my office to the several deans, and 7) they in turn to the 
department chairmen, asking them for their best estimate of what ihey arc 
going to need for the next year, We have re. antly changed our procedure a 
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li 1 1 1 o hit in order Lc 1 to development of the budget, We now hove 

the continuation budget ’which taker inLo account what we figure to be 
:he i rtfl ati on-iry increases to just continue the present budget, Thi * 
v'3 cor* do by just putting ft through the computer. Then, we ask the 
academic j: 2 C pie to jive us a breakdown in foui areas, which can be added 
onto the continuation budget. The: e ureas are increased enrol Iment and 
services. wh ; " , ‘ .e f^l the University will be subjected to tor the nob 
year; and, then, we osk for a separate figure on any irprovemen ts they 
w'^u 1 d like to irvke i n ti-ei r present operation. In doing so, they are 
asked to give us, in order or priority and in budget dollars, whet they 
feel they would like to ask for* Each September, we ask fur a budget 
fi'.uro ii order of priority for ary new program*. This then flows b.:ck 
up the line, through the derm?, to my office, V/e then put oil this in- 
formation into our computer and come out with the total budget, broken 
down into conti nuation, increased enrollment services, progran* improvements 
and major new programs. Once we have this figure, then the Provost and I 
review it carefully. There is a major t esponsi bi 1 i t y in the Provost's 
office for the total academic program. When we are satisfied what wo win t 
to ask for we discuss this with the President for his concurrence and we the 
submit it to the State Department of Higher Education and consult with them, 
They will then submit their specific recommendations directly to the Budget 
Bureau of the State, and v;e in turn submi t our original reguest directly to 
the budget Bureau of the State, 

About November or early December, we wf 1 1 appear before the Budget Bure 
in defense of our Asking Budget, and they in turn will then incorporate 
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what the Governor plans to ask the legislature for in Mb Annual budget 
Message, wh f c J > he gl ?s in the first or second week cm* >ruary # Then 
the App r op r i a t i on c Cemmi t tee of the C< >, j t e 1 e p i s [ i r • ^ use - 1 ! y a : oi n t 

coMrtittec composed i f me-nbjrs of the legis" : tu 2 e-v. t . '■ c; wi I i 
review the Asking Budgets o r all dope: L.ncnts end g, > , and some t in’, e 

be 1 ween the fi ' ■ t of May and 1 he first of July, we ,et r-jr Operating Bud- 
get for th succeed! 1 o year. We then take t.ie Budget and moke an evalua- 
tion to determine how we arc going to use ':lv>sc <i >1 \ rs« In the particu- 
lar case of this year, we asked for a $3 ^ mi 1 1 ion ii cr e?:c am got only 
$ ^ million over last year’s budget. We have, of course, to ta^e that 
smaller increase and divide it equitably among the various budgets and 
make allotments to the schools and departments in the total University, 
QUESTION 

Did you ask for $30 million extra because you actually needed it; o« 
di d yon expect such a curtailment in your request, and, therefore, you 
overasked? Hid you really need $30 million extra? 

S WIN K 



We had a legitimate request of $30 million. Mr. Doak and I feel that 
had we been given the $30 million we could net have spent it in twelve 
months, It is our personal feeling that we could have fi te M i gen 1 1 y and 
economically spent approximate! y $15 million. The State Department of 
Higher Education had reconmended in its recornendat i on to the Governor 
about M2 million, and ■.-« felt that this was a bit low in relation vc our 
needs, but it was not an unrealistic kind of a budget for them to support 
us, We feel that the budget v/hich the Governor gave us is a tragedy, in 
view of the demands we are being asked to cover. I do liOt knov; if that 
answers tin question, 
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west ion * 

How are you going to adopt your program to one-eighth oF what you 

had ashed forV Did you distribute those mi 11 ion proportionately 

/ 

among the di fforent departments or schools that made requests? 

S.VINK 

Well, the first tiling, of course, to meet the situation is to delete 
all major naw programs, In so doing, you do not improve anything you al- 
ready have, You ''an see how these are big sums of money, then the increased 
enrol Irnen ts » While they have given us the faculty that we need (one faculty 
member for every 12,6 students) we fall behind in non-acadcmi c support per- 
sonnel: secretaries, technicians, trained library people, aicoun tar. ts , 
auxiliary and executive personnel, etc. The other thing we suffer Is the 
gradual deterioration of our buildings, facilities and equipment, So- in 
some respects it becomes a false economy because we are using up o^r capita! 
with deferred maintenance and repair. 

Our operation should end up only slightly favorable since th^re hove 
been years in the post when we have had a small surplus, which. we ^mild 
then absorb the foMowirtg year, So, we could raise our tuition rates maybe 

every other year , “"'du i it is not our object to create a s^rplui at Kutgers-- 

that is to make a profit which would then be used in turn to finance other 
operations, Of course, you realize that in the financing of our student dor- 
mitories and dining halls, the costs are going up; and we have designed the 
inancing arrangement in what we call "a system," 3y upgrading our older 
, units, we then charge the same rate for a room in an olef unit as we do in 
a new unit, In that way, we are equalising th, ; charges to the students. In 

b r ief, the cider units are helping to pay for the newer units. It includes 
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whet wo coll debt service. Juilc'ing new units currently costs SlO/JOv 
a bii d The debt service on that $10,000, for say 35 years, is approxi- 
mately $cl0.; a year (at $00 a thousand)* It costs us no tiling for the older 
ones, jo, what we do is spread the $000 over both old and new units and 
have a $400 charge with everybody getting the some rate* We end up with 
what is an acceptable charge for each student who has to occupy a new donrn' 
tor y unit# 

.JUESTIOU 

What is (ho relationship between sponsored research and income, and 
sponsored researches end service? and expenses? There also appears lo be 
’’other sponsored programs" on both pages of your report* If there is defi- 
nite reintiunship between the two, there appears to be no profit to the Uni 
varsity. They balance. Do they cancel one another cut? 

DOmK 

For sponsored research projects, wc account for them through what we 
call Restricted Current Funds, Nov, a Restricted Current Fund is financed 
from ilo University^ Departmental Operating Cudgels, For example. Re- 
st/! c to j Current Funds are distinct from the Operating Budget of ihe Uni var 

y 

sity. So, in effect, wc have two budgets. When we receive money From any 
granting agency for a specific purpose, it is obviously a Restricted Fun U 

So, that money may not be usul for any other purpose. Perhaps this is pe- 

*> 

cuiierly /oer i can ! This comes from notching the ears of the* cattle in the 
West. To notch the ear of your cattle and nobody else's. 



VI j obvious!/ cannot anticipate all of the sponsor®'! research at the 
time we are making the budget* So**: cf it tnoy com a in after wc have es- 
tablished the budget; historically we would not necessarily have the funds 
as we project the budget for the next operating year. This slioulcf not dis- 
turb our budget which is the basis for receiving our funds from the State* 

Sponsored resear cb funds come mostly from the Federal government* We 
tend to shew a profit on research* We do usually expect to recover overhead 
from the grant; so, its indirect costs are increased as a result of the re- 
search* Accordingly, we require a special indirect cost or a f Iowan ce re- 
covery of all the indirect costs wo face: purchasing, personnel, building 
maintenance, etc* 

QUESTION 

Does the University receive any of the fees? 

00 A* 

No, not at dutgers, but it is possible. 

In our Medical School, for example, the doctors, because they are on 
full salary, will do some professional work and get fees for it. These foes 
a ? *e collected ir» a spec ill account* Then, professors and deans will be able 
to spend monies out of that account for whatever purposes they want so long 
as they are related to the Medical School, What the Dean is trying to do is 
to give them a salary which is sufficiently attractive so that they will not 
have to augment their own salary by outside activities. Therefore, the School 
demands 1 00/ of their time, When we get into a b-ycar medical school opera- 
tion, the School will have patients, and the patients will bn charged for ser- 
vices, The; cr vices will cerx: into this practice fund, which will help sup- 
port the Medical School and will not go to the individual doctor, 
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QUESTION 



Then, generally the salary of a professor in the Medical School will 
be much higher than one in another faculty? 



The Medical School salary is highest. The Low faculty is second, and 
all ;he rest are oefo.v that* The difference will generally run: medical 

school faculty member, who is a professor of medicine, will get a salary 
of appro xi motel y $30,000 a year, A clinical professor, will get an addi » 
tional $ 6 , 000 , end a neper troeri t chairman on top of that will get an addi- 
tional $4,0 n 0. 

QUESTION 

Are faculty of the Law School permitted to conduct activities outside 
the Uni ver s i ty ? 



They do, to a limited extent. This depends on the Dean of the Law School. 
Actually, they try to restrict this "moonl i ght i ng" so that it will not inter- 
fere with one's normal function as law professor. 

'QUESTION 

What is the range for a professor in clinical work? 



The range \ill be somewhere between $23,000 and $ 36 , 000; they may be 
part-time faculty and conduct their law practice in addition. 



Are there full-time faculty in the School of Law and what are they 
maki n g? 

SWINK 

About $3000 under the medical school, about $3^*000. There is 0 big 
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debate in higher education about "full time"* I wouicf say that in the 
better professional institutions it is never higher than 12 credit hours, 
or 4 courses as an undergraduate teacher in one of our colleges. That is 
’2 hours of classroom instruction per week# Normally, one will find the 
faculties asking for teaching loads of 6 or 9 hours, and the trend in better 
universities is a 9 or 6 hour teaching load. We do n^t put a time clock on 
these people* They are also in research* One thing which I think this group 
ought to know is that- the politicians around the state say, 'Yiy goodness! 

V. f e pay you ^25,000 for teaching only 12 hours a week!" 

riegatding keeping track of total hours, I cannot keep track of them* 

I have to depend upon their peers to keep track of them* 
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COMMENTARY 

BASSETT 

Unlike public universities which receive annual financial support from 
state j county or municipal governments, Columbia presents itself to the pull ol‘ 
private funds in support of the University* 

I shall disregard entirely the sources of support that come from taxes, 
what we call the Tax Dollar. 

For many years, colleges and universities lived largely by income from en- 
dowment-- funds that have been accumulated over many years --and by income from 
student tuition. 

The endowment fund, in the course of time, has become progressively less 
and less adequate. Expenses have risen much faster than the University can 
accumulate large suns of investment money, on which the return would vary from 
five to seven per cent. Institutions that have had to rely on private support 
gradually have had to accept the idea of continuity, --repeated annual support 
efforts. Fortunately, the idea has grown quite rapidly, indeed, almost as 
rapidly as the increase in public money. 

There are a number of different sources that ha/e contributed to the 
growth of private support. First, the practice of an Annual Alumni -Diving Fund 
has developed, pretty much under the leadership of institutions like Princeton, 
Yale and Dartmouth. 

Whenever a university gets its graduates in the habit of making annual 
contributions in support of the institution, typically it stays there because 
the annual contributions arc of a modest amount. Usually, they range from $10 
to $1,000 depending upon the circumstances. If a university can get its annual 
fund l7 p, say to $2,000,000 a year, you see, capitalized at five per cent, that 
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is a very substantial, substitute for an endowment; and it is just as secure as 
an endowment because the number of alumni is being added to each year. So, the 
university continues to present alumni, with the opportunity of making this 
annual contribution. 

A second source of support, and this is rather interesting in that it has 
grown almost as fast as the growth of the so-called Annual Alurjni -Giving Fund. It 
is the individual who did not go to college, but has made a fortune and wants the 
vicarious experience of an association with an institution of higher learning. 

This is usually in the form of very large gifts. This type of support has grown 
very substantially. 

■ A third source of support has been in interesting enough businesses and 

\ 

corporations. When this effort was begun some 1$ years ago, namely to encourage 
business organizations to support institutions of higher learning, there first 
had to be a clarification of the law, which was achieved. Now, it is a perfectly 
valid thing for a corporation officer to give so^e of the stockholders money, 
even though there is no authorization of the stockholders convened in an annual * ' 
meeting. At first, this source of support created a good deal of concern on 
campuses because there was a fear that corporate influence would follow the gift. 

As a matter of fact, this has not happened. Today, business firms in America 
are making perhaps $1*00,000,000 available annually in support of higher education. 
Fifteen years ago, it was maybe $ 2 $ - 30 million. 

Another source of private support is the philanthropic foundation, of 
which there are many in the U.S. The philanthropic foundation is more likely 
cj accompany its gift with an identification of what the gift will be used for. 

It is unlikely to be given as free money for the general support of the univer- . 
sity, or to be used by the officers of the university in ways that th<y may 
determine as most urgent . So, in a rather subtle way, the influence of the phil- 
0 opic foundation on the programs of the university has exceeded the influence 
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of corporate business, which does not exist in that gift*? are given without 
"s t rings . r 
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All of these sources of income come to something in excess of-- I think 1 
remember the last figure - - a billion and a quarter dollars annually. It varies 
from time-to-time , It's not nearly enough to finance a large university of higher 
education. It is a very substantial part. This is complemented by tuition in- 
come and by some help from governmental sources, that are indirect in the sense 
tV at they give students scholarships directly. Fellowships are provided to 
students, which help the University raise tuition. So, it is an indirect assist- 
ance . 

Without this billion and a quarter dollars annually, part of which goes 
to institutions that we think of as being state supported, for example, Michigan 
where you have been visiting, gets a very large annual support from private 
sources; and certainly California, as well. Chicago is a private institution, 
like Columbia 3 but both of us get some tax money. So, the thing is becoming 
blurred as sources of support change; but the larger the private support, which is 
continuing to increase year after year, the better most of us in private institu- 
tions feel about it. 

It takes virile academic administrators today. They cannot sit cn top of th 
hill and expect this kind of thing to come flowing in at the various institutions. 
They must go out and discuss the nature the institution, the programs that have 
been accepted and approved by the faculties and administration of th 1 * institution 
and present t potential bidders the opportunity to share in this *xciting ex- 
perience. The university president, today, must spend maybe hot less than a thiru 
or half of his time in keeping the institution nourished financially. 

C omr>e n t X 

Everything my colleague and friend her. has said is true, but there is 
another side to the coin which I shall describe to you. You would not be 
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correctly interred if you did not hear something about it while lie re. This is 
what I an going to tell you. 

In the first place, in the midst of contributions that he recited to 
you, I think it is fair to say that only the Annual Alumni -Giving Fund is really 
free of cost to the institution. I do not mean that some of the monies are not 
sometimes allocated by the donor, but the choice of the purpose winch they give 
it is an established University choice. So it helps, one million, two million, 
three million dollars a year. Everything else is an aid and a burden. Take, 
for example, the large gift by one individual for a building. First, it almost 
never pays for the entire building, because building costs increase during con- 
struction. Second, you never get ten cents for up-keep once the building is 
built. It is always built in the latest fasYiicn and all the equipment costs an 
enormous amount. So, you have one more building and you are poorer by $-200,000 
for the year. 

We go to the government lor support, largely but not exclusively, fox 
the natural sciences. Support from the Federal government is very large. It is 
quite indispensable because no such sums would be available el ewhero for the 
very expensive scientific equipment and scientific personnel that we need. 

The law states that the University must show its contribution towards that 
kind of work ranging between 5 and 10 per cent. Yvcry grant from the government 
costs the University something which has to be shown. The private philanthropic 
foundations are the worst for two reasons. In the first place, they push pro- 
jects onto the University which the University might never take up, and It is 
dangerous to refuse a gift because you night /ant to ask a foundation for money 
later for something you really want. So, you accept what, you do net want in 

nope the foundations have made it a rule, which t \ry have not broken, never t<. 

* 

pay for overhead costs. Suppose it is a project, a study of social affairs or 

0 
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political science. 



or something of that sort. They will pay for the time of the 
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investigators, for the secretaries, the typewriters, telephones and paper. The 
University will have to supply all the rest: space, heat, light, and the adminis- 
trative costs. So, ev-iy project makes the University poorer. Moreover, there is 
a kind of interference not intended from the mere fact that the University becomes 
res pons I bl e . 

The faculty of the average American university has become oriented to 
outside donors. People of the greatest distinction come quite naturally to think 
that they are working for the Ford Foundation, the National Science Foundation, or 
a single donor. The University, as we have come to say, is just the place where 
they hang their hats. A secondary effect of all this, which is important in re- 
lation to money, is that an artificial shortage of academic power has been the rule 
for the last l£ to 20 years. That shortage has brought about competition, salaries 
have gone up, nobility has increased, and your best academic men are always threaten- 
ing, as I)r . Das set told you, to leave and go somewhere else, where there is more • 
money. Add to this the very important fact that student tuition fees pay on an average 
J 4 O per cent of the actual costs of education, so that the university has to find 6 0 
per cent, add to that variously. 

» 

The corporation, the private foundation, the alumni foundation, or the 
company nay give to the department of geology, because it is interested in shale 
deposits, but with no precise purpose in mind, just general connections. Of all 
the gifts of business corporations throughout the nation, approximately ho pe^ 
cent is what we call unrestricted- Perhaps 60 percent is for identified purposes 
that may or may not be directly related to a company's interests. Even where 
there is a purpose designated, many times and in many cases, it is for, we will 
say, the small liberal arts college that may have very little academic activity 
1 elated to the business or company. 
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VJith respect to the competition for the funds, needless to say, it is intense. 
It does suggest that in the administration of our’ academic institutions in the 
years ahead, we must think , perhaps, and this gets you into the government of 
academic institutions, of the separation of some of these primary functions of a 
president or a rector, who is primarily interested with the faculty in develop- 
ment and academic programs. But a second person, call him Chancellor, call him 
whatever you will, who is 2 'osponsible for finding the funds to nourish the insti- 
tution, has to be sure that the funds are administered in ways that are harmonious 
witn the academic program, that the president and his colleagues still have de- 
veloped. Tn other words, tho test, in my judgment, in administering a great 



academic institution in years ahead is going to be so difficult and so complex' 
that it is quite unfair to expect one man tc- be able to do it. 

I night add just one word or two more to what the Dean has said, which is 
this: so far, business contributions from corporations have been the smallest 

contributions to the total receipt of gifts from any source. Dean Brown may 
well have the fe-.ling because he v:as Dean of the School of Business that the 
University benefits now very greatly from this support. I do not think that it 
does,* it benefits, but it should benefit more. Presidents should do as he says: 
but, outside the School of Business, contributions have been potent. Vould you 
agree? I go to a great many liberal colleges \ they get from their big local 
corporations maybe £20,000 a year. That goes nowhere. But I can only once again 
cite the figures: out of tho biPi^n and a quarter of private support, 

$h00 ,000,000, if you divide that by the total number of institutions, y>’U <!■' not 
get very much. 



Boards of the private universities anything like political representation. 1 h* re 
may be a Senator or Congressman hero or tL re, but off hand I cannot think of tne. 




I think it would be an exaggeration to say that we now hav< , on our 




at the level of the Federal Bureau of the Budget or the dtate IV par tme-nt of 



Fd u e a t . i on . ■ It is adm 1 ni s tr a t e d a nd i. s n o 1 i- 1 e g i s 1 a l i v o - 

How, if you are thinking of another aspect uf the dj f fere nee between 
State a?:! private institutions, namely v;hat *hu university tends to do in response 
to public opinion, you find that the State legislator, let us say in Arkansas, 
Illinois or any State you want to name, represents to the university authority 
what the public wants in a way of services. In Wisconsin, cub jee ts connected 
with dairy farming arid forest products are very important; and, if you wanted 
to remove a course in dairy farming and substitute one in Sanscrit, the members 
of the legislative committee would say, ,, what are you doing?" The people of 
Wisconsin do rot care about Sanscrit, but they do care about cheese. That vn.iul.cl 
be reasonable. That kind of influence on the private university comes net at all 
through political channels, but perhaps through the p-’pvate foundations which ray 
we want you to take up this kind of work and v;e will pay you to set-up the School 
of International Iffairs, or it comes fn m the Federal g rivermv nt that accepts 
one project in physics and turns down another for a project in medicine and will 
not take up another-- all very indirectly. This action has no specifically 
political c on t ex t . 

I notice that contributions that Wore originally donated for certain kind 



of buildings, but which were not sufficient to erect tile building, are held in n 
kind of escrow in til the rest of the mon^y could be cc fleeted- During the time 
period that the money has been sitting then-, questions have emerged aimut the 



validity of the program for which the building was intended* l/e find ourselvi. 
n jt infrequently, with the problem of determining whether to go ahead with the 
rest of the fund raising to fund the building, '-.'hen that program is <qw:n to some 
serious kinds of questions either because » advances in that field make it un- 
clear how the field ought to movt , or whet;,’ * it would i e the same field after 



rn y r .icK technology or 1 3io nrw mate rial 
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F ^fa i j i Pa ti vc and role vmif . 



or the new research findings become 
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If v;e nay close i>n jlU rpLinisol e note tut no state that the building in 
which wo arc sitting today was paid for entirely with private n*noy 

One non. 1 point that I would like to make that has not been discussed this 
morning, namely, given the crisis of finances of universities both, here and i:i 
Italy 3 it surprises me as ran educator, that so little done within the university 
here or elsewhere to rationalise th.e ed ^rational process itself. In t ho U.S. in 
1 96P, we spent some thing in the order of $ > 0,000, GOO , 0 00 direeilv on education, 
including higher education. In addition, we spent other billions indirectly on 
education. Cf the fifty-billion that was directly invested in education, public 
and private money, less than 10 per cent was invested in what the business firms 
call research and development . On the educational concept of that 10 }K-r cent 
less than 1 p f, r cent was invested in development rather than in research, ' the 
result of which is that too little- research is done, for example .in optimal ' 
learning. Rut of th^ funds that irej'. nvesUd in such educational iimcvations , al- 
most none is applied to higher education or for that matte i to education through 
the first twelve grader. On the other sid* - , wo know that in 1?71, or the academic 
year 1J70-71, a little more; than half of all the students ’who graduate from high 
school, which is a very largo portion of the v»tal population, not just of school 
age, will go on to universities.. Yet, almost- nothing lias been done cither in the 
private or the fubli: institutions of higher learning to ic to grips with the 
cost of education. 



I would like before we terminate the diseussi mi to int. ol.ee a tunic unich 
was not discussed this morning and that is Die competition within a university. 

One of the reasons why we have problems, for example at Columbia, in the absence - 



of any direct application uf research on learning, is that wc hi ve the nest oxtraordi nar 
proliferation or expansion of courses, a large number of which are very, very small. 

Wo d > l.o t iii the American uni versify, as you probably w 11 know, allocate marly as 
much of the « durational process to the students itself. The overwhelming chare c*f 
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her education in the ihf. is in Die classroom, b' 1 1 j teachers and stud r nts. If 
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is only at the level of the doctorate that American students read extensively 



third of the time , that a student could study for his Doctor of Philosophy, is 
spent in classroom instruction . You and we have large classes in your profession- 
al programs in medic: no, but I dare say that you do not ha\n. nearly as much 
classroom time for your students as we v. • ; . The consequence of this is a very con- 
siderable man-power expense for higher education, i'xtraordinary numbers of 
to a c h e r s , j >v o f e s s or s , m an - p ow or costs being wh a t th o ; t are , became an extra- 
ordinarily large part of our budget. As I said, almost nothing is being done to 
determine v?hat the optimum kind of learning situation is in the classroom. VJe do 
not even exhaust what little we do know from the modest investments that has been 
m a d e in c d u o a t i o n al p sv c 1 o \ o gy • 



by themselves. In the post VJorld-War II period, even that has 'hanged. About a 
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IV. DECljIOH- 
Do c i .i oi i - Mak i ng in 1 1 a 1 i an Un i vr. r s i ti e s * 

This ixpcrt ; should be understood to be one primarily referring to 
the con temp or ary situation in Italian Universities. 

Since the Italian Parliament is presently entertaining an act to 
bring about total reform of tiv university system, our discussion cf the * 
present university power structure must be carried through in relation to 
the cti’ueture that state universities probably will assume in Italy, possibly 
beginning with the academic year 1571-72. 

We shall also refer to certain interesting conclusions reached by 
the Fourth °'ction of the Conference of Rectors cf European Universities 
(c.R.E.IJ.) h?ld m Geneva at the beginning of September 1569* 

Approximately lljO Rectors of Western European Universities attended 
this congress, along with a certain number of Rectors from E, ^tern European 
countries, who are not members of the Conference, but participated as guests. 

As you know, the majority of Italian Universities are state institu- 
tions ; and, as such, they are regulated by the laws of the state. It follows 
that even tne smallest change in structure can be obtained only with the pass- 
age of new lavs. This leadt to the conclusion that adaptation of university 
structures to change, to pi ogress of social, political, economic, and even 
to technical conditions, is quite slov . In fact, there exists a considerable 
lag cm the part of the system in adapting to variations in environmental 
condition::. So long as the surrounding world registers only small changes, 
and perhaps not r II in the same direction, a state of equilibrium is main- 
tained and the university system dees not undergo any noticeable shocks; but 




* Rector Kario Holla, in presenting this paper at the Rutgers and Columbia 
seminars, described the current "university lav and the pending act which 
would establish the rights and responsibili ties of the various constituent 
elements involved in decision-making in Italian universities. 
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if external changes all move in the s^me direction and, pa^ticul a r ly, if they 
be characterized by a convulsive precipitation of events, the. consequences 
for the university system, which historically is extremely inflexible, are 
not long in making themselves felt. 

In Italy, the structure of the decision-making bodies in the univer- 
sities and their competence is regulated by legislative dispositions that date 
hack to the 1930*3. The three free Universities (the Catholic University, the 
BocconJ University of Milan, and the ancient University of Urbino) also have 
decision-mating bodies that are identical to those of the state universities. 
This gives an ides of just how deeply the state permeates the structure of the 
universities, be they state or Ire 

The structure and the competence of the various decision-making bodies 
in Italian universities r.ay be outlined as follows: 

A University (University or Atcneo) comes into being when a group of 
Pacolta (schools) are recognized by the ministerial authorities as constituting 
a functioning unit with didactic and scientific aims. 

1. The Rector of the Univeisity . The Hector is a full professor elec- 
ted by the Assembly of Professors ( Corpo Accademico ), made up of all the full 
professors of the university which we shall herein refer to as the Senior 
Teachirg Staff* He ic then formally appointed by the Minister of Public 
Education* 

The Hector ic the center of pxopulsion and leadership for the whole 
university. He presides over the Board of Administration, the Academic Senate 
and the University Assistance Committee and is responsible for executing the 
decisions reached by these three bodies. The Hector watches over the general 
functioning of the university, sees chat regulations are respected, and en- 
joys a certain breadth of discretionary powers. 

The full professor who is elected Hector is not exempted from his 
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This may 



teaching duties nor from the possible direction of an Institute?, 
give you some idea of the heavy activity and responsibilities that befall 
the Rector of an Italian uni versi ty , over and above his normal duties as 
a teacher. 

2 . Trie Board of Administration ( Consi glio di A mminis traz i one ) - The 
Board cf Administration is a collegiate body composed of the Rector, who pre- 
sides ever at, three professors designated by the College of Deans, twe re- 
presentatives of the Cover nmoi t, three representatives of the local authorities 
(the City Council, the Provincial Administration and the Chamber of Commerce,), 
and the Administrative Director of the University. 

For questions concerning university building development, the Board 
of Administration is enlarged to includes a) full professors from Faeol ta not 
represented in the ordinary Board of Administration; b) three representatives 
from the Junior Teaching Staff (one associate professor, one assistant pro- 
fessor and one lecturer); and c) one student Fact of these additional members 
is designated by his respective Association 

Trie Beard of Administration is consti , .ted by decree . of . the Minister of 

Public Education and serves a two-year tern. T , r 

' Its range of authority extends to all 

aspects of university administration, with the sole exception of problems 
connected with student aid and welfare, which are entrusted to a different body 
of which I shall speak shortly, 

3- The Academic Senate (f en a to Aecadeni c o) , The Academic Senate is 
a collegiate body ccmposed of the Rector, who presides over it, and the Deans 
(pre sldi ) of the various facolta (schools). It has jurisdiction In all teaching 
matters, in problt ms* involving the entire University and in disciplinary ques- 
tion*?. Occasionally, the Academic Seriate is called upon to express technical 
opinions on questions of a financial nature, which are then discussed and 
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approved by the Board of Administration, 

Since all the Deane are members o + ' the Academic Senate, all the 
Facolta are represented in this body. 



h . The University Assistance Committee (C onsiglio dell 1 Opera 
U nivcrsivaria ) . This committee is a collegiate body responsible for the prob- 
lems of student welfare and aid. It is composed of the Rector, who presides 
over it, tv/o professors (one designated by the Board of Administration from 
among its own members and one appointed by the Rector, usually from among the 
Assembly of Full Professors), three students elected by their Association, and 
the Administrative Director of the University. 

The competence of this bedy extends to the administration of all foivns 
of aid to students (including health programs), housing and restaurant facili- 
ties, financial assistance and scholarships, sports facilities, etc. 

5- The Council of Professors (C onsigli o di Facolta ) . The Council of 
Professors is a collegiate body composed of all the Senior Teaching Staff of 
each facol ba . Only exceptionally and in relation to questions of a purely or- 
ganizational nature are members of the Junior aching Staff (associate and 
assistant professors and lecturers) called upon to participate in its 
deliberations . 



Tiie Council of Professors is competent in didactic, scientific and 
disciplinary natters. It decides upon appointments to the teaching staff and 
calls professors to occupy existing chairs( Cattedre ) . At times, it may also 
be asked to express opinions on technical and financial problems. The Dr an 
of the F acolt a is elected by the Council of Professors from among its own 
members and is then officially appointed by the Minister of Public Education. 
Hie Dean serves a three-year term and can be rc-elcctcd. His duties include 
presiding over the Council, giving impulse to the academic life of the Facol la 
in all its expressions and representing the Council within the /cademic Senate. 




professor 



ho is elected D>an is rot excused from his 



teaching duties or 
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from possible direction of an Institute. 

The Institutes operate within the Facolta . They include one or more chairs , 
depending upon the number of full professors or associate professors with 
official teaching duties that work within them. The director is a professor 
(usually of the highest rank) of one of the subjects which are the object of 
teaching or research within the Institute . He is competent in teaching , 
scientific and administrative matters. 

It may be assumed from the above outline of Italian University organization 
that under the present system almost all responsibilities are concentrated in 
the hands of the Senior Teaching Staff. If we define the field of competence 
established by law as "university power," within which each university b-.iy has 
its particular decision-making responsibilities, we may indeed say that in Italy 
today, university power is almost completely in the hands of the Senior Teaching 
Staff. Exceptions are the presence of representatives of Government and local 
authorities in the Board of Administration, the presence of representatives of 
the Junior Teaching Staff, and the single student in the "enlarged" board of 
Administration for decisions on building policy. Another exception may be found 
in the three student members of the University Assistance Committee, but here 
again, they are in the minority. 

As we all know, the evolution of technology and the resulting increased 
importance of the average level of education and of basic and applied- research 
have raised the problem of power in the universities * fn this regard, it is 
interesting to remember that in the XlllttCentury, the Rector was elected by the 
student body, which convened in the Cathedral of the city for the election. The 
Hector was chosen from among those graduates of the university who had since 
completed at least six years of study. He was required to be unmarried and 
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commendable for his honest life. We can cite certain old chrouicals of the 
University of Pavla in this regard, whose official foundation dates from 1361 , 
but whose origins can be traced back to .around five centuries earlier. The 
Rector was most highly honored and actually enjoyed precedence over all the 
Magistrates. He was responsible for seeing that the statutes of the university 
were observed, in the interest of both studies and the sbrients, and he exc ex- 
cised civil and penal jurisdiction over students, without possibility of appeal. 

* After the Medieval period, this strongly centralized power, although of 
community origin, v ..s delegated to the Senior Teaching Staff. Tins came about 
not only because of the sociological importance of university power itself, but 
also and primarily because of the great scientific and cultural prestige of the 
Masters and the community of soc 5 o-economic interests existing between teachers 
and the social categories with access to university education. 

This state of equilibrium was progressively strengthened over the 
centuries through a linear development of the university structures; but, re- 
cently, as we all know’, this equilibrium has been broker and a university crisis 
has arisen in almost all countries. 

It is certainly not my intention to analyze the causes of these yet i im- 
portant aspects of the problem, but simply to point out that Italian uni versi tie 
a'! for that matter, all of their sister- institutions in Western Europe, in 
America, and the Far East, are undergoing a serious crisis. 

This crisis is one of financial means, of men, of classrooms, of libraric 
institutes and laboratories; it is a crisis brought about, at least in part, by 
the enormous increase in the student population. But above all, it is a crivSis 
of structure and organization, which also directly involves the problem of 
university power. 

For the sake of convenience, power ‘ n the uni <crsiti> s may be broken 
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d o v ; n i n to the foil nw i n g a spe c t s : 



a ) a dm i nl ; t r a t l ve p ow o r ; 

b) teaching and scientific power; 

c) power in appointment of academic personnel; and 

d) power in questions of student aid and welfare. 



It is obvious that these different aspects are not independent one 

from the other. On the contrary, they are closely inter-related and spread 

by degrees over the various levels that make up the structure of the uni- 

« 

vers i tv- a. 

f 

Given these premises, in Italy, the essence of the problem takes the 
form of political and social pressure on the p_irt of the cornponei s of the 
uni vers i ty c ommurii ty th at are now demand i ng the i r sh are of powe r . Thi s s oc i o- 
political pressure is very strong in the Junior Teaching Staff and among she 
students, but it is also increasingly making itself felt among technical and 
adi ti ni s tr a ti ve pers cun cl . 

Sens! tive to ihis growing pressure, the Italian Government (which is 
officially center-left in orientation and composition) began some years ago to 
stilly a reform law for the universities. 

Various bills wo re drawn and some even reached the floor of Parliament; 
nevertheless, all these attempts rapidly became bogged down, largely because the 
bills presented always turned out to be behind the times with respect t • the 
c x t reme .1 y r api d e v ol u ti on of the p o! i ti c al si tu a ti on . 

ihe last of such attempts at reform, a government bill that has traveled 
a different road already, seems to have a good chance of becoming a reality. It 
is now in the hands of a Senate Committee for the finishing touches, and has, 
therefore, not yet been debated by cither the Senate or the Chamber of Deputies. 

The primary chare* ter is tic of this reform bill is a complete re-organiza- 
® of \miversity structures on a completely different basis from it ^se of the 
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past. Tn the first place, it calls for a considerable broadening of the* tra- 
•• ditionally quite small Senior Teaching Staff, through the addition of a 
number of younger professors* It further provides for various forms of par- 
ticipation in power on the part of the student body and Junior Teaching Staff, 
and within certain limitations, on the pr.rt of technical and administrative 
pe r s onn e 1 as well * 

From what little has been made public on the study of this reform bill, 
we may deduce the following information which must not, howe.er, be taken as 
final : 

1 . The University . A Uni ve r s i ty C o u nc i 1 ( Consiglio di Ateneo) i s to 
be instituted. This will be a collegiate body, composed of representatives of 

X 

the Senior Teaching Staff (Lo$), representatives of the Junior Teaching Staff 
(l 5/0, students (liCft) and technical and administrative personnel (5$) together 
with ten representatives of the local authorities (City, Provincial and Region- 
al Governments) . 

:li is body will be responsible for the general direction of the uni- 
versity policy; it will elect the Rector from among the representatives of 

Senior Teaching Staff and the Kxe c u t i ve Co nnc i 1. ( Giunta di Ateneo) . 

V * 

Ihe Rector will the center of propulsion and leadership for the 

university as a whole. He v wiJ^ g Reside over the University Council and the 

■ 

Kxocutive Council and see to the execution of their decisions. - 

Ih.e executive Council will be elected by the University Council, and 
all components of the university community will be represented on it according 
to the sane proportion established for the full University Council. Its re- 
sponsibilities will include those now attributed to the Board of Administra- 
tion and the Academic Seriate. 

The Rector, together with the members cf th«. University and Kxccutive 

* 

Councils, v:ill remain in office for three years, while the steknt representa- 
r n ^i ves will bo elected annually. 

ML 
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2 . Th e Department ( Pi par tl i no n to ). The IX par trie at is intended t" 

bring together in one homogeneous unit related fields of teaching and to 
become the fundamental structure of the university. 

Tt will be governed by a collegiate body, the Department Council 
( Consiglio di Dipartimento ) , composed of representatives of the Senior Teaching 
Staff (£0$) j Junior Teaching Staff (20$) and the students (30$) . 

Its field of competence will extend to didactic, scientific, and re- 
search organization, as well as to the management of the goods and funds at the 
disposal of the Department. 

The Department, Council will also be responsible for appointments to 
teaching positions. Appointments to the Junior Teaching Staff will bo effected 
in the absence of the student representatives and appointments to the Senior 
Teaching Staff in the absence of both students and the representatives of the 
Junior Teaching Staff. 

The Department Chairman (Direttore del Dipartimento ) will be elected 
by the Council from among the professors. ITe will preside over the Council, 
and will be responsible for the general direction of the Department. 

3. The Course of Study (Corso di Laurea) . The reform bill calls for 
the organization of teaching activities in the various departments with respect 
to the professional preparation of the students in each individual sector 
through the various courses of study. 

To this end, a Course of Study Council ( gonsiglio di Corse di ha urea) 
will be instituted as a collegiate body, composed of both the Senior and Junior 
Teaching Staffs actually engaged in teaching; the students will be represented 
in a number equal to 70 per cent cf the combined teaching staff. This Council 
will be responsible for organising and coordinating the teaching activities 
pertinent to a particular course of study within the various Departments . 
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To clarify this arid exposition as veil as illustrate the deep 
innovation in the structure of the Italian University that this reform will 
entail, note the following table of comparison. In this table* we nave a 
parallel between the degree of student participation in university power as 
it now stands and that which will probably exist under the new lav. 

Participation at the various levels (administrative, teaching and re- 
search, student welfare and aid, and appointment, of academic personnel) is hero 
analyzed according to Whether it is limited to information, cr extended to 
discussion and decision. 

It is clear under the present system that students have a voice : 
still not a determinant vci :e) only at the level of student welfare an : 

At ail other levels, they are excluded, except for inf ermaui on, which c- 
does n t satisfy them. According to the new bill, cn the contrary, v»s: 
student par ticipalicn at the administrative level will count for ItO j r 
01 the University Council and for 30 per cent in the Departm.cn t Council . 
the teaching and scientific levels, this participation will os ljQ y ■ ■ r ' 
in the Course of Study Council and 30 per cent in the Department Count 
The nt..w bill does not deal with the bodies responsible for r ,,, ‘'b 
of student welfare ar.d aid. This problem will undoubtedly bu ia**d n c r n 
in some separate lav: and it is not improbable that student ] articipaf ’ ‘ 
this ar r a v?ill also be increased. 

finally, with regard to the appointment cf teaching staff, s t . 
participation is exclud* d, just as it was in the past. 

The same sort of analysis applied uo the participation ir. p. . 
the Junior Teaching Staff, reveals the following: 

■ V S 2 e charts., pp. 101-103. 
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1. Under the present system, on the administrative level, 
this participation stands at 23 percent and is limited to 
problems concerning building development. With the reform, 



it will stand at 15 percent in the University Council and 



20 percent in the Department Council, 



2, At the level of teaching and research, the Junior Teach- 
r ^ng Staff will participate in its entirety in the Course 



of Study Council and count for 20 percent in the Department 
( Counci 1 , 

3, Vi th regard to the appointment of academic personnel, the 
Junior Teaching Staff will have 20 percent par t f ci pa t i on in 
the appointment of i c s own members, but will remain excluded 
from decisions concerning the Senior Staff, 

Such a schematic presentation* while it answers the need for con- 
ciseness* does not permit a really exact dcscriptj on of the step the Italian 
universities are about to take in order to meet the need for a modernization 
of their structures, hot a few are the persons who ha /e already expressed a 
negative judgment to the reform of the university system* which the Italian 
government is preparing to carry out. 



positions and v;ho would much prefer to retain the present university structure* 
while conceding a few innovations to answer pressures for renewal. Others are 
convinced of the need for profound inn /vat-ion, but also equally convinced 
that tV’ go n cal lines of the reform as established by the Government are dic- 
uzganized* -r ccntradictorv, or lacking in sufficient reflection on the basic 

O 



Often these are persons who cannot adapt to giving up traditional 
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concepts behind such i nnovalionc . Still others accuse the authors uf tho 
reform bill of not having had sufficient courage in breaking with the past, 
of not being able or of not wanting to elaborate a sufficiently democratic 
university reform, But there are also many others who see in this reform a • 
satisfac toiy and honorable compromise between the past and the near future, 
and who, therefore, look anxiously forward to its realization in order to 
permit the universities to reorganise as quickly as possible according to the 
new system and again take up their march toward those goals that history has 
assigned then. 



briefly cei tain conclusions reached at the Conference of hectors (b.K.F.U.) of 
Fur op 'an Universities in its mooting in Genova at the beginning of September 
1969 . 

The task of studying student participation in university adtdLni stra- 
iten at the European love 1 , ; iris meeting fell L to the Fourth Study Group! 

Cotnoncing with the premise thd^th^ universities arc communities 01 
teachers and students who participate, each in its own rdf., in human progress, 
the Study Group came to the conclusion that student participation in democratic 
and representative forms io, today, necessary for the proper functioning of a 
university, this student participation must take place at all the various 
levels of power (aid and welfare, teaching, research, appointment of academic 
personnel, and administration) and at all the various levels or organisation 
f L\ oar tments , Facolta, Universities), in such form as to guarantee the i>.pr* - 
st illation of the real interests of each category in the various types of prob- 
lems to be solved. 

Thus, for example, admitted that the degree of real intend cf 



Before concluding this report, it might be interesting to sum up 
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students in administrative problems ana in problems of student welfare and 
aid is different, the level of their participation should also be different: 
minority participation in problems concerning admini strati on and majority 
participation in problems concerning welfare and aid. 

On this basis, the Conference of Rectors of European Universities came 
to the conclusions that are very synthetically illustrated in the following 
table, vihich sums up the results of an inquiry among the 1;7 Rectors, partici- 
pating in the Fourth Study Group. 

WiLh regard to social matters (comprising student welfare, housing, 
restaurant facilities, sports, etc.), the answers showed that at present in 
SO per cent of the universities discussed, students participated in decision- 
making as a minority.; in 30 per cent they participated on an equal basis arid 
in c?o per cent they participated as a majority. Vice-versa, 60 per cent of 
the Rectors present expressed the opinion that in such matters students should 
be a majority voice . 

At the beaching level (c criprising the organization of teaching, the 
role of lectures, the role and modalities of examinations and curriculum) 

60 per cent of the answers were of the opinion that students should partici- 
pate in decisions as a minority, while ?0 per cent favored participation on an 
equal basis. 

Th" rest ot the table may now be easily interpreted. Permit me, therefore, 
only to point out that on the research level, only 20 per cent of the answers 
favored oven minority student parti cipati on in decision-making, with no answers 
in favor of equal or majority participation. Vice-versa, 7? per cent favored 
only * providing of information to students which, nevertheless, represents 
a rtf p forward with respect t > the present situation. 
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It is interesting to observe that 25 par cent of the answers were 
favorable to minority student participation in decisions concerning aopoint- 
„„t of teaching personnel and 5 per cent actually favored equal part' Nation 

on the part of students in such decisions. 

Finally, we should note that 60 cent of the Rectors present showed 
themselves favorable to minority student participation in decisions concerning 
university planning (budgets, financial questions, equipment, building and 

policy-making) • 
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PARTICIPATION OF JUNIOR TEACHING STAFF EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 
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DEGREE OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN UNI V ERSIT Y 
ADMINISTRATION (enquiry among 4th STUDY CROUP) 







47 Rectors' 


answers 










Information or 






Decision 






no participat- 
ion at all 

% 


Discussion 

% 


Minority 

% 


Equal Majority 

% % 


1) 

SOCIAL 


Personal 

proposal 






20 


20 60 


Present 

state 






50 


30 20 






2) 

TEACHING 


Personal 

proposal 


.5 


15 


60 


20 


Present 

state 


50 


10 


40 








RESEARCH 


Personal 

proposal 


75 


5 


20 




Present 

state 


90 


10 








3) 

PERSONNEL 


Personal 

proposal 


60 


10 


25 


5 


Present 

state 


75 - 


15 


10 






4) 

PLANNING 


Personal 

proposal 


30 


10 


60 




Present 

state 


70 


10 


20 







1) comprising: student welfare, aid, housing, restaurant, sports, etc. 



2) comprising: organisation of teaching, role of lectures, role and 

modalities of examinations, curric. 1 i* 

3) appointment of academic personnel only, 

4) comprising: budget, financial questions, equipment, building and 

policy making. 



Geneva, September 3th, 1969, 
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commentary 

WINKLER 

One of the things that has interested both Dr. Kells and me particularly 
is the Italian governmental structure for the supervision of the university, 
where ti.ere appears to be very little place for what we call in America the 
public interest. By this term, I mean representation in one form or another, 
perhaps either as voluntary or statutory groups to represent the general public. 

Mr. Philip Kuccfllf, who is here with us today, is an example of ihe public 
interest in that he serves faithfully a? a member of the University Board of 
Governors, 

Perhaps you recall that the Rutgers Board of Governors is appointed in part 
by the Governor of the State and in part from the very much larger Board of 
Trustees. In theory, and I think in practice as well, the functions of the Board 
of Governors is to represent the public in the adnfni stration of the University, 

The question we raise is whether the structure I have described is possible 
in the Italian system of higher education; and, if not, what are the alternatives 
currently in operation or emerging under the reform. 

FAEDO 

With the reform plans now being formulated In Italy, we anticipate having 
what you call representatives of the public in the administrative council of the 
university! the mayor of the city* the president or the governor of the province 
in which it is located, the president of the area chamber of commerce, the presi- 
dent of the local savings institutions (sometimes but not always), and representa- 
tives for each of the public ^nd private agencies that have given financial assist- 
ance to the university. In addition, there are also '.o he two representatives of 
the general interests of the public-at-large. 

o 
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WINKLER 

How effective do you expect the prr ti cipation of these people to be? 

In other words, in an institution such as Rutgers, the Board of Governors is 
a very hard working body. It meets regularly and makes decisions. It is not 
simply a kind of symbol. Now, Is this the case also in the Italian system? 

ROLL A 

Oeci sfon-makf ng and all important administrative matters of the university 
are functions to be decided by this group through individual vote. Also, in the 
Administrative Council, the number of professors is equal to the number of non- 
professors, or non-academi c personnel* 

I should like to state that the Italian government recently has drawn a 
five-year plan to assist the universities in capital construction. In this parti- 
cular area, the Administrative Council has among its members the following members 
who have the right to vote: 1) professors of different disciplines, 2) an associate 
professor, 3) an assistant, 4) a doctor, and 5) one student* At some uni versl ti es , 
It ?s reported that the student representatives do not attend meetings* Such is 
the case of the University of Pavia because students are in opposition to this 
scheme for decision-making. They feel they are unable to influence change In the 
structure. They desire to have a major degree of participation in implementing 
1 aw 641 • 

Professor Ermini is better qualified to speak on this subject because he 
has had a considerable part In the prepare :*on of this phase of university reforms 
as Minister of Education. 



o 
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ERMIN7 

I shall try to explain this matter as briefly as possible. 

The other day at our initial session, 1 was much impressed with the explana- 
tion given us on university governance. I also enjoyed very much this discussion 
dealing with pa r ti cipa ti on of the public in matters dealing with decision-making. 

It has always been my thesis to involve the public in policy decision-making. 

The project referred was the bill, now law 2314/ in which I collaborated 
in the drafting stage. I tried diligently not to permit the university to become 
a state within a state, I wanted instead to have the university emerge open and 
free--not a closed environment. 

Professor Rolla'e explanation is adequate that the local forces in the commu- 
nity together with representatives of tte state and t* e government be represented 
on the Administrative Council of each institution There is some slight variation, 
but the differences are minor. 

The difficulty lies now wi fb the rector, wio is somewhat a victim of pressures 
On the one hand, he must contend with the icademic senate and its demands; on the 
other, he Has the Council of Achini stration that is constituted principally by 
university administrators who repeat their reques t s-- thel r demands--on him. 

Then, he sits with the Administrative Council where the requests and demands are 
usually denied. So, the rector is in a vortex — a kind of political turntable. 

The issues he faces are not easily resolved. So, the proposal that * made recently 
in conjunction with the Minister was to increase considerably the number of repre- 
sentatives of the public interest. 
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1 have always assumed that a majori ty of people have an interest In the 
general welfare. It is public money that fund ‘‘ration and the culture 

we provide is in everybody's interest. We need to Know exactly what the general 
interests of the public are. 

v 

There is a tendency to increase the number of representatives of the univer- 
sity in dec f s i on-makf ng bodies and to reduce the number representing the public. 

An attempt has been made to eliminate one in charge of finance, and one in admini- 
stration, and one in the National Government in order that the number of students 
and professors may be expanded* I appreciate their motives; they are not com- 
pletely in error* But the risk In doing so is the possibility of creating a 
baronage of students. The dangers in such an arrangement are apparent* 

We have a sincere desire to reinvigorate the rop**r entatlon of cur Italian 
society in the general administration of our universities* 

KELLS 

First, let me comment and then raise two questions concerning your descrip- 
tion of the decision-making process in Italian universities* 

My comment has to do with what we in the United States are discussing about 
the nature of our 8oards of Trustees, which if I comprehend your presentat i on 3 
are somewhat analogous to your Administrative Board inasmuch as there are repre- 
sentatives of the public as voting members. The concern In this country during 
the past two or three decades has been increasingly that such boards should not 
have representatives of vested interests as members* More recently, this question 
has become the focus of a great debate in that students and faculty members would 
like to increase the! r Vif luence in the overall planning process and in the general 
admi ni s t re t i on of the university. At the same time, we have your concern about 
vested interests, 
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Some of our U.S. universities have decided to change: their boards of 
control by adding faculty members or men who were very recently faculty mem' 
bers of ^pther institutions, and in this way obtaining experience of faculty 
member s-- the so-called faculty viewpoint, but r.ot having their own faculty 
as members of the board. 

Some of our insti tu t: ons , particularly religiously affiliated colleges, 
have been controlled directly by religious orders« Now, as you have probably 
read, this situation is changing rapidly. By and large, these institutions 
have chosen a solution, namely, to appoint f acu 1 ty members another college 
to the board, rather than ado faculty merrbers of their ow^, 

Some of us are still concerned about the matter of inside vs. outside 
interests in the matter of university control in this country. I have not 
learned of any good, general solutions. This point leads me to my first 
question. In this country, we have tended toward many solutions to a problem. 

Thi s may be the major di ffercnce between higher education in your country and 
ours . 

If I understand correctly^ your new legislation would be enacted by the 
government, and it would be applied withs>rne flexibility, perhaps, but in 
general the reoresen ta ti on and control would be established, or proportioned, 
or designed to apply nationwide for all i ns ti tutions • In this country, among the 
public colleges and universities, rom s ta tc- to- s t*te, the situation would bo 
quite different. So, my question has to do with your reactions, your view on 
our degree of pluralism. What are its strengths and weaknesses? Then, as you 
view your new legislation, will you rot be under constant pressures to allow dif- 
ference^ between institutions in this or qani zational arrangement? 
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CARNAC1NI 

It is true, we do have a very rigid system, which stems from the Napoleonic 
era, with some attenuation for a few universities* For example, the Catholic 
University of Milan, which has a School of Medicine, enjoys having its own or- 
ganization, with a preponderance of its Council of Administration in control of 
the academic center. The University of Milan College for Economic and Commer- 
cial Science, also a "n'vate institution, has its own particular organization. 

Unfor tuna te 1 y, there wore some other institutions until the beginning of 
World War II, but the fact remains, they were not able to survive because of 
inadequate financing* They requested and obtained the intervention of the 
State. As a consequence, they bade goodbye to their independence. 

Currently, there is a movement to create some new universities, but thus 
far the efforts have all been di sorganf zed# In many such cases, when a college 
emerges it will appear to be free; but eventually, if their financial resources 
are inadequate they ask for intervention of the state, fully realizing that they 
must regiment themselves. 

We now have before us some regional experiments. These institutions emerged 
under a special statute, but I cannot say just how they are functioning. They 
are located f Sicily, Sardinia, Condosta and Trieste, near the Austrian border. 
Up to this date, their existence has had little influence on the established uni- 
versities. It will be interesting to observe, I f we do h»ve the creation of 
regents, what will be the impact of these regional experiments and v^at their 
organizational patterns may be? 
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As indicated earlier, ours is the most practicable system; however , all 
my Italian friends know that I have attempted to introduce some changes with 
certain difficulty. Even within the rigid restrictions cited, oar Academic 
Senate has grown in stature. Unfortunately, in the Administrative Council 
the non-academic representatives, al! laymen, are not on a daily basis involved 
in the activity of university life ,id activity* They come tc meetings, usually 
on the initiative of the president of the university, and in keeping with the 
order of the day they wield no influence whatsoever. They make their decisions, 
usually on the basis of that which is suggested by the President and the Admini- 
strative Director, and then they leave. They do not follow through on the 
application and execution of the particular decisions# 

In order to obviate this particular inconvenience, it becomes the duty 
and obligation of the Rector to maintain control over the admi ni s trat i ve offi- 
cials of the university. In doing so, I have chosen to create a special “junta" 

V / 

or board, which has nothing to do with the "juntas" in Latin /Vnerica, consisting 
of a few professors, partly of the Academic Senate and partly of the Administrative 
Council, each with his special mission in his particular office. This administra- 
tive experiment, which began about three years ago, is not recognized in Italian 
Law. It is something ext ra-legal . 

PAEDO 

This stand taken by Rector Carnacini in Bologna was also taken by me in 
Pisa with some modification, I took the stand that here was something established 
as the Council of the Crown, because it is en agency created by the Crown, that is 
to say, the Rector or President of the Univcrsi ty of Pisa is not elected. 

I am going even a little further than this in the sense that in this "junta" 
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or board, I have not only appointed professors, but also assistant professors 
and employees. For example, I have included the Chief of the Unions of the 
personnel of the University. While this action is also an experiment, it has 
produced positive results for me. for the reasons cited by Rector Carnacini 
of Bologna, the true poHtfca! bodies would be the Academic Senate and the 

i 

Administrative Council, whi ch in effect leaves all responsibility in the hands 
of the Rector, who of necessity needs to have a discussion of all critical issues 
and to hear points of view. Therefore, I created this board, and I included 
professors who are not my fr i ends , because they wanted to be a part, 

I should like at this juncture to pose a question with regard to your or- 
ganization at Rutgers, which I admire considerably* 

I feel vhat the plurality and loyalty of the control systems of different 
universities in the U.S* permits numerous experiments, I also sense that what 
may happen in one university in altering its particular structure may occur in 
another once the constituency observes the tran sformati on. If this be possible, 

I think that you have here an enviable system. 

EftMIHI 

Now let me once more return to the question that was posed originally by 
Or, Kells* What was indicated by Professor Carnacini of the University of 
Bologna, which is the "Mother of Studies" in Italy, and also by President Faedo 
of the University of Pisa, refers to the external 5 tructure of the university 
and a better internal functioning. It does not take into consideration the 
other competition that is between the Inside ar.d outside of the university. 

We find ourselves in Italy, in a different situation for two reasons: Italy 
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is one State; it is not a federation of States. If one might not have 
been a member of Parliament or the Constituent Assembly and the problems 
discussed here were brought up, this particular problem would produce varied 
reactions. As you know. North and South, East and West, Lombardy and Sicily, 
for example, are at extreme opposite poles with completely different interests 
socially and economically* Despite these differences among our people, the 
S.ate, the Government is one. Actually, it is now well understood because of 
the fear of separation* The United Italy is only about 100 years old, just 
one century. Italians really like one another very much; but it is very dif- 
ficult for us to understand the Sicilian, The Professor here objects to this 
and says, "We understand one another very well!" However, our universities are 
uniform throughout the whole country, including our non-state uni ver si ties. They 
put themselves in the same position as the State uni ver si ty, or they do not enjoy 
accredi tali on or recognition insofar as their degrees are concerned. This is the 
reason why a single unified state recognises the degree as valid throqghout the 
whole country. A degree that is earned in Milan is viewed as a degre? throughout 
the entire country. The National Government that guarantees the value of the de- 
gree also has the obligation to give some guarantee of its claim of uniformity in 
its cultural content. That this Is really a big problem. 

Now, we come back to your point number one. r or a number of years, we have 
been discussing in Italy the possibility of creating a Board of Regents. This 
would mean political Regents; therefore, it would differ somewhat from the Bo rds 
of Regents here, v^hich vary markedly also from state- to-s ta te, under the several 
state constitutions that have created them. 
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In the U.S., there has been a tendency for students to elect their owti 
programs, indeed, to form their own programs* This has gone much, much further, 
of course, than it has in Italy, In the U.S., for about the last 100 years, 
you have had disciplines in which at one period there has been the demand for 
much mor_ liberty on the part of the student in the selection of their studies# 

Then, there has been a marked reaction to this and the students have demanded 
their own direction, leadership and control. At the present moment, you are in 
a period that demands a great deal of relaxation, and in Italy, as well; but,' 
looking into the future, I would predict that ten years from now our students 
will once again be saying, “You are not providing us enough leadership; you are 
not giving us enough direction, 11 It is a very df f ferent system but some of our 
problems seem to be very much alike, 

ROLLA 

Pro f essor Ermini has just said that without a relationship we shall have a 
conflict of interest between the State and the Regents, and between the Regents 
and the University, I would like to add, in order to clarify what may happen 
in Italy, 

Regents have practically nothing to do within the uni ver si 1 1 cs, but with ' J 

some Regents, for example Lombardy, where it is very advanced, we have interference 
from the Regents insofar as new programs, curriculum reform and creation of new uni- 
versities are concerned. Probably, all this could lead to something positive because 
we should avoid the disorderly creation of new universities, Of course, there is 
also a negative aspect, because some politicians might want to create a new univer- 
sf ty for personal honor. From this point of view, the Regents probably will even- 
tually interfere with the Central Government* I think that there is a point in 
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university development when two different kinds of pressure wi H be f e 1 1 — 
one conning from the Central State and the other coming from the Regents# 

This is a danger for the Italian Uni versi tieSi 

The universities are trying to oppose regional structure; but, unfortu- 
nately, a bill has already been submitted to the House of Representatives# If 
passed, the oldest universities will suffer because of the creation of new 
universities for political reasons, not because of any existing needs# 

Professor Vignocchi of the University of Modena is very close to Professor 
Carnacini’s University in Bologna, quite close in fact to one another# I have 
the feeling that our American col 1 eagues have quite a number of doubts about the 
organization of our Italian uni ver si t i es, which are quite different from theirs, 
since we have an organized plan of centralized control# 

Professor Carnacini introduced an interesting element in describing the 
sort of framework for his own experiment. Professor Faedo, President of the 
Conference of Rectors and Rector of the Univc' 1 ty of Pisa, similarly, has ex- 
plained the system he is using called the Crown Council# 

I 

VIGNOCCHI 

I think that their experiments have not been officially acknowledged by our 
government# VAiile these devices are undoubtedly very positive, especially, in- 
sofar as their particular universities are concerned, they merely are experiments 
that are necessary if we want a uni ver si ty, from an administrative point of view, 
to function properly# 

Probably in universities, like Bologna and Pisa, without experiments of this 
sort, we would be in difficulty, especially in the instances when a Rector was 
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absent because his responsibilities demanded his presence elsewhere. 

I am a Rector myself. When I thought about launching such an experiment, 

I immediately felt that in a small University like Modena, it was not as easy 
to convince both the Academic Senate and the Administrative Council of the 
necessity of creating a "junta" or board. I reached this conclusion, because 
of the provisions of 8i 1 1 No. 231^, drawn by a Committee, of which Professor 
Ermini was President. I would say there are some innovations with which I per- 
sonally do not agree completely inasmuch as here are the beginnings of an idea 
of autonomy. I am speaking now of a bill, submitted in 19&9, No. 12, containing 
the names of three Italian Ministers, that would give authority to a National 
University Council, together with the general auditors, to be in charge of curri- 
culum programming. I repeat "National," thus avoiding any inconvenience of *ocal 
Interference, or of giving priority to local political Interests, v-iiile at the 
same time extending a certain autonomy for different universities. 

In the creation of new universities, or what are called " Facol ta" of Schools, 
we should keep in mind the local needs of the different regions that do not have 
universities, or have an exceedingly high number of students. We need also to 
keep in mind the organization, the internal organization, of all the universities. 
Without a certain mandated, common framework of general organi zati on, they can 
still allow a higher degree of experimentation, supported by the law and supported 
by special provisions of our universities 1 charters, 

BURKS 

Dr. Kells would like to say a word of two about our process of university 
accreditation in the U.S. inasmuch as Professor Ermini spoke about this as a 
National responsibility in Italy. 
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KELLS 

We have been talking, I think, approaching the topic from a number of 
points of view and using a number of examples, but in essence talking about 
the relative degree of autonomy compared to the National level. I think we 
have all sensed that the major difference here seems to be that our State 
government, although it charters, gives permission for an institution to confer 
degrees, and transfers to the board of trustees of that institution all of the 
powers that pertain to permanent custodianship of land and buildings, and all 
internal organizational structure, the major difference has been that in your 
situation the National Government is helping you to find what internal organi- 
zation should be. This is not so in our case* 

There is also another major difference in our two systems. In this country, 
we use a system of regional accredi tat i on of peers, by colleagues, by sister 
institutions and by employing all appropriate resources at the local level. Let 
me explain. Each institution that decides to have itself examined for possible 
regional accredi tation pays a yearly fee to a regional accrediting organization. 

This fee permits establishment of a permanent staff of professional people who 
organize evaluation teams of visitors from sister ins tl tuti ons. Teams may in 
some instances be composed of presidents or professors or members of the admini- 
strative staff, but, usually, men a) who have been gaining more and more experience 
in this type of endeavor, through going to another institution examining its pur- 
poses, and b) who try to ascertain whether that institution is in a good state of 
health, so to speak, in terms of meeting its own stated purposes. 

In this country, we have six regional accredited associations. Member institu- 
tions of higher education delegate to its association the power to decide whether 
an institution is now or can reasonably into the future attain the ability to meet 
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its own stated objectives. This is done rather than prescribe a system of 
standards to which all institutions must aspire and meet. It also uses a 
process of self-evaluation for institutions that in some cases are conducted 
for a year or a year and a half with everyone in the institution participating 
in the appraisal. Then, a team of visitors comes onto the campus and conducts 

its evaluation* 

In this country, we also have legal standards, but only to the degree that 
a State may approve an institution, vdifch it had initially chartered for 
certain degree. The State may from time-to-time enlarge that permission; but 
all of the matters of organization and of control are delegated to its Board. 

Legal accrediting should not be confused with our voluntary evaluation by 
colleagues through regional accrediting. Each regional association has a Board 
also. It makes a public statement about an institution, gives it full regional 
accreditation, or makes specific suggestions how it may improve its methods of 
operation. We can go into this in much greater depth because there are different 
procedures used for older, well-established institutions, where there is no ques- 
tion about their accreditation status. In those cases, every ten years, by mutual 
agreement, a visit is made to examine the institution and give objective judgment 
on problems that plague it. On the other hand, the new or struggling institution 
would be required to undergo the full process of self-evaluation until it can be 
fully r ecognf zed . 

Since our system depends so heavily upon tho proper functioning of a Board 
of Trustees or a Board of Governors, as wa have here at Rutgers, I hope that you 
will have an opportunity to visit and see a board in operation. Second, I hope 
each of you may have the opportunity to study the evolution of public, and to 
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some degree private, hfgher education in Canada, where they have gone into 
a rather rapid, but quite thorough development of a public system within the 
provinces. They use a heavy reliance on "formula allocations" from the Pro- 
vincial Government. To these institutions go "formula avocations" of funds 
annually but in accordance wi th an overall formula that is agreed upon and set 
by the member institutions in higher education. But they, too, enjoy a com- 
plete reliance upon local control and use cf those funds. This is a slightly 
different situation from this country and very much different from your own. 

QUESTION 

I should like an explanation whether this process of accredi tation occurs 
in every state? 

KELLS 

This is a regional, voluntary accr edi tat i on. Each region is composed of 
a number of States. There are six states in our region. 

QUESTION 

There is a federation of regional accrediting associations that attests 
to see that the process involved are fairly uni form? 

KELLS 

Yes, we have what is known as the Natfonal Commission on Accrediting that 
determines policy. 

FLORIDI 

I am in the Inspector General of the Ministry of Education for Hfgher Education 
In my capacity as a representatf ve of Government, I should like to know by what 
manner you have control in the exercise of a profession? 
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You have indicated that in the U, $. a committee formed by representatives 
of several institutions make a report on the particular characteristics of an 
institution and its ability to give a degree. How, Rector Carnacini has indi- 
cated ^hat the Italian system dates back to the Napoleon eraj therefore, when a 
university gives a degree, it makes possible the exercise of a profession anywhere 
in. my country since eligibility is based upon on examination that is equal for every 
body, A student who receives his degree in an Italian University receives a degree 
or diploma when he finishes his course# Then, he must take an examination, which 
is the same for everybody. If he succeeds, he exercises his professior* There 
are some professionals, for example, the Doctor of Medicine, who has a very grave 
responsibility, Here, a student who receives his degree in medicine at Rulgers 
University may practice only in the State of New Jerse » I f he exercises his 
profession in another State, I understand it requires the necessity of another 
examination. This is very important in order for us to comprehend the difference 
between the Italian and the United States systems* As you know, Italy gives 
official recognition for a 1 ) degrees. Once admitted to a profession, the practi- 
tioner may go anywhere. 
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Program Lo Prepare University Administrators in Italy* 



The ad 1 i i ni s L rat i ve personnel of Italian universities forms the basic 



st rue tare of university organization and includes :areer officials of tine 
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Kccruitment for such careers -- as with all civil appointments in the 
Italian nation is now effected through t'ivil Service compet i t ion , in which 
all citizens ii possession of the required school diplomas and qualifications 
may part 1 ci pa to . 

Competitive examinations are announced end carried out by the Ministry of 
Public Education, in 1 elation to the number of posts vacant in reach career, and 
the winners, once included in the Civil Service rolls, are assigned to universities 
and institutions of higher education on the basis of need. 

As a result of the. enormous expansion in student enrollment, however, the 
universities and institutions of higher education -- in order to meet the growing 
burden of administrative work — find themselves in urgent and temporary need to 
recruit personnel directly, without waiting for the results of the st:ite examina- 
tions and subsequent assignment by the Ministry. Such personnel, in every category, 
are generally employed with a contract (hr a set period of time (which is, however, 
renewed annually for many years), although occasionally appointment is for an 
indeterminate period. Thus , a legal employment relationship is established which, 
primarily for political and trade union reasons, becomes in fact peimaneiu, net- 
wi tl ' l and ing the .tempuTV\vy_na_tur e. _oJ .t lie motives which init i a l lyy d e t <. r r \ i \ u:_d i t . 

^■'nspector hcneral Caetano 1-Moridi prepared and circulated his paper to all 

logue, held in Vashington, IhC. on April 13, 1970, 
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In order to regularize the legal position of such personnel, special rules 
wr>r ' puSTOiJ *iu iho; i :* i n j ih 1 i nse r \ ? on of o person’?- ra'v> in th'i Cv"H vwici i »i Is 

nf the university secretariats, by means of restricted compel i t ioi. , including 
both presentation of credentials and examinations. For clerical and maintenance 
staff, those ’’open examinations" are limited to presentation of credentials but 
without written examinations. 

Vara 1 lei Lo the recruitment system for administrative personnel, we should 
examine the relationship between the quantity of such personnel presently in 
s e r v i. ce and actual no c d . 

A commonly used criterion -- and one which offers the possibility of compari- 
son even on an international scale — lies in establishing a proportional relation- 
ship between the number of students and the number of administrative personnel. 

In 1948, with a university student population of approximately 146,000, 
permanent administrative staff stood at 793, giving an employee-student ratio 
of 1 to 184. In 1959, this same ratio had risen to 1 to 211, inasmuch as with a 
permanent admin i s L rat i ve staff of 2,406, there wore 509,000 students (taking into 
account over 100,000 students behind in their studios, rfho continued to make at 
least limited use of university facilities). 

Any increase in student enrollment necessitates an increase in admin 1st rat ive 

’*r 

functions and, therefore, a very considerable increase in permanent administrative 
staff, if the needs arising from the ever more complex administrative functions 
within the University System are to be met. 

( 

But the problem that should be examined and solved with particular care 
i , without a doubt, that of training of administrative personnel, and especially 

V/A) 
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the managerial and accounting officials , in relation to the highly skilled and 
important duties which they are called upon to perform in the University System. 

At the conclusion of the Civil Service competitions, and prior to their 
assignment to the various university centers, officials at the managerial level 
must attend a training course, as required for all winners of Civil Service 
appointments. This course consists of a series of theoretical conference- lectures 
held by the Ministry officials who head the various offices in charge of oversee in 
the universities and co-ordinnt ing activities in the university sector. 

During the training course — of five weeks’ duration - che various aspects 
of university administration are illustrated with special reference to practices 
in regard to careers of teaching and technical personnel at all levels, handling, 
of university property, and administering the various forms of student aid and 
welfare (with particular emphasis on the norms and criteria for the payment oi 
scholarships). Attention also is given to the norms regulating the organization 
of courses, course work and final examinations for degrees, and post-graduate 
specialization courses, 

Particular emphasis is put upon the description and analysis of principles 
and criteiii which govern a university’s function in a modern, democratic scale; 
and a cr i L.ical -comparative discussion of international university systems also is 
favored in these courses, 

Upon termination of these training courses, officials at the managerial level 
are sent to the various university centers where they are assigned to begin their 

internship duties, Then, confronted by their future managerial duties, they 
are presented with m ai ray of firsthand experiences in the operation of various 
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university administrative offices. By assigning them, temporarily and successively, 
to several of the most important and delicate services in the university, they 
demonstrate their ability; and under the close guidance of the Administrative 
Director, these new officials gradually become acquainted with the administrative 
r ea 1 i t i as of ev e ry day ope r at i on , 

From the registrar’s office to the general affairs oifice, in a short period 
of time, they cover the entire series of offices that make up the university 
administration, with the understanding that ultimately they will be assigned to 
one specific service and, almost certainly, no longer concern themselves with 
the work of the other offices they have learned during their training period. 
Knowledge acquired will, however, be necessary, if not indispensable when, as 
they advance through the various stages of their careers, they nay have to coo iinate 
or manage the work of their own colleagues and staff members. 



Accounting personnel are also followed with particular care at the time of 
their training inasmuch as they are called upon to manage those offices which 
handle the bookkeeping and movement of funds into and out of the 
university. A particular duty of these officials is that of annually compiling 
Ihe budget of the institution (in the double form of estimate and actual 
expenditure), since universities enjoy administrative autonomy and, therefore, must 
deliberate and later justify expenses incurred, in accordance with the norms 
established by law, in the achievement of their institutional goals. 

<>ur shat]- increase in student population and the unrest which universities 
are presently experiencing* have logically rendered the role of higher education 
more complex and burdensome. Administrative personnel are, therefore, called upon 
to carry out work and duties which they can accomplish only if their training has 
Jv a effected ith seriousness and adequacy. 
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ACE Exper i men ta I Prog r am * 

L;^e in 1964, the; American Council on Education, under a grant from the 
ford foundation, organized the Academic Admi ni s tratf on Internship Program to 
assist colleges and universities in identifying and devel oping their potential 
talent for key positions in ucademic administration. Selecting 23 Fellows for 
the 1965-66 Clas: ; the Council assigned them to host institutions for a year's 
internship and paid their salary and moving expenses. There were 39 ACE Fellows 
in 1^66-67 1 end 44 in ! 96 7 * 6 3. 

In the fall of 196 /, with most of the Ford Foundation grant no longer avail- 
able, it was necessary to revise the program for 1 963-69. President Logan Wilson 
in announcing the Fourth Class asked each ACE member institution to become a "Co- 
operating Institution" in the AAIP by financing its nominee either at a host 1nsti-< 
tut ion or in an internship experience on the hon.es campus* From the individuals 
nominated for 1963-69, the Council interviewed and selected 31 ACE Fellows, and in 
a new category, 10 ACE Interns. Again, in preparation for the Fifth Class in 1969 - 
70, the Council selected 32 Fellows and 19 Interns, 

Beginning with 1970-71, the Council eliminated the Intern category and returned 
to the original plan of selecting ACE Fallows only. Not more than 40 fellows were 
chosen from the nominees on the basis of dossier evaluations in December, 1 969 and 
interviews during February, 1979. The Fellows attende- week- long seminars in the 
fell md spring at Council expense, and experienced their internships ei thcr on a 
host campus or, freed of routine duiies, on the home campus, 

: ''0n April 13, 1970, the Rectors’ Program terminated with a visit to the Nation's 
Capital, where a planned program was scheduled at the American Council of Education 
Building at One Dumont Circle. The talk, delivered by Dr. Charles G> Dobbins, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council and Director of the Internship Program, on the experi- 
mental program to train university admin i s trators , proved to be of qreat interest to 
the Rectors. This is a condensation. 
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In retrospect, both institutional acceptance of the AAIP's exper i - 
mental program and the advancement of individual participants have been en- 
couraging, Well over half of the participants In the first four classes have 
made significant advances into positions of academic responsibility# 

The program's purpose is to strengthen leadership in American higher educa- 
tion by enlarging the number and improving the quality of persons availaole for 
key positions in academic administration# I ts object i ves are to help institutions 
identify younger faculty and staff who have shown some promise for academic admini- 
stration; to encourage these persons to make academic administration their profession- 
al career, and to prepare for it; to provide them opportunities for planned observa- 
tion and experience in decision-making; and to learn n>ore for higher education about 
identifying potential administrative talent and developing it# 

Each person nominated a$ a Fellow should be a member of the faculty or staff 
whom the president considers to be an outstanding prospect# The preferred age for 
Fellows is between and ^0, though nominations of persons 2b - 45 will be consideredi 
Because the program emphasis is on the development of academic officers, it is ex- 
pected that Fellows will hold doctorates or generally recognized terminal professional 
degrees {e#q t , LL#u#, M,D., M#Arch») and will have been members of a faculty fi “ a 
minimum of two years# Persons without these two qual i f i cati ons but with other out- 
standing qua) i f i cat ions indicative of high potential for successful careers as 
academic officers may be chosen. Fellows should have had some administrative experi- 
ence or hav? demonstrated real potential in the broad field of admi n f s t ra ti on , Ad- 
ministrative potential may be demon^t rated by a faculty member's contribution as a 
committee ember or as a leadej in shaping faculty opinion or policy. 

The Council invites member r alleges and universities, through their presidents, 
to become “Cooperating Institutions" \ . the Academic Admini strati on Internship p ro - 
erem on the following terms? 

o 
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1. The president, using whatever selection procedure, seems appropriate, is 
asked to nominate from his faculty or junior staff a qualified individual 
with promise of ackni ni s tr at i ve ability* The president is asked to submit 
with the nomination a brief explanation of the method used in selecting the 
candidate, and to choose between the two internship options* Under both in- 
ternship plans, the nominating institution agrees to pay the salary and any 
special expenses of its Fellow. 

2. The Council after reviewing (I) the quality and promise of the candidates, and 
(2) the institutions' assurance of a satisfactory internship experience either 
on a host campus or on the home campus, selects in December the candidates to 
be interviewed in February. 

3. In March, the Counci i will name from among those candidates interviewed not ■ 
more than 40 American Council Fellows in Academic Administration. ACE Fellows 
will participate at Council expense in a fall seminar (University of Chicago) 
and in a spring seminar (Washington, O.C.) on the problems of academic admini- 
stration, and become a part of the Council's continuing program of research in 
academic administration, Whether an institution offers a host campus or home 
campus internship will not be a consi der at ion in the selection of Council Fellows, 

4* It is expected (a) that each Fellow will undertake certain assigned reading in 
academic acini ni s t r a t i on , both prior to and during the internship; (b) that each 
Fellow will serve his home institution for the academic year fol lowing the in- 
ternship; and (c) that he will produce by April 1, an analytical report of some 
significance in the field of academic admi ni s tr ati on , Authors of articles rated 
best by a Council staff committee receives appropriate recognition and council 
consideration of their articles for publication. 
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5* The /Vnericar. Council provides each Cooperating Institution with a set of 
guidelines for structuring) the internship experience. The AAIP staff is 
available for consu 1 tati on at an omes, visits as many Cooperating Institu- 
tions as may be practicable, and provides Fellows with a study program in 
academic administration. The Counci 1 also sends Fellows its bulletin Hi gher 
Edu c at i on an d National Af fai r s , the Educ ational Record , and some other principal 
publications. 

6. Regional meetings of all Fellows and their mentors are held in November of the 
internship year for discussion of the internships and of selected issues in 
higher education. 

For persons with qualifications for careers in academic administration, and 
for institutions that seek qualified aclmi ni st rator s, the program affords unusual 
oppo r tuni t i es . Those selected as Fellows have the opportunity to broaden, deepen, 
and vary their experience by par ti ci pating directly in academic admi n i $t r a t i on . 
Typically each Fellow is assigned for varying periods to an academic dean, officers 
of the central admi ni stra ti on, and the president, both to observe and to participate 
eppropr i a tel y in the policy and decision-making activities of these offices. The 
institution is not conmi tted to offer its Fellow ar. admi ni s tr a 1 1 ve position following 
1 is internship, though it is hoped that he may be cons ^ered for such a pos? tion if 
he qualifies and a position is available# 

Both institutional acceptance of the AAIP's experimental program and the ad- 
vancement of individual participants have been encouraging. As of November 1 969 
about three out of four participants in the first four classes had mac j e significant 
advances into positions in academic adnfnf stration. Twelve ACE Felloes had become 
presidents, and 72 had been named vice-presidents, vice-chancellors and provosts. 
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The Office of Reseorch of the American Council on Education has conducted 
investigations of some aspects of the Academic Administration Internship Program 
since its inception. The comments here pertain to the first three years-- 1 965 - 66 , 
I 966 - 67 , and 1967-68* 

The research has focused on the characteristics of participating institutions, 
the character i s ti cs of nominees (both those selected as interns and those no c selec- 
ted), the progress of nominees through the various stages of evaluation to the point 
of final selection as fellows, and the progress of fellows during the internship 
year and in the years immediately thereafter* Considerable attention has been given 
to the process of selection, including iden t i f i cati on of background factors that 
were given the most weight in the review of dossiers and in the interviews* 

The research results have been documented and made available to the academic 
community, and in addition the more important finds have been incorporated into 
operational decision-making, Lanier Cox, writing in the Spring I 966 issue of the 
Educational Rec ord, described the objectives and initial operating structure of 
the program, and Alexander W* Astin, writing in the s^ne issue, presented the initial 
research findings from the first year of the program* Results from the second year 
of the program were suntnar f zed by John A, Creager (ACE Research Re ports , Vol. 1, No* 

3 } 1966), Soon to be published is an extensive summary of findings from the first 
tnrec classes of fellows, which will include analyses of their performance during 
the internship year, These reports 'nust be consulted for detailed supporting data, 
but some typical findings may be noted# 

C haracterise c s of Participating In, t \ tu t i on s 

Although invitations to nominate candidates are directed to the presidents of 
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all member institutions of the American Council on Education (around 1,350), 
there has been a difference in level of participation in favor of public insti- 
tutions and universities, with relatively Jess par ti ci pat i on by liberal a r ts col- 
leges, Protestant institutions, technical institutions, and two-year colleges# 

There is also a differential of par ti ci pa t i on by institutional size, with the 
hipest rate of participation among the largest ins ti tu + i ons# 

Wherever useful and feasible, comparable screening information has been ob- 
tained from various M control" groups. For example, nominees have been compared 
with faculty members who report no interest in academic administration, and fel- 
lows have been compared with deans and other academic administrators who have al- 
ready arrived in positions of academic leadership* Moreover, at each state of 
evaluation and selection, winners have been compared with nonwinners# And wherever 

*1 

possible, comparisons hove been made across years of the Academic Administration 
Internship Program. 

Although many nominees have come from the ranks of faculty, the nominee is 
much more likely to have had some administrative experience than is the typical 
faculty member. Nominees are also more likely than typical faculty to hold their 
highest degrees in the field of education# Psychological test data reveal that 
the nominee is nore self-confident, out-going, and socially active than is the 
typical faculty rembcr< 

One interesting trend is that the more recent nominees appear to possess char- 
acteristics, aptitudes, and attitudes that come somewhat closer to those dossier \ 

items judged most important in evaluation and selection# This change in characteris- 
tics of the nominee group occurred primarily between the second and third year, at 
a time when program objectives and desired eharec tori s ti cs of nominees had become 
nor e clearly defined. 
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A finding of particular operational value is that the evaluation of the 
dossier has considerable validity as a preinterview screening device, “'bus, the 
prescreening of candidates on the basis of dossier information considerably re- 
duces the total number of interviews required to rake final evaluations. It has 
bn^n found consistently that winners of internships a^e more likely than nonwin- 
ners to hold the doctoral degree, to have higher salaries, to have a number of 
■cholorly publications, and to show a stronger interest in academic (as opposed 
to non academic) aoYni ni s trntion. 

A consistent picture of the similarity and differences between dossier and 
interview ^valuations has e orged* Indeed, it is the similarity that permits the 
use of dossier evaluation as a prescreening device for the interview stage of ev- 
aluation, The iffercncts, 1 .waver 'r de oomc justification for maintaining a 
two-stage evaluation procedure. The dossier ev-luations emphasize past scholarly 
achievement as uo 1 1 as the ratings of the ccndidat by his home institution. The 
interview evalua lions, on the other hand, c , nasize intellectual skills as expressed 

in direct personal don frontet i on . In these days-of campus turmoil, such skills may 
• ' i * 

be even more critically important than in the past. 

4 

Research on the intornsnip experience itsel f is based on pos t i nternsh i p data 
supplied by both interns. and mentors. This information has yielded consistent re- 
sults regardless of program year. According to reports by former fellows, the in- 
ternship experience provides broadened professional contacts, enables the intern to 
learn new a^ni ni s tr at f ve techniques, gives h;n experience in new problem areas, and 
deepens hi? under s t andi ng of the i n ter r e I a t ; onshi ps among admi ni s tr ati ve problems, 
/torcover, the internship experience facilitates the development of greater insight 
into notional problems and their interface with higher education, development of a 
personal phi losophy of higher education, and a more complete sel f- 1 nsi ght , Our 
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data indicate that these benefits of the internship experience are obtained 
primarily through the contacts and discussions w 1 ’ th mentors, administrators, 
and faculty, and through opportunities to observe admini strati ve operations. 

In addition to these benefits to the intern, there is evidence that the host 
institution also benefits through the staff studies and other services performed 
by the intern, who may often bring fresh perspectives on institutional problems, 

Throughout the research program, the winners of internships have been compared 
with the nonwinners* In their interests and personality attributes, the winners show 
more similarities than do nonwinners to academic deans and vice-presidents, which 
in fact, many former interns become* Recently it has become possible to obtain 
career status data from those who held internships during the first three years of 
the program. This information provides a more discrete set of criteria for judg- 
ing about the impact of the internship experience, Although this information is 
still being analyzed, some of the results may be briefly noted* 

Approxima te i y 75 percent of the former interns have b.come' academic administra- 
tors, most often academic deans vice-presidents, while only 25 percent of the non- 
winners have done so. Among the winners, as compared to the nonwinners, there has 
been a greater increase in the levels of participation, time spent, and interest ex- 
pressed In making decisions on academic policy. former interns also report a higher 
percentage of activities such as lecturing, serving as a consultant, and publishing 
on acadcmi c or policy matter^ ’ n higher education than do nonwinners. 

further analyses of these data are being made, including more specific studies 
of the relationships of the current career status of former candidates, both winners 
and nonwir.ners, to the evaluation and selection procedures. The results of thfs phase 
of the research in support of the Academic Administration Internship FVogram wi 1 1 be 
documented in forthcoming research reports* 
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OTHER STATISTICAL NOTES, 1965-6? 



I , The Candi dates 

56 7 candidates were nominated 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

439 candidates were interviewed 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

l 61 candidates were selected 
XXXX.'XXXXX 

155 persons completed internships 

xxxxxxxxx 



2, Positions held by Participants at Time of Selection 



Posi ti o n Numbe r 

Full-time faculty •■»■«•••••• 61 

Part-time Facul ty/admini s trati on 51 

Full-time admi n i s tr ati on •••#»»•» 43 



3. Median Age of Fellows and Interns 
Year 

1968-69 . 

1967-68 

1966-67 , , , . 

1965-66 . 

4# Mentors 



P osi t i on 

P re s 1 den t/chance 11 or . 
Vi ce-pre si den t/provos t 
Dean , 



Secretary to university 

Assistant to president * . . 

Associate vi ce-presi den t/academf c affairs 

c% 

ERJC^o ' special programs 

MO 



36 

36 
38 

37 



Number 



77 

42 

20 

2 

8 

3 

3 
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v r. uni wa rv Mu;cnm* and function 

I r AL Y— FACOI.TA* , INSTITUTES, UEF’Ai.'TMENTS AND EXTENSIONS* 

The questions posed in this report are undoubtedly among the most 
dedicate and complex of those that plague our University System. Faculta, in- 
stitutes and departments are in fact pivots around which the structure and 
function ol instruction arid research turn. 

Up to the present, the FacQlta i. Italy have played an important and 
dominant role, a role that is destined to diminish, if not disappear, in the 
foreseeable future. This judgment is made in light of the emerging role of de- 
partments, especially with respect to scientific research. 

Presently, one of the more traditional causes for failure to change 
the structure of our universities is the antiquity of their organizational 
arrangements and the resistance to injecting new blood into the organization. 
Rigidity exists despite Gentile^ methodological reforms of 1923 and supplemental 
Annotations of 1 935 j 1936 , and 19Sh : with the consequent creation of new Facol ta 
and Institutes, most of which operate in accordance within the provisions of the 
old Cosati Lav: of 1859, preserved in the present Law on University Instruction. 

Several attempts made to give concrete form to the popular desire for 
change have thus far not met with tangible results. This has been due in part 
to the empiricism, often revealed in the foinnulacion stage of various plans, 
and to the failure of certain political leaders to use the proposals projected 
by various universities and a special investigating commission, but also in part 
to the lack of unwavering commitment that has characterized our political leader- 
ship in recent years with regard to higher education. 

*- This statement by Rector Gustavo Vignocchi on elements of university organi- 
zation, gave impetus to lively discussions at all three campuses visited by 
the Rectors during Phase I of the project. 
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Government Bill NV.23lhj having to do with modification:- of university 
organization, was prepared on the basis of the re commend a ti or s of a special in- 
vestigating commission arid the endorsement of several universities. This 'Bill 
(Art. 1 and ff.) called for the retention of the Facolta as organs of delibera- 
tion and coordination of basic teaching activities, and for perm tti'r.g the 
establishment within the r ‘a colt a of associated institutes of a lesser nature. 
These institutes would be empowered to grant diplomas, the lowest level in the 
hierarchy of university- level titles of study: research doctorates, degrees, and 
diplomas . 

_ j 

The Bill, when introduced, became the immediate subject of debate. Amend- 
ments Were proposed by various agencies , including the Standing Conference of 
University Rectors and the National Association of University Professors. These 
called for the abolition of the institutes and for the approval of departments, 
conceived (Art. 7) and provided for within the University Statutes as optional 
bodies for the coordination of activities among several institutes or individual 
chairs (even if belonging to different Facolta ) , and among the several discipline 
directed toward the study of common sectors of scientific research. Under the 
act, the departments were also entrusted with the coordination of curriculum:* and 
study programs for research doctorates, as well, as with consultative powers, 
vis a vis the Assembly of .Professors of the various Facol ta , on questions concern 
ing requests for chairs and ever* proposals for the transfer of professors. 

In Bill No. 2Ylh, the Department was also intended as an organ that was 
not to replace the traditional Assembly of Professors, but rather aq a parallel 
body intended to supplement its functions in the area of scientific research and 
in the preparation of teaching personnel . At the sane tine, the Department 
would be opten, with its instructional equipment an! libraries, to students for 



Presented to Parliament by Mirdster|:»f Public Education on May )j, 1965. 
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the benefit, of their cultural preparation and the better orientation of their 
studios. 

During the course of the Fourth legislature, however, no concrete action 
was taken on Bill It'. 231)45 and, after the period of serious tension that de- 
veloped in Italian Universities in following years, it was replaced by other 
bills of parliamentary or governmental origin: the Scagl la- Colombo Bill, for 
example, on urgent measures for the University System, was presented to the 
Senate of the Fifth Legislature, on September 27, 1968. The Srllo-Ferr&ri 
Aggradi Bill No. 612 for a reform of univerej ty organization was presented to 
the Senate on Ajir.il 17, 1?6 9, the Malagoai Bill was presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies cn December 28, 1968; the Gronchi -Mon tale- Rui ni Bill No. Ij08 was pre- 
sented to the Senate on June 11, 1969. 

The Sul lo- Ferrari Aggradi Bill, whose text has been given wide publi- 
city, has aroused considerable debate. It has not yet received any concrete 
action at the legislative level, and it seems unlikely to in the near future 
inasmuch as it calls for a mere radical organization of departments. Under the 
Sul lo-Ferrari Aggradi Bill, t ho organization of departments, wh'ch the Gui Bill 

left as optional ar.d spontaneous, becomes compulsory. All subjects and Institutes 
/ ‘ 

must b 0 brought together in departments, and no more than one department may be 
fanned for any particular group of disciplines (art. 6). Furthermore, a dead-line 
is set for the reorganization of all disciplines and all institutes in depart- 
ments within one year's time. Consistent with these ideps, art. 2 of the Bill 
calls for the organization of the university exclusively on the basis of depart- 
ments and Facolta, breaking completely with the tradition of institutes based 
on one or more Chairs. This change, as we shall sec farther on, does not seem 
justified nor, at least for the immediate future, practicable. 

The compulsory nature of the creati r n of departments means that if the 
local university authorities (the Facolta , the University Council, and the Rector) 
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fail to move, the Ministry of Public Education will step in, on advice from the 
Mational University Council. Under the new Bill, the range and goals of de- 
partmental activity have also become more inclusive and predominant with respect 



level. Art. 6 of the Bill charges departments with organizing research and 
teaching in general within a group of disciplines characterized by common goals 
and scientific needs ; and, for this purpose, gives them authority: a) to organize 
the research and teaching activity for research doctorate programs, establishing 
the relative study arid work plans; and b) to organize teaching and research 
activities for undergraduates following courses of study within the various 
Facolta , as well as for graduate students enrolled in the Schools of Specializa- 
tion. The Departments are also made responsible for personnel matters, such as the 
r ecrui tmen t of full professors and technical personnel and the appointment of 
associate professors; for promoting teaching and research activity, organization of 
the necessary division of labor; and for distributing scholarships and grants 
i n the te a c hi ng and re s e ar c h f i c 1 d s . 

Compared with the competence of the Departmental todies, as set forth in 
the Sullo Bill, the powers left to the* As semi y of Frofessors of the Facolta, 
while theoretically stated in terms of the organization of undergraduate studies, 
are in reality very circumscribed, even from the didactic point of view . 

Officially, the Fac ol t S a deliberates the institution, modification, and 
elimination of courses of study and Schools of Specialization and approves study 
plans, etc. But, as wo have already noted, in practice the actual organization 
of teaching activities, even for undergraduates and students in the Specializa- 
tion Schools, is concentrated in the departments, wnich would thus come entirely 
to replace the traditional teaching responsibilities of the Facolta . On this 




point, we night well advance certain reservation 
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The idea of the "department" arose , rnay-te in part from the example in 
other countries, mainly from the; desire to create a structure aimed primarily 
at scientific research and also ?n arrangement that could free certain indivi- 
duals of the burden, of heavy teaching loads-- a condition that has worsened with 
the liberalisation of studies and with the indiscriminate access of the univer- 
sity for the vast majority of secondary school graduates. Thus, the proposal 
to entrust departments vi oh the burden of teaching as well as a large part of the 
administrative duties formerly assigned to Facolta would, in practice, do r.o more 
than recreate, if net worsen, the original defects of the system. Further, it 
would lead to the suffocation of the delicate and arduous scientific activities 
originally intended, since through a dispersion of materials and organizational 
controls and influx of student masses, the department vculd be unable to achieve 
its announced research goals . 



In reality j it would seem wise, and this opinion is shared by authoritative 



sufficiently homogeneous, they should be constituted on the basis of scientific 
affinities, concretely ascertained and recognized by those most directly con- 
cerned with various subjects and institutes and in relation to the characteris- 
tics and organization of scientific studies, which differ markedly from university- 
to-universi ty . Moreover, their establishment should be optional and depend on 
the initiative of separate institutions* Naturally, decisions in ohis regard 
should not be left to individuals, but rather to the Fa col ta and university 
authorities, with the involvement and advice of other components of the univer- 
sity community. In short, universities should be left bioad autonomy in this 
matter and be given the opportunity for useful experimentation with various 



currents of opinion'' to limit departments primarily to scientific research and to 



the preparation of researchers. By so doing, but to . nsure that Departments arc 



* See observations of Deans of Law Schools of Italian Universities . 
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types of departmental organization, following guide lines to be proposed by the 
future National University Council, or, for the present, by the Higher Council 
of Kdu cation ( Consiglio Superiore dell f istruzior.e ) . 

With regard to common teaching activities (excluding those concerning 
the research doctorate programs), they should be organized an carried out not 
gust at the level of abstract regulations - - by the interested Facoltk, which 
by tradition and by their structural, functional and environmental characteris- 
tics, seem to be most suited to the achievement of these goals. -Naturally, close 
tics and exchange of means and services should exist between the Facolta and 
departments, in the sense that undergraduate students be allowed to make use of 
department libraries, laboratories and institutes when they so need, to deepen 
some particular aspect of their studies; while the undergraduate program might 
offer an effective form of experimentation and teaching for graduate students 
~r*g for research doctorates. This suggestion naturally presupposes the 
greatest freedom aM elasticity in agreements between the Facolta and departments 

for setting up, developing, and using, certain types of equipment, instruments 
and libraries. 



Within tne framework of the traditions and characteristics of our univer- 
sity organizations, it would also seem that responsibility for recruiting and 
appointing teaching personnel is best left in the hands of the Councils of Pro- 
fessors of the various Pacol ta » This would prevent the basic decisions concern- 
ing the whole teaching sta^f from i ing concentrated in the hands of relatively 
small groups, as the departments actually are in the proposed Italian system, 
to the detriment of the need for unity. 

Tne Councils of Professors of the Facolta should, according to certain 
authoritative opinions, assume the role of coordinator cf the departments and 
institutes (including those few onc-fhair Institutes that may survive 1 , at 
least temporarily) at an intermediate level between these bodies themselves 
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and the technical arid administrative bodies at the general universi t y level 
with responsibilities of a both deliberative and consultative nature. I his 
could be effectively arranged in ease the Councils of Professors differentiated 
internally according to courses of study. 

We have already noted how the latest Sullo Bill unjustifiably neglects 
the institutes. The previous Gui Bill No. 231 U provided for the existen e jf 
institutes based on more than one chair (art. 6ff.), for the purpose cf co- 
ordinating bettor teaching and scientific activities within the area of a group 
of identi cal or s i mi 1 ar s nb j e c ts . 

In the Sullo Rill, the institutes havu been complete -T y absorbed into 
the department framework., which has become compulsory. Although this may find 
an explanation from the point cf view cf trends, it does r.ot seem to be completely 
justified given the present state of affairs inasmuch as these institutes 
(whether they are based on one or more Chairs) can still play a useful role both 
within the larger framework of the department and, at least temporarily, in 
those cases where their incorporation into departments is not yet conveniently 
possible . 

In such ca v ses whore their usefulness is recognized, institutes should be 
granted a certain organizational and administrative autonomy, as already authorized 
by article 53 of the ^resent Law on university instruction, approved in 1933* en- 
trusting discipline, vithLn the confines of general university law, to the 
supplementary and spontaneous authority of the university itself. 

One may observe that, the question of the associated institutes for pro- 
fessional training and the recognition of their respective, diplomas, the Sullo 
Bill has removed the impressions that were justly directed at the earlier Gui 
Bill. 

A dilemma j»:rsists with respect to the composition of various councils 

\ 

at the course of study, department and Fa c ol ta levels, probably because the 
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Sullo Bill does not reflect sufficiently the principle that participatiCn of all 
components of a university should occur in university government. Involvement, 
nowever, should mean a) keeping in mind the factors of responsibility such as 
maturity as well as technical and scientific experience 5 b) guaranteeing that 
elections of representatives, including student representatives, will lake 
place in keeping with the principles of representation, c) taking care that with 
such participation in university government the autonomy of the university is 
guaranteed, by limiting intervention of outside persons within the confines of 
technical responsibilities and essential administrative representation and in 
carefully circumscribed percentages) and d) taking care that the qualitative 
and quantitative modalities of this participation are such as to ensure, and not 
compromise, the functionality of the organs of university government. 



Ex tee si on* * (Stdi di staccato) 

The Gui Bill No. 2 311 stei-ci (art*?) that the es t*«M \ shmont of new univer- 
sities, Fac e It a and state institutions, and the recognition of new free uni- 
versities or institutions were to take place only by means of a Presidential 
degree and then only on the basis of proposals by l ho Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion and the Ministry of the Treasury, which have been fully deliberated by the 
Council of Ministers on the basis of report:; drown up by the Minister of Public 
Education and which include opinions of the Higher Council on Education and the 
Co-ni ttee of Ministers for National Economic Plannine, 

In reality, in recent years, the proliferation of universities, Fa c.ol ta 
and centers has been considerable, and in many cases this developnr nh has br.on 
empirical, subject to the influence of local interests. Thorn has also be* 11 a 
size 5 able increase in the establishment- of extension Fa col ta arid courses of study 
in localities different fron the university centers. Certain amendments to 



* 1,1 Ib,ily the term ’'extension 1 is used to describe Facol ta , institutes, schools 
of specialization, etc., belonging to a particular university) but, fur reasons 
of convenience, have* student distribution or physical -t-cchni cal requirements, 
located in some other city than the university ja*ojv>r. 
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Bill 23lk t propped by the National -Association of Uravorslty Professor:;' , 
called for explicit prohibition of those extensions; i.or wvr<. fhos^ amendments 
completely unjustified, since such Facolta and courses of stu V separated f l cm. 
the main university center often tended to grow erratically, cut i>ff from the 
cultural ar.d organizational context of their respective uuiv rsities arid, 
therefore, lacking in necessary didactic and scientific ..f t i- iuu-y More 
desirable, perhaps, would be the establishment of ox tens! on ir,j ti lutes of a 
specialized chai actor in relation, to particular envi conmen^ a 1 recuirerncnts of a 
technical and scientific nature, which may be important fc> the development of 
a particular branch of research or teaching. Such level op 4 nt ;as already taken 
place in various regions of Italy, including Era Ida, with good results. 

The most recent Sullo Bill, presented to the <° cate in April, 1969, offers 
a fairly useful and rational line of planning and action with regard to the ex- 
pansion md development of universities. Article 2h calls for presentation to ' 
Parliament, by the government of a M Fiv r ’ -year Plan for University Development, rr 
based on the draft of the various universities and in connect-ion with the pre- 
sentation of the National Economic Flan . This Plan would bo approved by law and 
put into effect through Presidential Decree, on advi.ee from the Ministry cf Publi 
Education, The Plan would include, among other things, the establishment of now. 
state universities, recognition of n< w free institutions, and appropriations for 
university building facilities; here again, priority would be given to institu- 
tions in those regions still without universities and in zones where student 



L»ver-crowding exists. These new institutions would generally include Facolta 
in the technical, scientific and humanistic fields. The blueprint would be on 
broad enough lirms so as not to suppress completely the autonomy of decision of 
the various uni versa ties. These could continue to exist within the ct nfines of 
opportune measures for general coordination arid of controls, for example, ovnr 
the actual availability of financial means, equipment, libraries and teaching 
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raid a<i .'ll mis t native staff, so as to avoid extemporaneous initiatives and counter- 
\ _ ■ * 

' a-.: t i r v c s p on s iblc 1 oc al pr c s s u r e s . 

To this end, the intervention of the university consultative bodies on 
the national level would seem a useful instrument and should, be included within 
the pan cr ana of future and final reform laws. 

Conclusions ) „ 

I think we may say. that at this point in Italy we have a sufficient mass 
of data, experimentation and proposals to permit the passage of a reform law for 
the universities , which deals effectively with the Questions developed in this 
report. Despite the fluidity and variety g* opinions, reposals and even legis- 
lative bills of the nost varied political origin, it is possible to find points 
of convergence around the basic aspects of this reform, sufficient to satisfy 1.1; o 
aspirations and real needs of the varices components of the uni versity community. 

What is still lacking and must be sought an 1 found, if We want to main- 
tain ar.d perfect the efficiency of the University in Italy, is a clear and 
responsible will on the part of the political forcer, both parliamentary a.<d 
governmental, who, overcoming prejudices -based on partisan competition and 
compromise , must untie the Gordian knots of the greatest., basic problems with 
an op' ? n spirit and d a r i i , g „ 

Only in this way can the political forces in p-arliam* nt and government 

i 

render a service not only to the university but also to the entire country. This 

may be achieved only by preventing official Italian culture, so rich in tradition 

) 

from slowly degenerating c-n the level of comp, oniscs . 
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WEI GEN D 

This is the last da/ of the seminars scheduled at Rutgers. Ourino your 
brief visit here, you have discussed many aspects of university control and / 

academic life© You have heard dr* Vignocchi's presentation on the organiza- 
tion and function of faculties in Italian Universities* Because he has intro- 
duced f he term *'i ns ti tutes C should hasten to state that we do not really know 
in the United Strtes what the term means. 

Here at Rutgers, wc dc not have a University Faculty in fact* If a crucial 
matter arises ir which all instructional personnel are concerned, the various 
faculties of tne several schools and colleges within the University may petition 
the President to call a meeting of the University Assembly in order to discuss 
the burning issue* But this is obviously not faculty 11 in the sense described 
by Or* Vi guocchi here today* 

What we call a faculty is the teaching and research body of individuals in any 
school or college, ranging in rank from instructors through full p r ofo$sc^s. Each 
of our autonomous sub-divisions within the University has its own faculty; and 
each faculty determines the academic requi rements, methods of faculty recruitment, 
appointment, and promotion, and course offerings. Of course, there are certain 
basic rules that apply to the University cs a whole and each unit must comply with 
the University statutes, app-ov'-.d by the Board of G ove mors* 

As a member of the faculty of vitgers 'lol lege, let me illustrate its function 
and policy. The faculty has jurisdiction over oil academic matters; it sets require- 
ments for admission; it establishes curricula and fixes requirements for degrees; it 
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adopts rules governing its own procedures; it recommends for promotion in rank 
and for degrees in course, and so on. All these duties and powers are subject 
to review by the University Senate and the Board of Governors. 

(QUESTION 

/ 

In Italy, the role of the Council is well established. I am at a loss to 
know where does responsibility Me here for matter^ such as subjects assigned 
to professors to teach, or for faculty recruitment when vacancies occur? 

WEI GEN D 

Perhaps, the main difference is in our use of departments* Generally, in 
American higher education, the department is that entity within a faculty that 
is responsible for a specific discipline such as mathematics, history, or geo- 
graphy. When a vacancy exists here, it is the department's responsibility to 
find a replacement and to recomraend that individual for appointment* 

QUESTION n 

Let us suppose that a vacancy occurs in the Chemistry Department* The 
vacancy calls for a full professor in organic chemistry* Would the judgment of 
Department members v4io are specialists but not in organic chemistry be a determin- 
ing factor? If so, why are they competent to pass judgment? 

WEIGtNQ 

In the United Stales, both major func tl ons--resear ch and teachl ng--r es t with 

the same professors; that \s, we make no di f f er ent I a 1 1 on as you do in that our dc- 

1 

partments are mainly operating units within the larger body, the faculty, fur- 
thermore, our teaching faculty Is also the research faculty and has to be* 

FAEQO 

The Chairman today has brought to our attention the marked differences in ter- 
minology useu ,iere and in Italy. 

O 
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Before the 1 a J t century, and going back four or more centuries, the uni- 
versity courses in Europe were coordinated in the professional fields by practi- 

tioners and associations. They decided in Wge measure what was necessary to 
teach in order to produce a doctor cr a lawyer. On completion of a program of 
studies, it was they who prepared and gave the examination for admission to practice. 

Today, on the other hand, it is the Assembly of Professors who teach a given 
subject, who decide what is the course content, and who compose the examining board 
that makes the decision as to an applicant's competency. In the Faculty of Law, 
we have a wide variety of specialists comprise the Fa cu 1 1 a 1 ♦ The Assembly of 
Professors has been serving mainly in a consultative capacity, So, this termino- 
logy, about which we have been hearing becomes confusing. For example, even 
though the term ,r depar tr>en t " is rather apolitical, as far as 1 am concerned, the 
word "autonomy" about which we have heard a great deal this week, can also be mis- 
understood in that it has meant in our culture the exercise of a sovereign power. 

For me, the wore "pro gr amming" is a big word. So, the new "National Univer- 
sity Council" is a misnomer, too, inasmuch as we do not know yet how it should be 

composed, what are its functions, what are to be the limits of its powers, and how 

will it relate with the political parties, the parliament, and the government-- al 1 
of which have become deeply involved wf th higher education in Italy. This last 
matter is important because the universities have not been able to defend their 
traditional responsibilities. 

Perhaps, our making contacts with you folks here may help us to be better in- 
formed with regard to experiences. Thus, w? may return better equipped to cope with 
political power within the structure and to guide us in wise decision-making as we 
move into new forms of control and admf ni s t rati ve structure. 
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I should like to say a word on the question of autonomy, Let me begin with 
o statement about what wc consider to be the absolute right of the teaching body, 

A teaching body must have complete control of who is admitted as students; they 
must have complete control of the courses taught and the programs of study; and they 
must have complete freedom to evaluate students, and thus determine who will be 
graduated and who will leave without a diploma. In American universities, I believe, 
these are the three r.Jtonorr)ies that a faculty should claim. 

Every summer, I receive several inquiries from members of the State legislature 
or the Governor about some student who, generally, is not very successful end who, 
apparently, has made an appeal through political channels for an "investigation of 
his mistreatments" It has always been my sole responsibility to determine whether 
a student has been dealt with unfairly. 

In a similar vein, the Oean of the College has asked the Budget Committee or 
the Faculty to advise with him which departments should lose certain teaching posi- 
tions, Some departments might have heavier teaching loads than others; so, he was 
desirous of removing teachers from some departments or creating a new position in 
a department with heavy enrollments. 

The response may interest you. The Budget Corrmi ttee of the Faculty told him 
that he should make the decision, The Oean persisted; so, they finally gave him 
advice on five positions, methods of financing them, and budget revision necessary, 
khfle there fs a provision for advice from the faculty, allottments are handled at 
Rutpgers very largely by administrators, the deans, and the President. 
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It is fitting to remember that in the case of public universities monies 
are voted by the state, Thus, if we at Rutgers do a bad job or If I give 
many bad answers to state legislators who inquire about special interest cases 
presumably they may vote us less money the following year# But I think we 
shall continue to make the distinction that admission to college, program of 
study, ^nd grades are the business of the teaching body, and that finances 
and resources are handled essentially by admi nr s tr ati ve personnel, boards of 
governors and the state. 

COMMENT 

We note that che governing of the University is very important here and 
that the State government gets into the picture also# 

BISHOP 

Only in the sense of voting v :n operating budget. 

QUESTION 

Will you define the term n depar tmen t ? !1 
BISHOP 

For us, a department 's a group of scholars teaching a discipline, for ex- 
ample, mathematics, a romance language, or chemistry# A college, on the other hand, 
fs a group of departments# Normally, several departments i.iake up a college, and a 
college grants degrees in course. 

We have a College of Engineering with departments in electrical engineering, 
chemical engineering, mechanical engineering, civil engineering, and so forth. There 
are five or six departments in the college# 

QUESTION 

Excuse me, which degree is possible within that college? Only the bachelor's 
degree, or the master 1 s , too? 

O 
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Bachelor's degrees within the college* In the graduate school, students 
would acquire graduate degrees. 

WEIGENO 

Lfct me explain one other feature of Rutgers* The same faculty members, or 
most of them, also belong to the Graduate Faculty which is an umbrella-like 
organization of all colleges within the University for those who are declared 
eligible to teach courses leading to degrees offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

QUESTION 

Do students enrolled in the College of Agriculture obtain instruction in 
English, for example, in Rutgers College? 

WEIGEKD 

Yes* Similarly, the student in mechanical engineering enrolls for courses 
in mechanical engineering in hi s department and will take other required courses 1 
in the sciences and in mathematics at Rutgers College. Then, when the student has 
completed his program in accordance with depar tmen tal regulations, his department 
certifies that he has met in full all prescribed requirements and recommends him for 
a degree. 

BISHOP 

The department is the custodian of the records of the student in mechanical 
engineering, for example. That department sees that he meets all requirements. 

Then, at the end of the school year, there is a faculty meeting and the department 
of mechanical engineering recommends him for a degree in mechanical engineering, but 
that recommendation is voted upon by all other departments fn the School, $o, you see, 
there is autonomy at the bachelor r s degree level. 
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WEIGEND 

I have wondered whether Dean Bishop would care to answer the last part 
of the first question, and that is the definition of an ‘'institute"? 

BISHOP 

We have at Rutgers the "Institute of Mi crobiology/ 1 that provides essential 
research in its field* The primary purpose of the Institute is research. The 
faculty of the Institute may also offer courses through the Graduate School. A 
number of students come to the Institute as post-doctoral fellows. 

BURKS 

Let me give you another example. In political science, we have a department 
in each undergraduate college of the University. We also have a research institute 
called the Eagleton Institute, which does training also at the graduate level only. 
aUESTION ^ 

Excuse me, but what is a "school"? 

/ 

BISHOP 

A school at Rutgers is the name given to faculty members teaching in a profes- 
sional institution, for example, the Law School, the Graduate School of Education, 
the Graduate School of Social Service. 

BURKS 

You will find when you visit Columbia University soon that there is another 
kind of institute. Columbia boasts of inter-disciplinary institutes devoted to an 
area, at the graduate level. For example, the European Institute, Asian Institute, 
South Asian Institute, etc. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND PUNCH ONING OP A PRIVATE UNIVERSITY 

Role of the Trustees and Internal Organization Structure* 

Columbia University is a corporation chartered by the State of New York. 

It is the type of corporation, perhaps Mr. Dolan may correct me, that I believe 
is called a "corporation absolute," which distinguishes it from a membership 
corporation or a stock corporation. A corporation is controlled by a Board of 
Trustees, which is answerable to no one from a legal point of view e^-ept the 
public, as represented by the Attorney General of the State of New York. In a 
stock corporation, or membership corporation, the directors would be answerable 
to members or the s tockholder s . The Trustees at Columbia are the custodians of 
all of the wealth and assets possessed by the University and they are charged with 
using these assets for purposes of education only. 

The original trustees were a group of people named in the Charter, granted by 
the State and empowered to select their own successors in perpetuity* Consequen t I y , 
in the earlier years of the University’s history Trustees served essentially for , 
life, or until they were i ncapaci ta ted and resigned and their successors were 
elected by the surviving Trustees. At a point, perhaps §0 years ago, I am not 
quite sure of the exact date, the Trustees provided a mechanism whereby six of 
the 24 Trustees would be selected by the alumni of the university to serve each 
for a tern of six years. This is done in rotation so that every year one of these 



''Or. Ralph Halford, formerly Professor of Chemistry, later, the distinguished 
Qean of the School of Graduate Studies at Columbia; currently, Vice President 
for Sp , i a 1 Projects, began the discussion with an explanation of the Board of 
Tru s tee s--1 ts role, membership and selection, terms of office, its relationships 
to other University bodies, and other related points. His presentation provoked 
many questions from the Rectors. This is a condensation. 

< \ 
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elected Humni Trustees has his tern expire; and he is replaced by a newly 
elected member. In a number of instances, since that procedure was instituted, 
Alumni Trustees have been re-elected to the Board either during their term, or 
shortly after its expiration as life-time members. 

Last year, with the provision for University Senate as a new instrumentality 
of University covernment, arrangements were made whereby another six of the 
Trustees henceforth will be selected in consultation with the University Senate, 
so that we would have presently provision For 12 life-time self-perpetuating 
Trustees selected entirely by the Board, provision for six Alumni Trustees and 
provision for six Trustees, elected by the Board for life terms, perhaps, but 
in consultation with the Senate. The Trustees are currently in the process of 
initiating a further re form under which all member s of the Board will be elected 
to six-year terms and as presently con temp I ate d, according to my understanding, 
service will be limited absolutely to two terms. The Trustees are char ged, under 
the charter,, with responsibility for all of the affairs of the Uni ver s i t y- -educa- 
tional, academic, as well as business and financial. 

About JO years ago. the Trustees initiated a reform in which they created 
a so-called University Counc* 1 . That Council was replaced last year by the 
University Senate. The Senate has broader powers than the Council had former ly, 
but I am speaking historically for a moment to the first reform. By the creation 
of the Council, the Trustees relinquished all of the authority over the educational 
affairs of the Uni ersity and turned these over enti'ely to the so-called Univer- 
sity Council, which consisted of chief admi ni straturs like deans of facu I t i e s , the 
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President, and some of his designated staff and elected members from the 
faculties of the University. The procedure constitutionally, whereby the 
Trustees transferred this authority, was admirably simple, Ihey adopted a 
statute a cons t i tu t i onal provision within the University which we call a 
statute whereby they divested themselves of all initiative in regard to any 
change in educational affairs* Programs for degree r equi remen t s , requirements 
for admission, all matters of that kind could be effected in the University 
only upon ' , ecorir>enda t i on of the University Council. The Trustees, of course, 
could not divest themselves of their ultimate responsibility under the charter 
and so they retained a veto power, formulated so that no change recommended by 
the University Council could take effect until it had been recommended to the 
T ustees at one meeting and laid over until the next following meeting. But 
there was no requirement for ratification by the Trustees. In practice, the 
Trustees usually have ratified all proposals for educational reform. 

COMMENTARY 

QUESTION 

Is the University President a non-voting member of the Trustees} or does he 
sit as the Trustees 1 executive officer? 

HALF030 

The President is customarily a Trustee. This is not a necessity under our 
charter and rules, but it is custom. When the president Is selected, he is 
elected to be a member of the Board. Yes, with a vote, he is a full member, 

I was going to point out that customarily the president is the sole avenue of 
formal common I ca t f on between the Trustees on the one side, and the rest of the 
University on the other. All matters to be presented by the University 
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Council, or other oroans of the university, to the Trustees are conmuni ca ted 
to the President, who presents them to the Trustees. Occasionally, proponents 
nay be requested to appear to amplify the proposals and to explain, but they 
do not participate in the Trustee meeting and are excused before a decision 
is made. When the Trustees wish to communicate with organs of the University, 
they do so by way of the President, They speak to him, and then apart from 
their meeting, he meets with the faculties or whoever it might be. Now that' 
is the formal situation, Actually, there is a good deal of informal acquaint* 
anceshfp between members of the Board of Trustees and members of the University, 
which often results in private conversation on social occasions or at other times 
QUESTION 

Is the vice-president a member of the Board of Trustees? 

HALFORO 

No, we ^ave at the moment, six vice-presidents, one of whom is the 
statuatory successor to the President in the event of emergency; or he is 
the alternate in the case the President cannot act* This is not myself; it is 
Dr, Rosenthal, He is called the vi ce- -presi den t and dean of faculticse The 
other vice-presidents (there is one for finance, one for business affairs, one 
for alumni affairs and development- -no, we don’t have one for research at the 
moment) are charged with particular administrative duties in limited areas, My 
own position is one that was created by Dr, Cordfer and I can only describe it 
tc ’'ou as something, l suppose, like a cabinet minister without portfolio. No 
one reports regularly to me, I simply try to be an extension of the President's 
presence wherever he assigns me to be from hour- to-hour and day-to-day, In fact, 



cn one occasion, he described my duties to a visitor at the University by 
' Introducing no and saying, "This is the Vice President for Social Projects." 
and the visitor • looked a little surprised. The President said "I am his 
speci al pr ojec t • ' 1 

Vice presidencies have to be created with the permission of the Trustees 
in each instance; but, if the President has a mission to be performed and can 
convince the Trustees this is the best way to perform it, then the appointment 
i s made . 

QUESTION 

Will you plea r o speak further about trie educational or garii nation of 
Columbia University? 

HALFORD 

The educational organization of the University is represented by a 
number of faculties in this University* A faculty is a group of persons, teach- 
ing personnel, with but a few exceptions, who make the educational policy with 
respect to a particular degree, for example, the undergraduate program for men 
is conducted by the Faculty of Columbia College, end the r equi rewnt s for the 
A, R. Degree are set by that faculty. The programs Leading to several different 
degrees in engineering are conducted by the Faculty of Engineering; and again, 
the requirements for each degree arc established by that faculty, and so on* 

Each faculty has an exclusive jurisdiction over the educational program leading 
to one or more degrees » In general, it is supposed to be an inviolable rule, and 
I hope it is. 

No one can hold the title of full professor or associate professor, without 
being assigned to some faculty of the University. Persons fn the lower teaching 
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ranks are not necessarily assigned to faculty member si up* Soma persons in the 
University ere members of several faculties, perha; s because their teaching is 
in areas that are serviced to several degree programs* As a member of the Chemistry 
Department of the University, 1 served on the Columbia College faculty, on the 
Engi neer invj Faculty, and on the Graduate Faculty# The first two appointments have 
to do with my teaching of large under graduate classes, which v/ere attended by both 
underg rz.dua fce< in Columbia College and in the School of Engineering, and the latter 
has to do with the supervision of Ph.D. candidates ir the Graduate School* 

The departments are organized around subject matter areas, like chemistry, 
or physics, or Italian, or East Asian Languages and Cultures* There are (apart 
from the me ■Heal school , which has a large number of departments; and apart 
from the Engineering School, which has perhaps six departments, like Civil 
Engineering, Electrical engineering, etc.) about departments in the arts and 
sciences area of the University# Persons holding teaching appointments in the 
departments (like the example of mysel f that I described earlier) may serve *wi th 
several different faculties. The departments are purely service of gani t i ons ; 
they teach the courses. It is the faculties as or gan i za t i on s that decide which 

particular selection of courses will be required for a degree* 
iUESTI Oil 

You ha vo made no mention of the Law School, Does it have departments, too? 

HAL FO-tD 

The Law School fs only one deper imen t . Law, Business, Library Service, and 
Journalism ere examples of professional schools at Columbia, where tbc faculty 
and department are one and the same thine]. 
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In your visits to two public uni vsrsi ties, you have probably heard about 
their organizational structure# I notice that there are undoubtedly differences 
betvjeen the types of university now in question. But I have also noticed that 
among other differences there is a common bond or elerrent--a common denomfna tor- - 
betv/een this University and the public institutions like Rutgers and Michigan# . It 
is evident in the election of members to the Soard of Trustees, which I have already 
described for Columbia# 

QUESTION 

r lease explain whether the Alumni Trustees must be strictly from the alumni, or 
whether the Alumni Organization may designate distinguished persons from within the 
political, cultural, social or economic life of the nation who are not Columbia alum- 
ni, Who! are the mechanics of the election process? 

HALFORD 

I understand the question# It has been the practice to limit the candidates 
to persons who are duly alumni, who hold degrees from the University, This same 
restriction does not apply in the more recent reform, where six Trustees are selected 

p 

In consultation with the Senate. I should have explained earlier that the charter 
of the University strictly prohibits any faculty member from being a Trustee# So, 
the Senate would have to look outside# 

The mechanf sm, whereby Alumni Trustees are elected, is a rather complicated one# 

I do not hold a degree from Columbia myself, so I have never participated In this mat- 
ter but it is a combination of a kind of direct balloting and proportional representa- 
tion, involving different alumni constituents# At 1 the holders of a particular degree, 
who have graduated from a particular faculty, are organized into an association. So, 
we have a Law Alumni Association, Business and Law Association, Columbia College Alumni 
Association, and so on. Each of these associations conducts some kind of balloting 
internally to produce a candidate, who may be from its own or from another association# 
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Then there is some kind of conclave or meeting of represen ta ti ves of these 

\ 

organizations, who nominate and vote. Their votes have different v*nghts, depend- 
ing upon the size of their alumni constituents. As a result of this, judging from 
oast results, a graduate of the Law School, who entered the Law School on graduation 
from Columbia College, has a very high chance of being nominated and elected, because 
he will receive the support of two of the larger alumni associ a ti ons . 

QUESTION 

These nominations of alumni--are they mode in person in New York--would give a 
higher participation to alumni living in this metropo i i ten area or are they made by 
mail, in which case there would be a much greater participation of alumni worldwide? 
HALfORO 

You are being very perceptive. As I say, I have not par tici pa ted, but judging 
from results, the Alumni Trustees, whom I have met over the years, are almost exclu- 
sively persons from New York City. We have several Trustees who come quite faithfully. 

Mr. Gossart, for example, comes in from Detroit quite faithfully. He rarely ever misses 
a meeting. Mr . Sanderson is no longer with the Board, but he used to come in from Cleve- 
land or somewhere in Ohic. He rarely missed a meeting. 

QUESTION 

I would like to know if there is a commission or a council of departments; and, 
if so, what are its functions 7 Further, if there is some sort of overall governing 
body of departments, does it have merely advisory powers? 

HALFORD 

No, the depor tmen t s have been purely service or gani za t i on , 

QUESTION 

Or, Halford's response to the last question, ff extended, may be of further interest. 
Specifically, is there some type of linking of the departments within a faculty other 
than through the apparatus of the total faculty or regular faculty rreetfng? 

HALFORD 

Yes, let me illustrate? The Graduate Faculty of Ar* : . Sciences, which 
ERIC he Doctor of Philosophy degree, has Its member departments Hn'<etj to some 
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decree through an elected Comnittee on Instruction; and each of the Faculties 
has *such a Committee on Instruction* There are occasionally informal exchanges 
between these Ccrnrni ttces on Instruction. I know of only one occasion in which 
all of these Coranittees of Instruction met as a group. The reason for their meet- 
ing together was that they were the only agencies on-campus that has been elected 
by voting members of the entire Faculty of the University, and that was imnediately 
after the upheaval that occurred on-campus in They met to assist the Presi- 

dent in his efforts to come to grips with the scheduling of classes and examinations 
during the weeks after the disorders on-campus. In some respects, this helped to 
pave the way for the creation of the University Senate, an issue to which Professor 
deBarry and Mr. Andrew Dolan may wish to address themselves this morning. 

QUESTION 

Before terminating this dialogue, I would like to know whether the University 
Council has its membership defined? 

HALFORD 

In partial answer, the University Council, which has been succeeded now by the 
Senate but which functioned for about /D years had stated number of members elected 
to it from the several faculties. 

QUESTION 

How many 
HALFORD 

Stated numbers, either two or three* It varied from faculty to faculty# 
QUESTION 

Please clarify the number inasmuch as It is important to me, 

HALFORD 

The statutes prescribe the numbers c* the University Council to consist of the 
President, certain admi ni s t r a t i ve officers named by office, certain others to be 
selected at the discretion of the president from among his administrative staff, 

. ' i either two or three representatives of each faculty who are elected by 

kKJl 

HHHsaJffljers c c the faculty# 
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QUESTION 

When you say M the statute," do you mean the University Charter, or the 
statutes of the Board of Trustees’? 

HALFORD 

The body to whom the Trustees, you may recall, transferred full authorf ty 
over educational affairs at the time it was created# 

Part of the difficulty in my describing structure stems from the fact that 
some of our faculties are also departments. For example, the Graduate School 
of Business is a faculty and the Dean of that faculty is simultaneously the chair- 
man of the Department of Business. The School of Engineering is a faculty that 
is sub-divided into several departments. The Law School is a faculty and a de- 
partment. The Medical School is a faculty with many departments* So, there can 
be changes, one to the other. 

When we refer to a faculty that is also a department, and to a faculty that 
is broken up into separate sub-divisions called departments, there is bound to be 
some confusion. I was aware of this and tried to avoid it, but 1 think we had 
better be explicit* It is commonplace in this University to use the word "faculty" 
loosely* To describe a person who is a teacher or to speak collectively of all the 
teaching personnel of the University, we use the term "faculty*" On the one hand, an 
individual may be a faculty member in any one of the departments of learning in the 
University and, on the other hand, a member of the University faculty, made up 
collectively of voting members from all the teachers of a school or college within 
the Uni ver si ty . 

Time is pressing and there is a much more to hear from others assembled here* 

Mr. de8a r y why don : t you make a few remarks about the structure of the Senate, how 
it is const) jted and what its major functions are? 
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I think the first thing to understand about the Senate is that it is 
meant to represent the different schools of the university and the different 
groups within the school s-~facu 1 ty, that is tenured faculty, and so-called junior 

or non-tenured faculty, students, admi ni s t ra ti ve staff, library, research staff, and 
alumni. The powers of the Senate have to do with matters of Uni ver si ty-wi ce 

importance* The Senate does not have the power within an individual faculty^ 
except insofar as they mi ght draw up general legislation for the University, 
which applies equally *o all schools. 

The membership of the Senate is 101; end one is the President of the University. 
The 1 0 J members are chosen from among the faculty, students, and staff of the 
schools. The tenured faculty have the largest delegation, 42. The students Vave 
the next- 1 ar ges t delegation; I believe the number is 22, The non-tenured faculty 
has the nex t 1 ar ges t ; I think it is 14. The administration has 9 representa ti ve*, 
chosen by the President from arm lg his staff of deans and vice presidents. 

The Senate has an executive committee, which consists primarily of tenured 
faculty, administration, non* tenured faculty and students* In other words, there are 
seven tenured faculty members, and two from the admi ni s tra ti on made up by the 
administration in order to see that v^iatever action is taken is in conformity with 
the other policies adopted by *he Senate. The range of agenda items includes faculty 
affairs, student affairs, external relations and research* The last is important 
because so much of the ‘.upport, financial support fo: research, comes from outside 

the University, lhe r e arc important policy questions in regard to what kind of 
research may be undertaken within the University and on what conditions the funds 
may be accepted from the government* Here the autonomy of the University is very 
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jealous!/ guarded* For instance, the Senate ha adopted a policy on the re- 
comroenda ti on of this committee that no such research should be confidential 
nor secret and that all research sponsored by the University must be open. 

There are lesser committees having to do with the libraries and alumni re- 
latives* I may have left out some that Dr* Halford has already mentioned,, 

This gives you some idea of the range of standing committees of the Senate, 
which have an assigned membership distributed among different groups, the fa- 
culty, students, admi ni s t r ation , but varying somewhat, depending upon the nature of 
the matter being considered. For instance, the Faculty Affairs Committee con- 
sists solely of faculty; the Student Affairs Commi ttee consists solely of students, 
and so on. Membership in ail of the Standing Committees must have a majority who 
are members of the Senate, but there may be persons chosen from outside* Thus, 
it is evident that nobody controls the Senate. There are those who regret this, 
bu t this is the case* > 

QUESTION 

Is the University President a member of the Senate? 

DE BARY 

The President of the University is the presiding officer of the Senate. He 
presides whenever the Senate is convened in session. The Executive Committee of 
the Senate is presided over by an elected member of the tenured faculty; this is 
I* The Uni ver si t y P resi dent is simply ai. other member of the Executive Committee. 

The vice-president alio sits as a member of the Executive Committee, 

There has been some discussion as to whether it is advisable for the President 
to serve as the presiding officer of the Senate, The objection being that he is also 
supposed to be the responsible leader of the adrrd ni s tr ati on* It is very difficult 
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for him to s urve both as an impartial chairman and as somebody who actively 
represents the administration. There may be some further discussion of this 
point in the future. I understand that the incoming President is very conscious 
of the incompa tabi li ty of these two roles and that he, himself, may ask for some 
change in this respect* My own opinion on the body which created the Senate was 
that it is inadvisable for the President to serve in this role. 

QUESTION 

Ofd you say that the alunrn are represente I in the Senate? I don't know 
whether I understood right. 

OE GARY 

t'y' 

Yes, you ore correct; there are two members of the Alumni in this 100-member 
^ Senate. The reason is that it seemed important that the Alumni have a voice in 
choosing Trustees, They c^n exert an influence in that way. It seemed iropor tant, 
too, that the Senate have direct comr.uni ca ti on with the Alumni and the Alumni with 
the Senate. So, we. did not have to relate to the Alumni only through the Board of 
Trus tees • 

I think that the Alumni are unhappy about having only two members in the 
Senate, They point to the very large number of Alumni and how important it is 
for them to take on active role in the affairs of the University. T..ere are 
many groups in the University that do not have a representation in proportion to 
their numbers. For example, the administrative staff, the library staff, and so 
forth, have a much smaller representation than do the faculty and the students. 

So, you might say that the committee which drew up the plan for the Senate made 
a very conscious choice of emphasizing the role of the faculty and students somewhat 
less than that of the administration, and only provided a representation for these 
other groups so that they would have a spokesman and could be heard. But, it is 
not representation in proportion to their numbers. 

o 
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Professor de Gary has to leave in just a little while. Before he goes 
perhaps he can answer some of the questions that were posed during our coffee 
interlude. Perhaps he w? J ) address bi/nsel f to the question raised whether fhe 
creation of the University Senate was a direct outgrowth of the student uprisings* 
DE 8AKY - Well the question asked me was whether our caripus became more quifct 
since the establishment of the Senate? 

I just want to make clear one thing in regard to the Senate. I do not 

, * 

and I think most of my colleagues do not regard it simply as a device for 
keeping peace on the campus* The persons who participated in the violent dis- 
ruptions of 1y68 were not aiming to rerorm the University or to create a body 
such as the Senate. . 

This is a movement that was generated quite independently of those violent 
ac t i ons--wc11 . I won’t S 3 y independently* I think the shock of that experience 
had something certain 1 / to do wi*h the effort. From my point of view, there was 
a need for such a consultative body, or a policy-making body long before those 
disruptions occurred; and I believe there will continue to be a need. Even if 
let^s say. the radical or revol utionary elements subside, I think there will re- 
main a need for this kind of body because there was inadequate consultation before. 

Frankly if you know anything about the issues over which the rioting occurred, 
I be li eve., my se 1 f . that such things as the building of a new gymnasium in a park, 
beside Columbia, had the support of the University community at the time it was 
planned but this kind of support was not formalized and it was not organized 
when the crisis came* It was not apparent that there was any support for that 
project . So, it represented a distinct weakness in the, you might say, political 
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structure of the University. It exposed an actual weakness that exi ~ *ed here. 

I would not make the mistake of thinking 'that the effectiveness of tne Senate 
is necessarily going to be judged in terms of how quiet or how peaceful the cam- 
pus may be. That can be determined by quite other factors entirely, I would 
only hope that, in time* we can demonstrate that we are able to play a construc- 
tive role. I do not think we will be able to demonstrate that right away. We 
face so many difficulties just in getting properly organized ourselves, I do 
believe that in time the Senate will contribute very constructively to the life 
of the Uni ver si ty. 

QUESTION 

Is it possible for us to obtain copies of the constitution and by-laws 
of your Senate? 

DE B/V : i Y 

We can provide you with copies of the statutes and by-laws governing 
the Senate, with copies of the Senate bulletins that report the major actions 
taken by the Senate so far, and also with a sunination of the committee activities 
of the Senate. These may be obtained from the Senate office. I shall ask Hr, 

Berg to obtain sufficient copies for the group. 

You also asked about results apart from specific legislation, the general 
reaction on the campus, I think it is too early to say. but I have a feeling 
that we shall not be able to t iy ever that the campus i$ perfectly happy with 
this ar rangemont , 

When the Senate plan was adopted, every group was somewhat unhappy with it. 

I think t ho faculty members were not eager to join in such a body, and administra- 
tion was not very optimistic. The students themselves were very skeptical, and I 
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think most of them still are. It is not really ideal from anybody's point of 
view. The question is who the r eve ryone will be willing to make the effort to come 
to terms with each other, recognizing that no one or no one group is going to be 
fully satisfied with the results, We are all going to be more or less unhappy; 
but t t h i nkj never the 1 e ss^ it does not enable us to make any spectacular claim* 

It does involve a facing up to our responsibilities to each other. I think many 
of us have learned a great deal in the process. It has been a important 

educational experience for all who have participated, 

QUESTION 

If student discontent becomes more voca? and if student violence flares 
anew, what alternatives do you foresee for Columbia? 

DE RARY 

I think many of us who are members of the faculty and who feel a commit- 
ment to s cho 1 ar shi p > and to the independence of the University, the autonomy of the 
University is very important. We see it threatened from two directions J from re- 
volutionary forces on the left; and if these cannot be properly contained or 
managed in some way, the possibility of some kind of repressive action from the 
righte Quite apart f r oni whe t he r there may be a po I i t i cal . react Ion from the right, 
if the University falls into such great difficulties that it cannot maintain itself 
on a private, independent basts. then it will become subject to state control, 
and dependent uoon taxes for i ts . f i nanci ol support* Nobody can spend tax money 
without some accountability? therefore, the University would become accountable 
indirectly to the legislature and to the taxpayers* We would then be involved 
in very serious political problems of a kind that effect our state universities 
already. 
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I think the faculty, because of its commitment to scholarship and belief 
in the institution's autonomy, attach great impor tance to the autonomy of the Uni- 
versity; but I am not sure that the same thing applies in quite the same sense to 
other groups in the University and particularly to the students. They do not ne- 
cessarily see themselves as committed to scholarship. They may not go into 
academic careers* They think of their future more in terms of their role in 
society* To them, i t fs not that important whether the University retains its 
independence* If they see there are serious disorders in the rost of soci^‘v. 
they feel that the University cannot expect to preserve its isolation ai.< 
of sanctuary apart from the disorder of the society. The students ter , 
to be more concerned with the general condition of society. If they a> e 
tive and positive in their response to that challenge, they would see tit 
versity in a role of social leadership, not just as preserving scholars! 
as providing society with leadership. 

J ncreasi ngl y , the universities have been looked to for guidance i n r 

public policy and otuial policy, University professors are often con-uli- 
Congress in Washington or their commi t tees • I myself have testified it 
will have to again. We devote a great coal or our time to matters of t. 
but the student who is here on the carpus feels that perhaps we should T 
more visible in leading the struggle for reform and in solving problems 
they are conscious, fly feeling is that although there is a limit as to 
University can do to solve these problems, it has to define its role 
fully. >f ft is to be of ective, 
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We must realize that the students think of themselves as going out to 
become leaders in society. They have this sense of re sponsi bi 1 i t y and we must 
help them to perform that role, I do not know to what extent the University 
Senate will contribute. Mr* Uolan may offer you his judgment. I should think 
that that would be a very important aspect of this effort. I do not see it just 
as something con fined in its effect just to the University campus. I would hope 
in the process if we are able to do this effectively, we might have more re- 
sponsible citizens coming from the University who would be able to exercise 
their role of 1 j adership in soci o ty- a t - ) ar go • That really should be our hope 
for having made some contribution to the society through the training, the edu- 
cation o/ the young, not only in specialized technical sense, or in the sense 
of acquiring a certain expertize in scholarship, but also in terms of some kind 
of preparation of a role of social and political leadership# I think our greaL 

difficulty in this coui ry is that w» do not have any clear conception of 
political leadership* 

QUESTION j 

I would like to know whether the Executive Committee of the Senate has 
a majority of tenured professors in its membership and, if so, whether they 
arc able to impose their will in matters of primary importance? 

OE BAKY 

The tenured faculty are the largest group, but they are not e majority. 

As questions have actually been decided in the Senate, they have not born decided 
purely along lines of the tenured faculty against other groups. The tenured faculty 
are di /Med among themselves an' r I think so are the students and the non-tonured 
faculty. Even the administration, even though the admi ni strati on wmbers are 
uhosen by the President, differ on these matters, [hey vote differently on most 
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questions. So, whatever the result is, it depends tor its e f fee t i veness on 

different forces or factors; it depends on the question at hand. If it is 
\ 

something thM can be implemented by the admi ni s t r a t i on . then to that extent 
the adni ni strati on can carry out the will of the Senate; but there is a ten- 
dency on the port of some people ir the Senate to make grand declarations, 
the implementation of which is very unclear. One cannot tell what the operative 
effect of such a declaration may be. ^ 

3D3G - I think it would be appropriate at this point to give them Mr. Oolan. Thank 

* 

you very much |W'. Je3ory. s 

i 

DOLAN - I would like to say how honored I am to appear before you. tfeing the only 
student who will appear before you, I regard the responsibility of r opr esenti ng 
some 20.000 students to be a particularly crushing one, I would like to talk 
principally about the political aspects of the Senate, how it came to be formed, 
and what the perceptions of the students and the more liberal tenured and non- 
tenured faculty are. of the Senate's role, not only in the University but as a 
guardian of the public interest. 

It is no .secret, I suspect, that the University Senate was born in crisis. 
Columbia University prior to the seizure of the buildings in 1^63, was not so much 
mi s-goverr>ed as it was non- governed . The faculty, which represents a sizeable 
number in *his University, I believe, had abdicated its respon si bi 1 i t y to provide 
humane and relevant leadership to one of tin's country's most distinguished Univer- 
sities. prior to 1 fhe reasons for this ore reasonably clear. Perhaps the 

nost common and most seldom articulated reason is that co'legc teachers prefer not 
to have to confront value judgments of a political nature, but principally to en- 
gage in scholarship and teaching, and I regret, in that o> der . Further committee 
meetings, which are the principal vehicle for governing any institution of any 
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size, arc ti me -consumi ng , irritating, and they tend to be time-consuming 
and irritating direct Jy in proportion to the number of viewpoints which are pre- 
sen ted. 

So, having students, who were born in a different generation whose perceptions 
were framed principally by different events in different personalities and 
by on entirely di fferent world situation, cannot help but add to the time-consum- 
ing and irritating nature of a deci si on-na tur e process. For these reasons, I 
suspect the faculty before \'J 6b had thought or had at least worked under an 
abiding su$pici«n tuat it would be possible to refrain from University gover- 
nance. Let me make clear, that the faculty, to its credit, was more than will- 
ing to participate in tho governance of separate divisions, such as the Law 
School, or or whatever school the professor might be a member. The fact of the 
matter is that the articulate goals of the students in l>6b concerned not gues- 
tions of the curriculum in tho engineer i ng School, or School of Business, but 
rather questions of policy which are peculiar to the University as a totality. 



Thu Senate, I thin’< aims principally at two goals .nd I regard each to be 
entirely worthy, Hrst, they hope to aver d crisis situations, the type which 
confronted the University in l r j63 and the type which came about principally 
through an aggregation of issues. Through a year- to-ye >r survey of the State 
of the University, the Senate hopes to rectify difficulties as they arise, rather 
than allow then to continue until they overwhelm men of good judgment. Second, 
and less dr arnatical ly, the Senate hopes to develop policies which will represent 
the though; rf a number of disparate groups. The Senate will, if nothing rise, 
have const dere I what the possible difficulties of formulating policy would be, 

of the fringe groups in the University of which the students are cloe, K 

ERIC,. 
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It is important to review the student mentality, and I do not know whether 
these things are peculiar only to /Vnerican students but T think I can say 
with Some certainty they do represent the American student. First, Kingman 
Brewster, who is the President of Yale Uni ver si ty, has coined a phrase called 
"the compulsive students* 11 A compulsive student is a student who attends 
school, under gr aduate and graduate, not because lie recognizes the intrinsic 
value of education, or because he necessarily wants to, but rather because 
the norms of society command him to do so* As ajeon sequence , the vast number 
of students in universities are not here by choice. Second, students are be- 
coming dubiom of the productivity and advisability of scholarship* Many stu- 
dents regard it as rrelevant. Essentially what they mean by irrelevant is 
that there is not a clear nexus between the products of such work and correct- 
ing the ills in /Veer i ca win cli cry out for sdlution* I think we can see an 
unhaopy wedding of circumstance between faculty, who do not really want to govern, 
and students who want to do I i t t le e 1 se . 

My own feelings about Columbia's Senate are that it will provide essen- 
tially two things which are necessary not only to Columbia but to higher educa- 
tion in America, and I suspect , around the world* First, it will be a mechanism 
for immediate reform and i t wi 1 1 do something to the school which will reorder 
its priorities, so that the students do not merely become cogs in an American 
machine "capitalism, 11 which is not regarded as humane* Second, it will provide 
for more humane accountabi 1 i t y between the various factions, not only in the 
University, but around the entire country. Such notions I do not believe are 
r a d i c a 1 . 
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Ihere is a trend, for example, in public schools^ at primary and secondary 
levels, toward what is called decentralization. This merely means that indivi- 
dual schools will be governed by the people in the immediate community. The 
United States Supreme Couft has in a land mark decision called for the reallocation 
of seats in State legislatures on the basis of population, and not on the basis 
of artificial state-drawn lines. Third, the battle cry of students is "all power 
to the people." That term has been used in some unfortunate contexts and has 
been misused more than it has been used properly. Nonetheless it signifies a 
trend toward making government accountable to "all the people." Last, we would 
like to see the Uni ver s i t y engage only in research of a kind which is likely to 
advance the causes of human dignity and human happiness, to reject all research 
that is war-related, and to limit resr srch which only goes toward staffing the 
dominant lifestyle in this coun t ry-- corpor a te or business. 

The second goal. 1 think, the Senate can achieve is a day-to-day administra- 
tion of the University which will take cognizance of the aspirations and goals of 
the students who enter every year. These goals, a chough they are often achieved 
or attempted to be achieved in barbaric manner , nonetheless, express to me the 
highest aspirations of the hurmn race. 

So I believe, what wf 1 1 determine whether or not the Senate is a success 
at Columbia, or at any other university that should seek to implement it, is 
principally whether or not its faculty members have a strong will to change-- 
that is, whether or not they arc willing to become strong advocates of the oppres- 
sed people not only in the United States, but around the world. It is for these 
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reasons that I ran fcr the Senate and sought to be elected; and I believe 
most of my own actions over the course of the year have been aimed at achiev- 
ing such goals, and they have been modestly successful. 

So, perhaps more f han anything what I would like to comnuni cate to you 
distinguished gentlemen is that students and non-tenured faculty seek to change 
the University in quite drastic ways; getting away f rom time-honored notions 
to strong, courageous, advocates of the causes of social justice and dignity for 
all people, not only in America but around the world. This borders, I recognize, 
on the maudlin because it does not reflect sound political thinking, but it seems 
to me that American universities perhaps above all should be in the vanguard, 
QUESTION 

1 would like Mr, Oolan to comment on the relationship between academia and 
the day-to dc/ v. r ork of professors and students and on the board of Trustees who 

i 

are insulated from the concerns of ^ay-to-day academic life, 

00 LAN 

There is a term In the United States called "Absentee Land ! or d"- - someone who 
controls an entity but is not a part of the entity and does not live with the de- 
cisions that he shotfld make about that entity# I am ambivalent about that as a 
theory* 1 do believe, for example, that it would be helpful if people had some 
control over the University who are not a part of the University so that they 
might rise above the day-to-day drudgery, if you will, of university life* That is 
people who do not everyday engage in research, teach classes, and things like thatf- 
so that they might see the University in its broader context# The difficulty with 
that is selecting persons who might fulfill the role# It seems to me that the 
trustee system in the Unite 1 States is least able to perform that valuable function, 
and that is principally a product of the times. In earlier days, when students cn 
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m a s s c aspired to the kinds of positions that trustees hold in American life, 
they ivere suited for that. But now, students not only want to become presidents 
of corporations, influential citizens *n its very conventional sense, but regard 
those people as part of the problem. 
dUESTIOH 

A1 1 the s tuden ts ? 

DOLAN 

Not all the students, certainly not. We have to struggle, I thiik to find 
* & 
some one who might provide a corrmuni ty pressure on the University, but who 

is not in a position where he has an interest in seeing to it that the Univer- 
sity provides people to staff his corporations and things of that kind. What we 
have hit upon, as a compromise is responding to the de facto not de l ure poli- 
tical leaders of oppressed people in the United States, /imang them would be 
such ongarii za t i on s as the Black Panthers, people of that kind t We regard them 
as not the most articulate people to come up with a remedy, but certainly 
as the most articulate of the mentality that character i zes oppressed people. 

So, my response is simply this; We as students and faculty, cannot really 
appreciate what it must be like to live in deprived circumstances. In order to 
respond to the needs of these people, we try to listen to them and their repre- 
sentatives, who most clearly express the frustrations in their mentality. 

One of the difficulties in America has been the es tr angemen t of the intellec- 
tual and the masses. This, I believe, is a self-inflicted wound. Intellectuals 
in this country have made no attempt to identify their interests with the middle 
class. All pr ob 1 ems , whi ch are spoken of in the most convincing form, deal with 
the extreme lower classes. So the middle class suspects, and rightfully, I believe, 
that the intellectuals expect the remedies for the lower classes to be made at 
their expense. That is. that t he intellectuals have, first, not identified which 
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game, if you will, of pitting the "have nots" against the "haves#" As a student 
I have an obligation to n>ake myself agreeable to the middle class so fiat they might 
identify with me and in that way I might be persuasive* So, I have short hair, 

I dress nice (applause) and in that way they might listen to me not as their 
enemy or someone who looks with contempt upon the things they regard as important. 
Faculty members might also do this by speaking in common sense terms to the mi 
die class, showing them that, while their life is good, it might be very much 

better if they were to join the forces of social change with the lower class. So, 

any complaints that we have that the government is being insensitive to the solu- 
tions we propose are ; I believe 5 our own fault. 

BEtfG - Hr. Dolan } s last point is a helpful clue for your understanding some of the 

commitments of many of our young people, and some of us who are not so young. 

It is interesting to note that in our American history the document on which our 
government is based starts with the line, "We, the people, in order to form a 
more perfect uni on.. * 'Thi s illustrates, in some respects, I think, the idea that 
the founding fathers were not the captives of an ideology. Though students' 
criticisms are deeply felt, I think theya*e the products as well of an American 
heritage. During short 200 years that we have been a national society, our citi- 
zenry has voiced a very strong element of pragmatism. One of the indicators in 
Mr, Ddan'^own comment was that if there is a problem, it is a problem of alliances 
rot of dogmatic ideologies. As interesting as it would be to pursue this very 
interesting political discussion, I must remind our guests that they have other 
University faculty members waiting for them at the Faculty Club. 
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v I I , UNIVERSITY AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Scientific Research in Italy* 

For centuries in Europe, the university has been the natural, seat 
of basic research, which has also found expression through academies and 
associations of scholars, almost always of university formation - 

In the last century, the growth of industrial society has led to the 
found a -ion, alongside the uni vers ity, of poll- technical institutes and 
schools cf economics, agriculture, etc., which in Italy were subsequently 
absorbed into the university community as separate Facoltd (Schools.) These 
schools had an applied nature, their aim being the preparation of the tech- 
ni clans r equ i re d by s o c i e tv , 

The great prestige of the universities permitted them to retain 
basic research as their almost exclusive dominion. As a result, important 
discoveries were made even in sm al ' , poorly- equipped universities, thanks to 
the initiative of genial scientists:.. 

But in this century, and particularly since World War IT, the univer- 
sities have not been able to fulfill this responsibility entirely on their 
own. The dimensions of research have Increased enormously, and this has led 
to intervention by the governments for the pm pose of planning and organizing 
research . 

In the various European countries, agencies will varying degrees cf 
autonomy have been created to deal with th.* problem of research. There is 
usually a consultative body (which decides general scientific policy^and the 
financial means are entrusted to one or more r 'funds" which administers their 
di tribulioi,. In Italy, a Ministry of Scientific Research was created a few 

'lies is the paper presented by Hector Alessandro Faul , on March 20, 1970 
in Seminar j . 
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years ago, while the agency charged vjith the organization of research and the 
distribution of f u nds , the K a ti on a 1 C ounc i 1 o f Re s e ar c h ( C . , N * R . , Consi glio 
Nazi on -ale do lie Hiccrche) was one of the first to be established in Europe, 
about 3 l J years ago, 

live tendency in many Italian university circles, among which is the 
Standing Conference of University Rectors, is to remove the University from the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry cf Public Education and to place it under the 
Ministry of Scientific Research, (transformed into a Ministry of University 
Education and Research) which aims at returning the university to the center of 
policy-making in the field of basic research. 

Particular technological research, such as that in the fields of 
atomic energy and space, etc * f ore in Italy and in other European countries 
organized by other agencies, connected with the National Council cf Research, 
with the Ministry of Industry, and similar organizations at the European level. 

All these agencies are founded on a wide-spread prejudice among politi- 
cians who deal with science, that i; , the conviction that there is a fundamental 
difference between the nature cf basic research and the nature of applied re- 
search . 



It is not possible to make a sharp divisio 2 i between pure basic re- 
search and exclusively applied science. Therefore, decisions concerning over-all 
research policy are taken at levels and by bodies whose aims, given their ori- 
ginal function exclusively in the area of applied science, are naturally limited. 

I think we can say that in all the European countries, and not only 
in Italy, we have an absurd situation in which the universities provide most of 
the experts for the National Council of Research and other agencies, but arc 
t v cludrd-- in their capacity as universi. tie : --from all decision-making con- 
cerning r-. search at the National levrl. 

In federal HernaT.y, the Star lire; Confcrer.e of University Rectors 
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(VI.D.R.K.) determines research policy in ihe absence of a 1-K.nistry of Public 
Education; but, even in this case, one cannot say that the universities as 
such have much to say in these matters. In order to carry on basic research, 
the universities are forced to seek research contracts with public or private or- 
ganizations, through the initiative of their professors or institutes, if they 
are to conduct scientific activity. 

There are certain sectors, foi example in the moral, historical and 
juridical sciences (the "humanities 11 ), in which the University retains an essen- 
tial role in research; but, in the natural sciences, on which applied research is 
based, the universities must often be content with the crumbs, while the bulk of 
research increasingly leaves the campus, On the other hand, the sector left to 
the universities (the humanistic sciences) accounts for only 5 to 1? per cert 
(with variations from country to country) of the t to c- t cf research. 

This is an important field of university activity, j articularly in 
those countries of Europe which do not have regime s fannd* d on a dominant ideology; 
but, fortunately, the function of critical research in the historical and economic 
field is of essential importance. 

Almost all the countries of Europe have known periods in which dominant 
ideologies (it makes no difference whether they be political or religious) have 
attempted to distort history, creating myths and f dsclvecds, followed by decandonce 
and woe. For example, this is what happened in Ita 1 * where the religious Ideolc- 
gies, culminating in Galileo's trial, suffocated the L i*.at cultural phenomenon 
that was the Italian Renaissance, and was contributory to a revived classical 
civilization under new forms that gave birth to mod ■ rn coir nee. 

The attitude of politicians towards sri* n* : fie research is conditioned 
by various factors of greater or lesser importance. In the countries of Eastern 
Europ ; for example, wc have seen even genetics dist vU d by polit-iral ide ology, 
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with enormous damage to the o conoray and inteiu'-notiny the flow of scholarly v* - 
c o a r o h f e r an e n 1 ■ r c go n e 2" a t i on . 

'ihoro are idea? factors: g 200 at scientists represent airiest a title of 
nobility for a country. There are also reasons of national prestige (as is 
now taking place in the space race between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.). But 
what r< ally counts am the economic motives and the political interests that 
investment in research will quickly pay off in economic and social progress. 

All t h i s i o q 11 i te 1 1 at ur al . 

Few the university , instead, research aimed at a better knowledge of 
the haws of the Universe and the Realm of the Spirit, regardless of all 



u ti lit ar i an c r i tori a , is of great i n teres t . 

The poly technical schools are, on oho contrary, specifically interested 
in applied rest-arch, directed cowards economical ly positive results, and their 
position is thus much more easily understood by the politicians. The fact that 
in Italy those schools are part of the university (in contrast to France, 
dwi tzb rl and, and Germany) should facilitate understanding between the university 
and political power in the field of research. 

Among the" factors that influence the politicians one should distinguish 
bctw\> id -.: 1 ah considerations and socio-economic motives. Many things load one to 
think that the former have very little weight . A concrete example nay be found 
in the alundar.ee: of financial means made available in every country for nu:loar 
research, when it. seemed that tills would rapidly lead to energy at competitive 
price: , and to -he rapid retreat by all those governments (observe the crisis 
•■■f FUR A J ROM) as soon as it was clear that much more tine would be needed. 

V.->r is the attitude of the governments towards those sciences that 
aim at a better knowledge of man at all encouraging . In most cases, sivdi re- 
search is considered solely from the didactic j >int of view, as a problem that 
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cencc rns education . 



In the Anglo-f axon countrie^ the word "Sciences 11 la r> served for the 
natural sciences alone, iri contrast with the La Lin and Germanic countries . Only 
recently , partly as a result of what is happening in the United States, has some 
consideration been given to certain environmental sciences, in an effort to save 
human society from air pollution and other ecological surd environmental dangers. 

These utilitarian goals have drawn attention to certain aspects of 
scientific research hitherto neglected or promoted by purely academic-university 
circles . 

(lore, ve are again faced with the problem of choice between research for ■ 
its own sake or for application, a problem already pointed out by FI a to. In 
fact, Plato recognized that the peoples who had preceded the Greeks in the 
history of civilization had cultivated certain sciences: astronomy and geometry . 
Their aim had been utilitarian J discover and define the passage of the sea- 
sons and night and day, to establish the boundaries of fields wiped cut by the 
life-giving floods of the Nile. Science for science r s sake, for love of truth, 
regardless of the possibilities of Irene liato use, was discovered by Greek 
civili ratio:; and re -discovered by the Italian Renaissance. Our modern techno- 
logical society began from these premise:*. 

V.*hat read might it have followed had it remained anchored to immediate 
usefulness? If Galileo had not turned his tele-scops to the sky (a telescope 
commissioned by the Republic of Venice for observation of enemy s hips in 
battle), if h° had not dared to understand the laws that govern the movement 
of the stars, we would not today have space research, research which bias pro- 
duced results unthinkable only a fev; years ago, and which has permitted American 
civilization to achieve a success among the highest in the history of human 
c n leavers . 
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Hndoubtedly, much of the blame for the situation of rnargi nality in 
which the European universities find themselves in the field of scientific 
research also rests on the universities themselves, which have not up-da too 
their structures in preparation for such an important undertaking. 

All the European universities, and the Italian universities in particu- 
lar, are due to undergo major reforms in order to fulfill bettor their function 
in teaching and professional preparation. This transformation must also com- 
prehend the problem of scientific research, bringing basic research back into 
the domain of the university, inasmuch as research constantly needs the new 
blood of young people* who can dedicate themselves with the enthusiasm of an 
age still free from utilitarian conpeLexes. 

The university as such must concur in the formulation of basic research 
policy, since this is the area to which its structure is most suited. 

In Italy, alongside the universitie.- , basic research is carried out h t v 
autonomous state agencies, sue}] as the laboratories arid national institutes 
cf the National Council of Research. In those agencies there is a tendency 
towards a deleterious prufossi onal i nation of rese arch, with a lack uf ivnowal 
of young researchers, which only the University can g i v< . For young j^oplt , 
the university ye ars arc often the most fruitful from the point of view of no>: 
ideas. There arc scientists who have entered the annals of scientific history 
by elaborating in their maturity the ideas arid menial audacities of their 
youth.. Basic research needs these people, 

for this reason, there is extensive collaboration in Italy between th«* 
university an i the National Council of Research, even if considerable confusion 
of ideas in the division of tasks remains. This confusion exists particularly 
at the t"p, in the definition of the duties of the National Council and those 
of the Ministry of bducation, under whose jurisdiction the university falls. 





VJe are convinced that, the Ministry should finance basic scientific ro- 
sea r c h in c vo i y ur li ve r s i t y , g i vj ng e a c } i t ho p ossibii i ty t o c rc a t. e schools for 
rest: archers . 

Tiie task of the National Council of Research should instead be that of 
financing those more extensive research projects that involve several uni vc-rs i ti 
nr several disciplines arid require larger financial means. 

On the oilier hand, Die universities recognize that the National Council 
must also provide for and follow-up the- Ko?’k of other research sectors outside 
thu uni Verci ty . 

Lt. is our scepticism about the capability of the mas tod on ic Ministry of 
Fducation to deal fully with this problem (whose solution requires planning by 
.scientists, not by bureaucrats) that hac convinced the Standing Conference of 
Italian hni varsity Recvrs to fight for greater autonomy for the university, 
foil ow i i j g the r e f urn . 

To this end, we feed it is necessary to remove the universities from the 
Juristic lion of the* Ministry of Public Education and place then under the 
Ministry of Research cr another autonomous agency. 

In this re- organisation of the universities to suit them better to their 
now tasks, ve also sol; the only way to absorb student contestation, which, 
despite its excesses, must take credit for drawing the attention of the Hu rope an 
countries to the social responsibilities of the present-day university. 
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COMMENTARY 



TORREY 

The brochure I have circulated explains the various programs of the National 
Science Foundation* Note ^ne pages are numbered* On the third leaf, you will note 
a description of the Education Program that differs from the Research Program on 
the fifth leaf, This distinction is made purposely* Sometimes It is arbitrary, 

The Foundation decides the appropriate parts of the program, the total program, and 
v^iere to put a particular project, 

ROLLA 

Can you give us a specific example? 

TORREY 

If I had studied the teaching of history at the secondary school level for 
the purpose of improving the program nationally, it could be listed under the 
National Endowment for the Humanities; or It could be listed under the U,$, Office 
of Education, It would not be listed under the Research Section of the National 
Endowment, On the other hand, a monograph on an Italian painter would be supported 
by the National Endowr«nt for the Humanities as a research project, 

FAEOO 

Hay I go back to something Professor Ermlnl said awhile back? When Professor 
Ermlnl completed hfs statement, I thought about what he had said, naturally, and 
because It came from a person who has considerable knowledge and wide respect In the 
political environment and who has served with distinction as one-time Minister of 
Public Education In Italy, In the Interim I have come to the conclusion I do not 
concur with hi $ $t a ten\;n t * 

1 am asking him, therefore, how does ha establish a relationship with regard 
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to proper appropi i a ti ons needed for research- academic and applied research? 

I maintain that the relationship is not just much less but deliberate* In 
short, every detail is provided In support of applied research in Italy and 
the reason is obvious, it is political. 

The typical Italian researcher, with great difficulty, gets himself a 
project* It may be that by preparation or interest he Is drawn by a selfish 
type of research. If so, this eliminates him from working with a team. Many 
Italian researchers have had no experience in the act of working together in 
this team work. It is a process they have to learn, but at the moment theydo 
not have It. 

Individual researchers also defend the investigator from political Intei- 
ference. The lone researcher is irrrmjne to political pressures. I not sure 
whether or not I have interpreted our situation correctly, but 1 am surprised 
that others of my colleagues did not take Issue with Professor Erminl's remarks. 
All of us here have from time to time expressed a form of dissent with respect 
to what he said. That is why I asked for the floor. I also wanted to clear for 
our American colleagues the notion we do not feel ourselves victims, at least not 
In the f iel d of science • 

Finally, I would like to add some thing nore » Perhaps, there Is not such a 
contrast between kinds of research as was Indicated by Professor £rmlnl--that we 
use, verycften r frameworks to indicated different things, I , as a mathema t i cl an, 
am not always sure because I am inclined, first, to give a definition and then 
proceed to concepts. The thing that 1$ not different Is what is pure research? 
Vfoat is applied research? From one sector within the university to a sector in 
another university, the definition of basic and applied research varies. For 



example, I am a relative of a physicist# As a ma themat f cl an I understand what 
in physics Is pure research* Then, I ask what Is applied research? This becomes 
very difficult to answer. 

In another field the situation is changed. The definition of pure research 
In the field of agriculture is quite different from that in experimental physics 
because the sciences have different boundaries. So, when we, for example, speak 
of a science, we call basic research that research which does not have utilitarian 
objectives, but has only the aim to arrive at truth. 

In the School of Engineering wiat becomes pure research is that research which 
is directed at producing a particular kind of instrument, in an economic sense; it 
is not the kind of pure research that one finds in the School cf Sciences. 

So, when I speak of pure or applied research, I have a different concept in 
accordance with the discipline I am talking about, whether 1 1 be psychological or 
humanistic. Therefore, for me, the differences are stronger than the words may 
1 ndl catec 
TORREY 

The argument about what Is pure and what is applied research, of course, goes 
on here at Rutgers as elsewhere. Different researchers have different definitions 
on how to distinguish between them. It is easy to make a distinction when the re- 
search is clearly designed to encompass some utilitarian purpose. On the other 
hand, research may be designed strictly In accordance with the intellectual in- 
terests of the principal Investigator, Even so, ther* Is a vast field between 
pure end applied research, where there is overlap. 

For exanpl f at this University, there are scholars who are probing the fron- 
tiers In the same fields, fine fa;ulty member in the Collegeof Engineering may be 
Going research on the properties of materials In hope of discovering some property 
that may become useful* That is his motivation. Someone else In the Physics De- 
partment may also be studying the properties of materials In hope of under s t ending 
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the workings of nature of those materials# 1 would assume. In the latter 
case, that if he did uncover something that proved useful he would inform 
his colleague in Engineering about his findings# Then, perhaps, the engi- 
neers would endeavor to see what useful applications might be made* Thus,- 
one can see, there is a possibility that some cooperation may develop among 
researchers with quite different motivations# 

Thus far, we have made no mention about the vast amount of research that 
is going on in this area under the auspices of private industrial corporations, 

I do not know whether out guests are interested or not how this kind of re- 
search is related to University research? 

Well, first, I should mention that there are many federally sponsored re- 
search laboratories such as Brook Haven National laboratory, Argonne 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge, etc*--you know about these I am sure* It is important 
to note, however, that these laboratories are operated by university consortia-- 
an extension of universities* research activities off-campus# Most of the pro- 
jects are in the field of physics. 

In the National Institutes of Health within the U*$* Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare^ there are major research efforts being mounted, and in 
the government laboratories such as the National Bureau of Standards, by persons 
in the direct employ of the federal government rather than by Jhe universities, 
furthermore, our private industrial corporations have their own research progr^ns# 
,ou may already have been alerted to what we call "Research Alley" extending from 
Philadelphia through New Jersey to New York, In this corridor many of the nation^ 
largest firms maintain their research centers, naturally in support of their own 
interests. In these corporate-owned laboratories, scientists carry on a certain 
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amount of basic as well as applied research. They have learned that they 

cannot restrict themselves solely to applied research, so they probe new 

developments, new concepts and ideas in order to generate new applications. 

Of course, they also engage in some pure research. This is particularly true 

j 

at several Bell Telephone Laboratories in New Jersey, where there are scientists 
of rare abi 1 i ty . 

Here at Rutgers, we have an accelerator, where the Bell Telephone researchers 
are working with us on very basic research that is not at all in an applied field. 

The research in which the corporations engage is, of course, conducted with 
their own funds. They get no support from the Federal government, except that 
they may take on certain kinds of obi f gati ons ; such as the development of parti- 
cular devices on the perfection of an operation of interest to the Federal 
Government, especially for the Department of Defense, For many years, the De- 
partment of Oefense has maintained these kinds of relationships and funds projects 
at some of our tnpor tant corpora tions. 

Here at the University, there has developed a feeling on the part of some 
people against our accepting any financial support from the Department of Defense, 
no matter what the project may be, I think this attitude has been engendered largely 
because of the unpopularity of the Vietnam War. As a matter of fact, although we 
at Rutgers receive a sizeable amount of money each year from the Department of Defense 
about $1 million annually, none of the funding goes toward development of military 
devices or operations. In other words, our efforts are not oriented toward specific 
military application or even in general support of the military mission. 
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ACADEMIC PROBLEMS 



I . 

I. ORGANIZATION OF OJURICULUMS IN HUMANISTIC FIELDS 
HUMANITIES COURSES IN ITALY* 

The courses of study leading to degrees in the humanities are many, 

They are organised within the various Faeolta (Schools) , c-ach of which offers 
one or more possible curriculums io its s Indents . 

Obviously, we cannot list then all here, T shall mention only a few, 
in order to point out a particular and quite important phenomenon, of which I 
shall have more to say later. 

In Italy, we have eight types of humanistic F aeolta or Schools: Schools 
of Law (twenty-seven in number, including the free universities). Schools of 
Political Science (eleven in number). Schools of Economics and Commerce (twenty- 
four), Schools of Statistical, Demographic and Actuarial Sciences (two), Schools 
of Economic and Banking Sciences (one). Schools of Letters and Philosophy 
(twenty- three) , Schools of Education, including the separate Teachers Colleges 
(twenty- one) , Schools of Foreign Languages and Literature (five). 

According to the national laws governing University instruction, the 
Schools or Facoltk of Law can offer a degree in political science, as well as 
degrees in law; naturally, this degree is also offered by the Faeolta of 
Political Scicr.ee. In turn, the School of Political Science can also organize 
curriculums in Economics and Commerce (although at the moment none do in prac- 
tice) , curriculums that are primarily offered by the Faeolta cf Economics and 
Comma rc- . 

In this regard, we can say that the various Faeolta are connected by 
moans of common courses of study: thus, the Faeolta of Economics and Commerce 

1 s f| 'oimecV: J, as will as to the Faeolta of Political Science through common 

i ' 

* Tins paper by Rl ctor Tito Carnacini was presented at each of the University 
centers during the periods scheduled for a discussion on the place of the 
humanities in American higher education. 

1 





courses of study in iiContDifu.es, to the Facolta of Statistical, Denographic and 
Actuarial Sciences by gieans of common courses of study in Statistics and Demo- 
graphics and Economics. It is further connected to the Facolta of Economics 



in foreign languages and literature. 

Vie could mention other examples, however, we should immediately point 
out one fact: almost never do we have two identical courses of study belonging 

to two different Fac ol t a within the same university; one exception is the course 
of study in foreign languages and literature offered at the free Bo c coni Uni- 
versity in Milan by both the Facolta of Foreign Languages and Literature, and by 
the Facolta of Economics and Commerce (for the last two years, however, enroll- 
ment in the first year has been suspended for financial reasons) . 

Ilia phenomenon . of humanistic courses of study common to more than 
one Facolta is interesting and would be worth examining in greater depth, not so 
much with regard to its causes, which can easily be identified, as with regard 
to its causes, which can easily be identified, as with regard to its effects, 
particularly in view of the proposed reform of our university structure. It 
occurs much more rarely in the scientific Facolt^ ; a special investigation in 
this sense, revealed only two cases of courses of study common to two Facolta . 

The courses of study leading to degrees in the humanities, all of 
four years duration, and some with the possibility of more than one major (for 
example, a degree in Letters with majors either classical or modern), are or- 
ganized into basic courses and elective courses. The basic courses are obli- 
gatory and arc pro -determined for each year by the Council of Professors 
( Consigli o di Facolta ) of each Faeol Ch ; the elective subjects can be chosen by 
the students from a list made up by the same Council. In actual fact, the basic 
courses are those established, for eadi degree, by law (Royal Decree n. 16^2 of 
O jer 30, 1938) and successive modifications of the University teaching 



and Banking and to the Facolta of Education, by moans of common ccuraesjnf study 
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regulations; for the Facelta of Political So'-moe, a nf.v regulation was institute 
by Presidential Decree n. 1189 of October 31 * 1>68^ . These legal dispositions 
are incorporated into the Statutes of the individual universities and the 
Councils of Professors do nc more than distribute these courses among the various 
years of the student's curriculum. The sar.o procedure hold? 1‘cr the elective 
courses: the Councils decide the number of electjves that nust be followed in 
each year and make up lists of these courses, on the basis of the general lists 
relative to each degree, included in the 1938 Decree and following dispositions, 
and in some cases advising students in favor of certain subject rather than 
others . 

\ The Statutes of the individual universities also establish the so-called 
"prerequisite courses") that is, they establish that in order to attend certain 
courses cr take certain examinations, the student must already have attended othe 
courses or passed other examinations, setting the order of each. Thus, for 
example , a student in the Facolt N a of lav? cannot take the examination in Civil 
I aw , B u s i no s s Law , or C anbni c al law be for e he has p a s s c d In s o xam 1 nation i n 
Institutions of Private Law; and, in the Facolta of Economics and Commerce, he 
cannot take the first year examination in statistics until he has passed general 
mathematics or the examination in finance and financial law, until he has passed 
the first and second year examinations in economics, etc. 

In general, courses are of one year's duration, with an examination at 
the end of the year; there are, however, also courses lasting two or three years, 
some with examinations only at the end of the entire two or three year period 
and others requiring examinations at the end of cacti year. For these two- or 
three-;, ear courses with yearly examinations, a passing grade at the end of the 
year is a prerequisite for going on to the next part of the same coursr . 
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'I he oxa-r.ina Vi on for individual courses (i. fane di nrufitto) io :,aker b-: - 

, — — * 

i 

fore a uurni of ion of three nenbe i s apoointed qy the 3:- an of the Fas cl t a and m 
generally oral. The commi ssion must ascertain the in to Hoc tual maturity of 
the stub-mt and hi s over-all preparation in the subj.et matter wit); which the 
t /a-iinat ion deals. F 1 r scric sub.it. etc (for example, fer haem in tin.- Letters 
curr e \\H urns of tiv: - Facolta of Letters and Ihilosophyl , there is also a written 
examination chat rust bo passed before the student May take his oral. 

To Lo admitted to the final k ?. ami.ua t-iojn for the decree ( c-same di I sure a ) » 
the student must have eon-pic V: d his curriculum, that is. ho rust have attended 
and passed hi is examinations in all the basic c-nrscs and the, required number of 
elective o'lnrsos. The final ‘examination for the decree generally consists of a 
discussion of a written thesis on a subject approved by she official professor 
in that fluid. For sone d . green, a discussion of one or r.or-u short oral theses, 
on subjects di fit-rent fmm that of the written thesis, is also required. 

Doth examinations for course work and final examinations fur dey v ees 
are held in two sessions: Mr.? first b»ppi ns immediately after the end c>f courses 

annual .1 y and the second, a month before the bey inn i ng cf the new academic year. 
During th-; year, in February , a special examination session is also held, as an 
extensi'Vi of the two ordinary sessions. 



V.'ith regard to U.o curriculums studmts must follow for degrees, an 
important innovation war recently road-. by law n -91C uf iVcemoer 11, 1?69 : for 
Uv. arade-mic year 1969-1970, students are permitted to present, before February 
28 , 1970, a curriculum or plan of studios b i Ufa rent from that established by the 
existing r>. pula ti our , so long as these studies are included am cup; the courses 
offered and in +he requi a d number. Ihe student ir, thus., j;o longer hold to follow 
courses in the basic disciplines prestiib* d. or to follow them in a sot ord-.-r, t r 
to chose? his cl .’ti\e courses from among Ur no establish- d o.y th.e Council of 
Professor: . IV nay, if he has so asked within the anew -men tinned 'hadlinc, 
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February 2 8, 1970, substitute the pr« scribed basic and electives courses with 
other courses of his choice, even if offered in other Kacol tk , without regard for 
the proivqu Lei los set down by the University Statutes. Obviously, this free den of 
choice* is limited by the requirements of the student’s own cultural formation and 
professional preparation. The law places the safeguarding of these requirements 
p in tiio hands of the Council of Professors, which must examine and approver the pro- 
posed study plans,; and, while the lav; lias been very favorably received, The 
Councils cannot but consider certain basic courses, typical of the various courses 
of study, binding; nor can they ignore the necessity of certain prerequisites, 
without di y Lor ting the whole nature of the courses of study leading to degrees* 

With the g'dng into effect of Lav; 910 of December 11, 1969, graduates 
of all secondary schools with programs of five years f duration may enroll in any 
c ■; ) u r s o o f u ni v o r s i ty s 1 1 ; d y * 

Prior to that date, access to certain courses of study in the humani- 
ties v.’as limited to graduates of particular types of secondary institutions. Thus, 
to enroll in Letters, Philosophy, and Modern Foreign Languages and I literature in 
the Karol la of Letters and Philosophy, the strident was required to hold a dip- 
loma from the classical Lyceum. Until 1?62, the classical diploma was also re - 
qjiia.fi for '-n trance to the Fac ol ta of Lav;, in which } l a r access was extended to 
graduates of the scientific lyce-im as well . 

Knro] lmcnl takes pi ace at the first, year uC the course of studies ; 
however, those who already hold another degree or a diploma granted by ere of tho 
uni ve rsi ty-leva 1 s:. duels (such as the School of Statistics) nay, under certain 
condition! , obtain enrollment in a higher year, through recognition of examina- 
tions passed in t)m corpse of tlu-ir previous studies* 



In concluding these remarks let me point out that the structure of 
courses of study in the humanities is not very different fron those in the 
„ f i e fields, t!io exception of the faet that a/i import an; place in 

fcKJL 
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those- 1 at tor is occupied by laboratory programs relative to certain technical 



disciplines. The division of the student's curriculum into two-year general 
prerequisite courses and three -year application periods found in some 
scientific courses of study is not an element of differentiation, since some 
humanistic curriculums-- for example, political science — have the same? type 
of structure. A more clear-cut difference lies in the typically professional 
characterization of some of the scientific courses of study (for example, 
medicine and engineering ) } although, even here, we are basically dealing wiuh 
a question of degree, since we cannot deny that certain humanistic courses of 
study also have a professional nature, for the most part leading to a variety 
o f p o 3 s i b 1 e dir o c ti o nr > . 



the humanistic and scientific courses of study. b T o might even be tempted to 
deny any meaning to trio difference as it has been presented: or are we to 
think that philosophy is not a science, and the historian or the jurist not a 
scientist-, in the same way as the biologist? 



V * e cannot, therefore, establish any el_ar cut dividing line between 
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PLACE OF THE HUMANITIES AND GENERAL EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 

COMMENTARY 

BEKG 

I have outlined briefly on this blackboard the various schools and 
colleges that comrrise the University* As I explain this organizational 
chart, 1 shall use the term “Faculty 11 in many different meanings, I shall 
try to explain the different usages of the term as i proceed, and I shall 
also endeavor to have you comprehend our departmental structure. 

All together {pointing to blackboard), these are the Columbia “Facu 1 ties* 41 
I could add some more, if space avowed. Here are thi University President, 
the Vice Presidents, and the Dean of Faculties, each ot whom you met at the 
President's House* The latter is the 1955 Nobel prize winner in Physics, 
and the chief academic officer of the University. 1 am his Associate Oean. 
Vlhat falls off his desk is on my desk--a very pragmatic division of labor. 

He is the Nobel Prize winner; I am the Nobel Prize loser. 

Each of these Faculties (inferring to char t)- -facu 1 ties here meaning 
the schools which grant a degree>-~Kns a dean. Some of them you met personally 
yesterday while visiting the professional schools* Today, you will meet 
other 6eans who are more like Oepaftrrent Chairmen in your great European 
un i ve r $ i ties, 

-CoTomFTT perTTcipanTs in the dialogue included Associate Dean of Faculties 
Ivar Berg, Jr. who moderated the discussion; Dr. Polykarp Kusch, Vice Presi- 
dent and Dean of Faculties; Dr, George K* Frankel, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences; Or, Carl F* Hovde, Oean of Columbia College; 
and Or, Aaron W. Warner, Oean of the School of General Studies* 






c 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences contains three major divisions: 

I) the Faculty of Pure Science, 2) the Faculty of Philosophy, and 3) the 
Faculty of Political Science. They are linked together through an Executive 
Committee that governs the requirements for academic degrees--the Doctor of 
Philosophy and Master of Arts. Each of these sub- f acu 1 ti es has Departments, 
namely, biology, physics., chemistry, etc. (Pure Science); languages, philo- 
sophy, etc. (Philosophy); and history, political science, government, poli- 
tical science, etc. (Political Science). These Departments meet together 
regularly with the Dean of the Graduate Faculty as moderator. He has a good 
deal more power on this campus in every sense of the word than the other 
Deans of Law, Medicine, etc. Professor Richard Robey is the Associate Dean, 
and Dean Frankel, present in our group today, is the Dean. 

Perhaps the reason Dean Frankel has more power is the other Schools, like 
Medicine, that offer the Ph.D. degree in addition to the degree that justified 
thefr being a Faculty, must be supervised by the Dean of the Graduate Faculty, 
'■/hen the Dean of the School of Business, for example, grants a Ph.D. the degree 
is monitored by this Executive Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Therefore, Dean Frankel has a good deal of influence on the work of these 
other units of the University. The second reason why he has considerable 
power is that all of the Faculties and Schools that grant the Ph.D. degree, 

3t Co lumbi a— business , philosophy, engineering, and medicine (which grants 
Ph.D.'s in addition to medical degrees) are permitted to appoint permanent 
members to thefr separate school faculties with tenure Dy themselves. The 
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Dean of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sciences sits as the representa- 
tive of the University President in meetings of a Personnel Committee, con- 
sisting of five scholars ( a Committee which he and I construct) to review 
credentials of all nominees for permanent appointments such as associate 
and full p ro fes sor s • 

When the Dean of the Graduate School of Business desires to nominate a 
man from one of his groups(he does not have departments) he submits the 
name to us and I speak with Dean Frankel, in which case I represent Dr,Kusch, 
Vice President and Dean of Faculties, We construct a Committee of five tenured 
faculty members. The candidates' credentials are then reviewed by thrt Com- 
mittee. Their decision is forwarded to Dr, Kusch, who would no^ normally 
contest the vote. 

I do not recall that the vote of a so-called Ad Hoc Committee on fanure 
has ever been contested by the Academic Vice President, by the University 
President, or by th? Trustees, who formally announce the appointment and 
issue the contract. Thus, hi s involvement in the Ph.D, degree requirements 
of all the Faculties that grant the degree and his presence in the meetings 
of tne Ad Hoc Committees on Tenure give him a significant role on-campus 
because we regard the Ph.D, degree as the highest of the degrees we award. 

These Faculties (pointing to chart) of Pure Science, Philosophy, and 
Political Science are divided as I previously indicated into the Departments 
of Biology, Mathematics, Anthropology, Socloiogy^tr „ The members of these 
Deportments are very often simultaneously also members of parallel under- 
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graduate Uepar tiner. ts in the programs leading to bacca 1 aucea te degrees. 

There are some other faculty numbers of Columbia University Faculties 
who only belong to one Department, but I would estimate that more than 
helf of the tenured members of the Columbia Faculties have membership 
in the undergraduate as well as the graduate version of their educa- 
tional offerings. The reason why that large a number have dual academic 
citizenship stems frcm the fact that our programs in graduate studies, 
in our undergraduate Columbia College, and in our adult undergraduate college, 
called the School of General Studies, are the largest portion of the Univer- 
sity, so that academically they are a very potent source from which the 
style of the University derives its recognition. 

We also have a School of International Affairs# It has a Dean, cur- 
rently serving as President of the Uni verii ty--a position he has held since 
the disorders in 1968. His successor will take office on December 1: Dr. 
William McGill^ Dr. Cordier will then resume the DeansMp of the School of 
International Affairs, Dr, Cordier also has an Associate Dean and he has 
a borrowed Faculty. 

Host of the members of the Faculty of the School of International Affairs 
are in reality members of the Faculty of Graduate Studies. Dr. Cordier raises 
money and he contributes to the budget of the Faculty of Graduate Studies, 
whose teaching tine he buys; half one’s pay check would be from Dean Frankel’s 
budget and half from Dr. Cordier’ s. So, he i s a lucky Oean--he has no faculty, 
only money# He does have tho problem, however, that if he were desirous of 



bringing to campus a professor of International Relations, say from the 
University of Rome, whose special interests are Southern Furcpe, he 
could attract such a scholar by paying him a let of money in the brain drain* 
But, even if he were successful in attracting the professor, Dean Cor di er won 1 d 
then have to "sell his candidate" to the appropriate Department in the Graduate 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. On the other. hand, if the professor has certain 
skills thet a more appropriate for underqr adua te instruction, the Dean would 
go over to Columbia College and try to work something out wi th Dean Hovde* 

A lot of negotiations of this sort takas place* That is another reason 
why v:o have so many dual citizenships among our professors* The reason why 
I dwell on this kind of apoointment is that it is both the source of one of 
American universities' strengths as well as a source of their great problems* 

We hear questions such as these frequently posed; "Whose man is he?" "Is 
he Dean Frankel's man or Qean Cordier’s*" Along more strategic issues, we 
hear: "Where are the man‘s loyalties?" If Dean Frankel says, "Yes, you may 
take a leave of absence in order to teach at Rector Faedo's university*" 

The professor may counter, ,f What do you mean? How will I cover my courses?" 

Another kind of problem that frequently develops stems from the amount 
of time in academic work in the classroom that a professor with dual citizen- 
ship will provide to his respective Deans* The professor goes to one Dean 
and says, "He gave (?) me off*" Then, he goes to his other Dean and says, 

"he gave (?) me off*" So, they play each other off against each other *.« a 
little bit, but not too much* It is a problem* 



It is also a problem of significance when our Deans seek to recruit 
di s t ingui shed prospects for membership ir» our Intellectual conmunity. The 
Dean of the School of Business, as you can see from this catalog, is not 
just running a program for future executives# It is an academic discipline 
of some considerable substance at Columbia# One of its advantages is that 
it covers many fields and makes it possible to have a Faculty that is not 
broken down--so that all of the members are of the same training and with the 
same degrees in sociology, economics, etc* Tni s makes it possible for us 
to innovate. For example, most of the exciting work with the computer that 
goes on in Columbia, apart from the research interests of all these people, 
goes on in the School of Business# So, they are allowed to recruit professors 
of mathematics and statistics, who can teach these kinds of mathematics and 
statistics. But the Economics Department in the Graduate Faculty and its 
overlapping croup the Economics Department in Columbia College, may want to 
use mathematics for the same purpose. The two Deans compete with each other 
in the labor market to bring the same professor. 

Many of our Deans would like to have Dr* Faedo’s distinguished young 
mathematician, Prof. So-and-So • We have our own internal brain drain, 
and that is a problem because each of the Faculties has to have its own pay 
scale and the Departments tend to have great differences with respect to 
their access to Uncle Sam's pot of gold# Dr. Kusch obviously has little 
trouble arranging for research funds to supplement the salaries of the young 
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physicists* He does not have too many competitors on-campus. But some of 
our economists have served in the White House on the Council of Economic 
Advisors. They have very good accesses after they leave Washington. There- 
fore, some of the Faculties are able to provide nore attractive offers. 

Each year, when we make the budget, we have to worry about the salaries 
of the Graduate Faculty and the salaries in the college whose teachers do 
not have the same opportunities as some of the members of the Faculties of 
our Professional Schools. It is sometimes easier for our Professional Schools 
to recruit distinguished men, whose accomplishments, reputations, and access 
bring money that can be used ultimately to reward other members of the faculty. 
So, we end up with what we in the field of 'abor relations would refer t.> os 
coerciv'e comparison. It is perfectly possible for a more distinguished mem- 
ber of the College Faculty or Graduate School Faculty, especially out si dr. pure 
sciences, to earn smaller salaries and have more difficulty obtaining research 
funds than our somewhat less distinguished faculty in our Professional Schools. 

It is hard to estimate how serious that problems is. I think it is getting 
less serious, as we have worked hard to reduce the differences in the last 
three years. 

How, in addition to the several schools, some of which contain Departments, 

^*3 have Institutes. Institutes have the advantage that since they are not 
academic departments, granting a degree, they can be more liberal with their 
definition of the kinds of professional skills they need on their faculty. 

Just as the School of Business can have a great v, rv. / of scholars in economics, 
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sociology, history, political science, etc. so can the Research Ins. 

»*hich con also mobilize itself more easily in the effort to secure grant ~ 
and funds from the government, from private Foundations, and sometimes ■. i 
corpora ti ons, Due they have one central difficulty and that is that m 1 , r*. 
a member of the Institute is also aleu.cd to membership in one of tie i 
partments, he cannot hotd an academic title, nor can he achieve tern ' 
ir, the University. That makes their recruiting in the Institute very df f~ 
ficulti* It also means comoeti ti on-«-competi ti on between faculties, for 
example, our Business 3nd Economics Departments* At the same time, the 
presence of the Institute, available io a member of the Faculty, creates 
another kind of dual citizenship. A Dean says, "Your teaching isn't very 
good," and the Faculty member says, "So what? I will get my pay from the In- 
stitute." The problem *gain is with multiple -oyalties and the opportunity 
of playing administrators off against each other. Now, we don't have a great 
number of these instances, but we do have this problem# 

We have an Institute for the Study of Human Reproduction. It was the only 

way we could obtain funds from the Ford end Rockefeller Foundations for funda- 

v 

mental research in Human Genetics. Human Genetics requires many disciplines 
so the research that is necessary for population problems could not very well 
be gotten in any of the standing academic departments or schools. 

Once the Institute was founded, the Director hod lots of money and wanted 
to bring in people to do the research. So, he went to the Dean of the Medical 
School and said, "I have this man, and this man and this man whom I would like 
to bring to the Institute. Would you hire them for the Medical Faculty?" The 



Dean s?i d, "I will look into it," and he talks to the people who are nost 
closely involved in the Meoicol School Faculty with similar problems, f i : e y 
like one of the nominees, Lot they did not like the other two. The Director 
of the Institute accuses the Faculty of Medicine of being old fashioned, un- 
productive, tiresome, and obstructionist. Thus, i * becomes a very seriot i 

* 

tyro of problem. 

As you well know, many of the problems which interest us in L9/C are 
problems that do in fact require multiple skills from a variety cf disciplines. 
The mechanism for resolving them do not clear the problem, The closest solu- 
tions are in the Faculties cnot do not have any Departments and are free to 
hire multiple disciplinary reps jsentatives, I do not know that I can add very 
much,,, I hope I have explained without getting into the details of how many 
professors there are in a Department, enough of the structure of the Univer- 

i 

sity, so that you now have an adequate picture, 

Looking at our academic apparatus, I am reminded of a story of three 
sports umpires, referees, like the ones you have in football. We have them 
in baseball, Flow difficult it is to give a name that describes all of this, 
These three umpires were discussing one day their philosophies of life* The 
first umpire said, "Some are balls; sonxj are strikes; some balls cjmo straight 
in; and some go way outside where the man has to hit the ball. I c a M them as 
they are! I am on objectivism’ 3 The second umpire said, "Some are balls? some 
arc strikes and I call them as I see them, I am a subjectivists" The third 
umpire said, "No, no, no! Some arc balls and some are strikes. But until I 
call them they arc nothing, 7 am an exl s tent la U $ t • 11 That Is the way I 
feel about Columbia. Until one of us in Low Library, which is the 
building that houses the central administration. 
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calls it a "hall" or a "strike," there really is nothing one can put 
one's fingers on« Qespi tc all the rules and all the statutes* fhe Uni- 
versity is, as I arn sure yours Is, run to an ext raordf nary degree by cus- 
tom, tradition, reasonably good manners, and with a great deal of hope. 
QUESTION 

I would not like to have to take an examinat i on on the structure of 
Columbia University, I began to wonder why Columbia has not thought about 
creating at leasr one Department whore students study the organization of 
the University daughter). 

Now, speaking seriously, I think I understand your description© 

There is one point, however, that is not clear to me. It would appear 
that a professor C3n often carry on his professional activity in a Depart- 
ment in the Graduate Faculty as well as in a parallel Department in the 
undergraduate College© Ooes "his mean that there are two Departments -~ 
different Departments -- that have the same name? If so, in such case, 
a professor belongs in both Departments, or does he hold membership in one 
Department and works in two schools? 

BERG 

Ycur last sentence is probably the better description. For examole, /o 
have one Oepartmcrt of Economics. It has, I think, twenty members of the 
Faculty. Five of these teach almost exclusively in the Graduate Faojjty of 
Arts and Sciences. Another five teach exclusively in the baccalaureate 
Col lege. One or two teach exclusively in the adult col lego--The School of 
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General Studies. The others are in each of the Faculties -- Graduate 
College and General Studies. One of then is also a membe! of the Faculty 
of Business. One or them is also a member of the department of Mathematics. 
One of them is also a member of the Faculty of the School of International 
Affairs, where he teaches Comparative Economics. Each school has its bulle- 
tin listing i ;s Faculty and each professor's assigned subject discipline. 

This i "> done so that members of ^it Faculty who teach exclusively, let us 
say, in Colombia College will not be swallowed up by the Graduate Faculty. 
When this occurs, the Oean needs to make claim in tne defense of needs 
of undergradua te education. 

JUESTION 

I would like to know whether in the history of Columbia University you 
rnve found the need for coorui na ti on among departments. 

BERG 

I would not pretend that wc have satisfied me need to any satisfoctory 
degree. You heard mention, made several times this week, of Committees on 
Instruction, which do fecilitate a certain amount of coor di na ti on, much 
less, however, than one could wish for in toe positions in which all of us 
occupy ourselves* It has often been said that frneri can university faculties 
can agree very quickly the Dean should be hanged; but they have extraordinary 
d 4 lffculty ip selecting the Dean. We also have heard ear er this week about 
^ur University Council, which has ac f ad 1r, >orrx> instances to coordinate, in- 
cluding such coordination problems as the academic calendar. But, the bulk 
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of the functions of that Council have been inherited either by the Uni- 
versity Senate or specifically by one of its standing corrrni t tees • but 
it is a relentless problem* 

There is one other set of arrangements that occurs to rne 3 Per- 
haps, you gentlemen, can address yourseives to ft directly. Three of the 
gentlemen, on my right, the Oean of the School of General Studies, the 
Oean of the Graduate Faculties, Dean Frankel, meet regularly during the 
Fall and Winter* Through the mechanism of the budget, which will be 
submitted to their three schools, we manage « significant amount of co- 
ordination. Their discussions will be informational in that they are the 
many princes who represent the separate Departments, These are Medusa’s 
~hree leopards, I v/i 11 use the same line of tha* famous novel that I 
u:ed the other day apropos of their discussions, "Everything has to change 
in order that they may stay the same," 
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Ttiose Deans, ger. tl men, represent the heart of Columbia University. 

They clearly represent the intellectual substance of the University. The ex- 
planation I offered you earlier, T hope, served to underscore the strategic, 
intellectual role of these units of Columbia. They arc the repository of our 
standards; they are hopefully the agents that attend to the most significant 
appointments of faculty made in the University; and they award the degrees that 
are most central to the purposes of Columbia University. I do not wish to 
imply by the segregation of Doans of the professional schools yesterday from 
those Deans of Faculties in the Arts and Sciences that the occasional tensions 
that one has to endure arc- so significant as to make the segregation indis- 
-pensible. These groups do in fact meet often in the same room. In planning 
this occasion jt was simply my judgment that the kinds of questions that one 
would wish to raise with yesterday's group and today 7 s group would be substantially 
different kinds cf questions. With that, T will a^CDean Hovde, olease, to 
identify some of the issues that he sees in the general effort at Columbia in 
maintaining the arus and sciences programs much along the lines that were ori- 
ginally staked out in your great Kur^pean institutions . 

HOVDE 

I should like to indicate a few cf the problems which T think all of us 
see in the maintenance cf intellectual wort, at cither the undergraduate or 
graduate level, though I s[>eak primarily in the context of undergrade ate in- 
struction. Those studies, which grew out of different intellectual disciplines, 
whi cl) within the structure of the university are, of course, separated -- 
sometimes, we think, segregated for departmental organization. 

The fundamental purpose in this country of a general liberal arts and 
sciences education is to provide Die basis for the intelligent operation of an 
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essential society. This is a permanent need, obviously erased by what is 
haopening in our elementary and secondary schools in this country. That is, 
their general improvement over what they wore in the past. 

There are, I think, a number of different problems which present them- 
selves in the continuation of this inter-disciplinary and joint intellectual 
work. One of these comes from students who use the word relevance in a way 
that is now critical of the classical curriculum to which we have addressed 
ourselves. That is to say, to put this attitude as ignorantly as possible, why 
read Plato and Aristotle when there is air pollution in Mew fork? There is a 
measure of truth in what students say, the more intelligent ones, in that ob- 
viously we should address oursJv'es in some fashion to modern problems, but it 
is an argument to bo dismissed as absurd that the classics are any less rele- 
vant now than they have ever been. That is contemptible and is hardly worth 
i nceilec t u al d i scussi on . 

A more serious problem is the rapidly increasing drive and pressure in 
this country for earlier specialization wi thin particular intellectual dis- 
ciplines. More than 8^ pel* cent of cur students, who are graduated after four 
years from Columbia College in undergraduate work in one field or another^ seek 
admission to graduate schools which are now asking for more and more prepara- 
tion at the undergraduate level for work in their particular disciplines. Yet 
the need for general knowledge in the arts and sciences is still very clear. 

At this time, other pressures from the graduate schools arc something which I 
think the undergraduate colleges in this country must resist, if they become 
excess! ve . 

There is still another movement, often described oS pressures from under- 
neath, against the undergraduate work of the kind that I am talking about, 
and that is the greater level of sophistication and erudition with which students 
n w Hnter undergraduate college. Tf cne has read Plato when he is If, why 
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hould ho be asked to read Plato again when h- becomes Ip? Trie answer to that 
q u e s t i on is, i t i s p o ssible to read PI a t o 1 00 t inc s and still 1 e ar i j ±v on, n 1 "■ . 

1 iv : argument, that the increasing quality of earlier education makes our kit id 
of work unnecessary, is ag; in to be dismissed. There is, 1 think, no reason to 
have undergraduates in this country rush through college in order to get into 
graduate school t slier. Our undergraduate work is not to be seen merely as a 
preparation for something else! It is an end in itself; it should be- a prepara- 
tion for mature intelligent thought. 

How can we be responsive to the pressures upun our inlov-disciplinary w or 
First, I think we are sometimes defensive, or, in a sense, take the stance that 
we are guilty because we are criticized. Sometimes, we should bo; but, very cft< 
I think we should not be defensive about the traditions of education which we 
have carried on. V/e must, of course, be convinced that what wo have d .no is 
still worth doing, and we certainly must be willing continually to examine the 
intellectual viability of hat it is we undertake. One of the difficult things, 
here at Columbia and and at other American institutions, is our departmental 
structure that academically, often and I think increasingly, militates against a 
cohesive and common intellectual address to our enterprise in general education, 
h’e have developed in the past structural mechanisms, such as the c 011 ^ t to. s vn 
Instruction, which exist solely to create the intellectual cooperation between 
departments - - doing things that relate one with another. I think it is in- 
creasingly true that the administration in our American colleges and universities 
must assert power and force - - much greater than they have born able to assert, 
in the past. I think one of the pressures which must increasingly be brought 
to bear upon our departments is pressure through their budgets in order both 
to encourage and enforce the continuation and the growth in change and in the 
work v:q undertake of this kind. But, of course, fundamental to everything is 
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the necessity that the faculty believe in this kind of enterprise because , if 



finally it does no^ then no structures are going to make them do that work well. 



commented on cr like to discuss some of the admiitU trativo issues that grow out 
of his remarks? 



is also a liberal arts college cn-canpus, and which is differentiated from x 

Columbia College by reason of the fact that the students are older students, V.'e have 
a student group 21 years old or older. Many of thorn work., at the same time cr part- 
time. I think wo are probably the o.ily college in the country where students Can 
work at school either in the daytime or nighttime. We are one of the few colleges 
v;hich makes no distinctions between day ard evening students, so that students 
who have to study in the evening can receive the same fine education that they 
would receive were they full daytime students. This is a very important attraction 
for motivated students from different pai ts of the country who wish a mature adult 
experience in education by means of earning their own living. It is a very in- 
teresting phenomenon that a very large percentage of our students go on to graduate 
and professional schools. In many cases, these people have had careers of one 
kind or another anc* now change their interests to more int ell actual fields to 
satisfy a second ,reer. However, the 01 mentation of the school remains liberal 
arts in the sense that Dean Hovdc has described it. 



the problem of the constant effort that is required t^ maintain high standards 
of undergraduate education in this University, where graduate work is emphasized. 
Dean Kovde and I are constantly concerned that the faculty allocations and re- 



Vicald any others like to pick up any of the themes that Dean Hovde has 



I would like to say a few woi'ds about me School of General’ Studies, which 



I would like to add to what Dean Hovde has said about standards - - about 
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1 would like to add to what Doan Hovde said about the fact that there 
is no need to rue h education. Although we still expect a student, to spend 
four years acquiring his degree , we must at the sane tine take into account 
that most of our studenos are selected because they have had very superior pre- 
paration before coming; and, to the extent that secondary schools are able to 
improve their offerings, -we in turn must pay careful attention to the challenge 
and stimulation which these very superior students receive in their under- 
graduate experience at Columbia University. .This is a special challenge in a school 
for muture students who are riot interested for the most part in student affairs. 
Older students tend to be concerned about the quality of the education for which 
they arc paying and arc not concerned about any distractions. Therefore, in our 
school, v;e have a particular challenge to see to it that faculty and offerings 
are stimulating a^d exciting a r well as being intellectually valid. Thus, 
given the nature of our school and the fact that so many of our students come 
with diversified backgrounds, the range and diversity of offerings in general 
studies needs to be very great. For example, T would suppose that of all the 
schools in the country we offer more foreign languages to our students than they 
could get anywhere else, as well as a great variety of departmental offerings. 

Indeed we offer a very rich program. Again in this sense, I think we arc a unique 
institution in that we concern ourselves with the education of older j>orcons. 



Vie new welcome Dv . Kiuch, who has joined us for the time we have remaining 
to us, I have already introduced bin to y<»u so there is no need to delay dis- 
cussion for those purposes. Dean Krankol . do you ’want to add comments on the 
topics winch have been laid before the house or to discuss other aspects of 



liberal arts and general education at Columbia as you see them from where you 
sit? 
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Although my own responsibility is for graduate education, mostly Fn.D. 
educati. '■ , I think it would be inappropriate at this point to broaden the d is- 
cussi. on away from the undergraduate level. So, 1 would like to make just one 
or two comments. 

1 am not personally familiar with the Italian educational system; but com- 
paring our system with the British one, our college plays a very different role: 
from tli a British university, where a student on entering the university already 
has specialized. Here , our students do not tend to specialize until the end of 
ihoir undergraduate experience. I agree with Dean Hovde that the r e are problems 
about trying to get inter-disciplinary work, when one has a departmental structure, 
but I think that, although structure can make considerable difference in how a 
university functions, the fundamental difficulty is with the nature of man's mind. 

I thin): that our knowledge has expanded so tremendously in this century, it is 
very difficult for an individual to cross disciplines in his teaching activities. 

I think a be tear measure of how much generality in education there is depends on 
the individual. Now, if our Professor of Art History or of the Italian Renais- 
sance talks only ..bent works of art and nothing about the Church or society at 



that time, limn ho would indeed be doing a narrow job of instruction. The 
student taking only Art History courses would still get a very broad (.'duration 
if his professor were a broadly educated nan. I think a great d> al of the 
quality of the c.ducation at the undergraduate or graduate level must depend both 
on the real brilliance arid depth of inspection of the individual instructor. 

I think much depends upon the careful selection of the individual so that wo 
will, have the greatest strength and direction of the kin i we have boon talking 
about . 





The only oth or comment I would nab- ha? to do with tho problem of how 
rapidly a student should progress through college and eh rough graduate work. 

We in this country* and I am sure this is probably true throughout Europe as 
well, are facing a yo 1 iger generation which is much fr-. ?r than our own generation 
much freer than we were at tho comparable-, age in terms of all sorts of problems 
from sex to guns to the way they live, I am sometimes wry vj or lied that both at 
the undergraduate and graduate level our educational system is just prolonging 
adolescence. 1 do not know the answer to this, but I do think it is a serious 
problem. I also think if we go too far in tho direct! >n of underscoring general 
education, it will merely prolong adolescence too far, in twins of ill-defined 
general education. 



QjULSTlOH 

'Wo have noted in another university wo visited that in order to be ?d- 
riittcd at tho. post-gr *uate level, one must have a degree. It is the sat no here. 
Go, T imagine that alter receiving a degree, one could begin study in a post- 
graduate field. 

Are there different periods or post-graduate study for different courses'? 
Do they last a certain length of time:? 



FRAMKfl 

In the Bh.D. program or Master of Arts p r ogiam, the minimum duration is 
probably three cr four years for the } h . P. , after the bae cal aureate . Many 
students taV quite a Liu longer than that. There is no uniform lime period. The 
master 1 s degree program takes oiyj to two years after the bachelor 1 s program. It 
takes two to three years and some times longer after the master's degree for the 
Eh.!), degree. There is ir' ret time period to complete a certain amount of course 
work and the examination work preliminary to writing the dissertation for the 
f'h.n. The length of lime it takes a particular student to meet the examinations 
requirement and to write the dissertation varies with the student. But our 

“"^--sional programs usually have a fix:d time - - Lav? ic three years after the 

ERIC or'? degree: Medicine is Imr; Master of Business administration is two; and 
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Is there open admission to post-graduate study or are there Hnd ted 
openings in the different schools for graduate vrork? Are all candidates 
with a degree admitted to post-graduate study? Or do you have a definite number 
thar may be accepted? 

FRANK EL 

Some of our professional schools have a fixed number of places--i.aw 

and Medicine, for example. In some Ph.O. programs at Columbia there is 

c 

a maximum number they normally t3ke, but with many others that is not so. 

We admit to the PhuD. program maybe a quarter to a third of the persons who 
apply* 

KUSCH 

The interdisciplinary character of education at Columriaat the present 
tif.?e is markedly different among undergraduate and among graluate students* 

As an example, the Faculty of Columbia College -- the under gradua division 
of our University with male students at the present time -- has considerable 
authority in setting up not only courses or i r requiring the need for taking 
courses in different subject fields, but indeed in organizing courses which 
ar« by their nature inter-disciplinary to a substantial degree. In fact, it 
is one of the earmarks of Columbia College that the quality of work can pro- 
perly be described as interdisciplinary* T h o interdisciplinary quality of edu- 
cation depends as much on the man teaching as it does on the technical arrange- 
ment for giving instruction. To my own knowledge, there are a considerable 
number of men in the University who teach in an interdisciplinary way in 

i '* 

spite of the fact that they mav be attached to relatively obscure departments. 
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By the same token, I also know of members of this Faculty who teach what 
I would call an academic or intellectual sub-speci al i ty in spite of the 
fact that they are formally in an interdisciplinary program*. I do not 
think I need to tell ycj this, but the nature of a man is as important as 
the institution which the man serves. It is, nevertheless, appropriate to 
comment that the College, the undergraduate college at this University -- 1 
include both General Studies and the College -- do urge and fester such in- 
terdisciplinary approaches to education. The matter changes rapidly in the 
graduate school. 

After all, one does award a degree for the mastery of a speciality, a 
scholarly speciality* This in no way should suggest that Departments are 
narrow. Let me tell you, as an example, that presently the Chairman of 
the Department of Biology, whatever you ca l l it •- perhaps an institute — « 
is in fact a Physicist of some distinction. The Chairman of our Deportment 
of Psychology is also a Physicist, of some substantial discretion. We are 
now engaged in that process in something that begins to acquire an inter- 
disciplinary quality. The University recognizes that there may in fact be 
n*w molds of organizing knowledge. There are a number of established, what 
we call Inter-depart. rental committees within the University, that take 
cognizance of several branches of knowledge. As an example, we have an Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Applied Mthematics. That is to say, instead of 
limiting itself to the rather formal mathematics of our Department of Mathe- 
matics, I give you Algebraic Topology. This is a concern cf the Department of 
Mathematics. On the other hand, there are persons interested in Computer 
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Science, not as a technical problem, but as 3 major intellectual problem. 

There are these people who are trained not only in mathematics, but also 
in the various areas of the application of mathematics, notably physics 
or engineering* There are a large number, perhaps even an excessive number, 
of what one might call interdisciplinary committees! and these committees 
sponsor graduate work. They are largely admi ni s t rali ve (mechanisms for lubri- 
cating registration for a Ph.Q. degree, part of which may occur in physics, 
mathematics, you name it. In addition, this University has a large number -- 
I express a personal administrative judgment -- an excessive number of institutes 
as distinct from Departments* These Institutes are dedicated to 3 certain 
general category of problems and try to attract people of varying disciplines. 

Let me give you one example! wc have now in the University something called 
the International Institute for the Study of Human Reproduction, obviously 

dedicated to the solution of the social problem of expanding populations; 

\ 

but "hat group has within its domain sociologists, molecular bioloyists, and 
others. 

Let me say not all of these enterprises enumerated work rs well as they 
might. Part of the difficulty, which prevents them from working as well as 
they might, is thot scholars are after all addicted to a large degree to a 
particular kind of delimited scholarly activity* And it is something of a 
problem to put together an 1 n terd? sci p H nar y group, but wo try in this: direction 
as in others. 
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Another inerdi scipl inary institute is an Institute for the Study of 
Science and human Affairs, that is, to examine critically and in a scholarly 

way the interaction between scientific and technological innovation on the 

(; 

one hand, and the, to put it very sloppilly, the human condition on the othe~ 
hand -- social organization -- economic problems* These opportunities do 
arise or are present in the University* If you were to ask me how it all 
w^rks, I would have to confess that these formal arrangements do not really 
worK very well no matter how good they look on paper* The fact is, if the 
student registers in the Department of Prysics, of which I am a member, he 
is a dedicated disciple of the professors of the Department; end there is an 
apparatus, a style of accepting this man and training him, which is effective, 
If, however, he qoes into something which is interdisciplinary, in a sense, 
he does not find an intellectual home anywhere. This does not have to be 
universally true, but I describe at least c tendency. These are the problems. 
We ha^e not solved the/u* 

ERKIN I 

way 

This discourse is most interesting and a h:,ppy/to end our dialogue* We 
ha^e arrived at cultural values, that is, the theme -- v/hat pert is played 
by humanistic studies in education? I sustain what was stated by my colleagues 
Professor Prim* , namely, to insist on some concerns we have in Italy today* 
Humanistic studies have a capaci ty for unders tandi ng certain values of art 
and literature, and also i , ve the capacity to understand the values relating 
to this period. 
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The capacity of living together with another nan, and the ability of 
disciplining human action in such a manner that one does not infringe upon 
another rights 1 i the concept of humanism that we have had for centuries* 

Our free university education, until IB years of age, is definitely encouraged 
to stress humanistic studios as I have described them* In Italy, we call our 
secondary school the 1 y ceurru Many of us today are defending the roie of the 
1 yceum from an attack from a different culture, a technical culture, whic s 
we like considerably but not as a substitute for humanism# * 

Our Italian Mission here, represented by Professor Faedo, is composed of 

a mathematician, of lawyers, a philosopher, a physicist, a chemist and an 

administrator* I think that they have all had a general education of wide 

nature because at 18 years of age, we enter into University studies* We have 
who 

learned tha'. he/goes to the university without this lyceum preparation usually 
does not arrive at the point reached by those who have studied in the 1 yceum * 
Not even the sciences appear to be so far removed f rorm humani s ti c studies, the 
so-called experimental sciences. 

Now, the dengers that we are running into today are expressed politically 
in Italy# In other words-, certain political sector's would attenuate the uni- 
versity environment, the tie between different sectors of knowledge, in the 
name of f peci a 1 i zati on, that in my opinion should follow a broad general forma- 
tion, one that would arrive at this result by Instituting departments. In rr.y 
time, I actually proposed the institution of departments by abolishing the 
Facol ta 1 so that there would be an organist,* which would eliminate the colla- 
boration between the different depar tmen ts , and so that there would be an 
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organism which would be a tie between the different sections of the 
university* This proposal was argued \r the parliament personally by me^ 

personally and by particular political parties, very clearly defined, not 
the cries which were on my right. 

The other route, dangerous m my opinion,! s to reduce the number of our 
universities -- to reduce the university to be a simple avenue of prepara- 
tion for a specific function in the society* To do so would eliminate 
the general educational nature of culture which is what forms a man* 

KUSCH 

Perhaps one thing to be said of American education is that there is 
no one generalisation which one can make* It is a pluralistic system 
of almost infinite range and the quality ranges from unqualified excellence 
to levels of absurdity which you probably do not suffer from in Europe* But 
it is true to say that the most di s 1 1 ngui died i n tel 1 ectua 1 i sm, the most 
distinguished institutions in this country are dedicated to a kind of humani 
Stic development which, of coarse, is a great tradition of Italian and 
other European cultures* We have many schools in this country -- many of 
them qui*e old ones for us -- w+iich give exclusive concen t ra ti on upon nar- 
rowly defined skills, which make our technological society operate with 
some efficiency* But, from my point of v’tw, the important institutions 
in this Country are definitely dedicated to general cultural and humanistic 
values* I think many of us fee! our technological culture has run away 
from, ahead of the kind of cultural and humanistic enterprise. For example, 
in this institution, I think general education is deeply rooted at the under 
graduate level. Put certainly not only th:re our values are the sane* 
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As B physicist, who did not start life in one ofjojr elite humanistic 
establishments as formerly defined, there is some implication in what has 
b een said, Training in the sciences is training in skills, whereas train- 
ing in other matters is basic education, I would like, if that were intended 
at any point, to register a protest. I put it this way to my good friend. 

Dean Frankel, that a particular scholar in English attempts to dis- 
cern what went on in John Donne’s mind when he wrote his poetry, On the 
other hand, the physicist, perhaps needs an historian t'j find out what went 
on ir his mind when he wrote those masterpieces. As Newton. These are the 
concerns of the literary scholar and the historians. On the other hand, a 
perhaps elaborate way of saying it, a physicist, a chemist or a biologist, 
at his best, tries to discern what was in the mind of the Almighty, if you 
wi allow me a piece of phraseology. 

FR ANKEL 

It would never have occurred to me to eliminate science from a study 
of humanistic enterprise.* 

KUSCH r 

' i 

I might further make a remark about m> views on the work of the profes- 
sional* One may use the word ,! professi onal , 11 describing the technicians of 
society* But ,ne may also use the word "professional 11 to describe an extra- 
ordinarily high quality of work. Let me say that i refer to Professor Hofstadter^ 
one of uur distinguished historians, w4iom you may know as being a real profes- 
sional, that is, a man who has acquired a body of knowledge, who is able to 
deal with it with intelligence, with skill. That i s <ne definition of the 
word "specialization, 14 
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What does concern me about some $tytes of humanistic instruction is 
that it tends to be amorphous. One never rcail) comes to grips with the 
disciplined mastery of a subject. One of the great compliments to me by 
a former cudent came on the occasion when I assumed my present post as 
Vice President of the University, instead of Professor of Physics, It 
was to thank me for courses he had taken from me* He described It this ' 

way: "He taught me to be a professional, and I dc not mean a professional 
in physics* 1 ' That I have taught him real professionalism, not .ly in 
physics, hut professional i sm in how one lives one’s life. To this student 
it meant hard and difficult contact with a body of knowledge, the value of 
knowledge, the uses of knowledge and the difficult use of knowledge* 

BERG 

This is an excellent point on which to end our week of de I i bera tf on , 

Since I hav'* alre .y made my personal remarks end.jpxpressed my feelings 
and I am confident the feelings of the President of the Uni\ersity as well, 

I will simoly say, "Thank you for^being our guests*" 

May I remind you that in a very short time the President of Teachers 
College, President Fischer, will meet with you for a luncheon, when he wi 11 
address himself to some of thj kinds of questions with a more circumspect 
concern, with a transition of the ideals which Or, Kusch has just identified 
into the day-to-day work " the Pentagon* 




FLAC£ OF HUMANITIES AND GENERAL EDUCATION AT RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 



COMMENTARY 

PANE 

In the humanistic studies, we in Rutgers College make arbitrary division 
in that what we ca i 1 the humanities there are none of tne social sconces. 

In our organizational arrarqemen t last year, we had the following: 1) Humani- 
ties included the classics, art, literature (comparative as well as American/, 
music, philosophy and religion, and 2) Social sciences included anthropology, 

Asian culture, economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, and 
soci ol ogy *3 ) Sci enct is a third division, which we call the natural sciences; it 
includes mathematics, astrology, biology, chemistry, geography, geology, and physics. 

This structure is perhaps in sharp contrast with the Italian university, where 
the student takes a program leading to one degree upon the completion of his humanis- 
tic studies. Here we have a different system. 

A child in the United States begins hi? schooling at age six. Prom six to 14 
years of age, he attends el-rnentary school, the middle school, and, then, he moves 
on to what we call the high or secondary s:hoo*. The typical student terminates his 
studies at about 13 years of age, having completed the w~>rk of Grades 9, 10, 11 and 
12 . 

If after high school the child is admitted to college, he attends four years 
in a program of studies v^iich corresponds to the Lyceum in Italy. At college, he 
embarks upon a program during the vlrst two years* in general education and he may 

i 

begin some slight specialization, if he is enrolled in a college of arts and sciences 

Within the last year or two, ^here has been a movement in African higher educa- 
tion to change everything. Universally, college students rebel against what we 

X, 

called regulations or requirements. As a result, we do not know yet which direction 
we are going. Hijor changes arc contemplated* 






The norrral program at Rutgers College has been five courses a year for 
four years. Each academic year is divided into two semesters or terms. So, 
the average student takes 20 courses within his four year baccalaureate program. 

The tyoica! undergraduate here takes wfthin his general education base, 

Freshman and Sophomore Years, a total of nine prescribed courses, spread as fol- 
lows: English, one year; social sciences, two; humanities, two; natural sciences, 
two; and foreign languages, two. The remaining eleven courses are usually divided 
between one's field of specialization and course electives. A student’s field of 
principal interest might, for example, be chemistry, English, physics or a foreign 
language. About half of the student’s second two years would be dedicated to 
studying in his major field and the remainder in enrichment courses, called elec- 
tives, which he would take on advice of his counselor. Then, on fulfillment of 
a * 1 requirements established b> "he faculty, he would be recommended to the Presi- 
dent and the Board of Govoinors for a bachelor's degree* He would terminate his 
college work at age 21 or 22, 

If a student is motivated to continue, he selects a graduate or professional 
school and applies for admission. I f he wishes to become a lawyer, he would enter 
e law school, where he would iri three more years acquire a law degree (quite gen- 
erally today the Doc 'ate in Jurisprudence, but until recently the Bachelor of 
haws degree). If he chooses to p el a Ph.O, degree, !e would go to a graduate school 
and do advanced study in a discipline. Because requirements for the degree are 
qualitative in nature, a student is expected to desote a minimum of three years of 
full-time study beyond the bachelor's degree, of which one year is used for thesis 
research. Prrt-Ume study usually takes five years or more time. The entire doc- 
toral program rust be completed within a period of seven years after the student 
first registers in the program. Thus, a typical student would acquire hfs Ph.D. 
at age 28 or 29. * 
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What is the reason v/hy graduate students in a humanistic field are expected 
to fulfill all Ph,D, i jquirements within six or seven years, whereas in the field 
of the sciences the student may be expected to finish in less* One would expect 
the reverse to be true* 

LAM 

At the University of Minnesota, a study was completed rather recently to 
determine how tong it took to get a degree in the humanities and the social sci- 
ences* As Professor Pane was saying ; seven years was the average* The chief 
cause cited was monetary reasons* 

The graduate students in the sciences are required to work in the laboratories 
and they may earn their way as they go through. Doing research and writing a dis- 
sertation in the sciences, it seems to me, can be accomp 1 i shed much more readily 
than in the humanities and social sciences since they usually extend over a ruch 
longer period of time. Would you all agree? 

LAGG1NI r - s 

Science majors usually receive full-tuition and they may, therefore, concentrate 
only on their subject matter* The humanistics student usually must divide his time 

t 

between studies and teaching* In addition, students in the humanities require time 
before they can reach conclusions or what may be a valid contribution in the field 
and what is not. In a field, like English literature, for example, it is frequently 
a question of interpretation and that takes time, more discussion, and more examina- 
tion than someihfng more direct* 

FAEDO 

Our Italian situation is radically different. It all hinges on the fact that 
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preparati on given by our Lyceums is essentially humanistic. When a student 
of ours reaches the university, for example, in t<te School of Letters, he has 
the possibility even while he is a student to a r n ve at valuable results that 
warrant publication, Tfti s has been particularly true in Pisa at the Scuola 
Normale Superiore, where studen;s publish studies in Annals, magazines and re- 
views of great significance. Students in the sciences at the same institution, 
however, must learn a mass of information in his scientific field. So, normally 
they would not publish original works before they obtain their degrees. 

Now, why is this situation the rule? My explanation is that students have 
a preparation in the humanities than in a scientific field. For example, a student 
who enters the university from the Classical Lyceum will have studied Latin eight 
years, Greek five years, as a base, V'e have had many, mcny students who have com- 
pleted their studies in the Lyceum who can translate directly from Greek or Latin 
into the Italian languaqe with great ease. On the other hand, the preparation in 
the scientific field is a rather different matter. Maybe this is because a greater 
emphasis is placed on scientific study so that matters are turned around* 

father than try to fathom this particular question, I would prefer to address 
myself to our current efforts in Italy to reform in the Italian university bearing 
upon humanistic studies. 

. In Italy, our School of Humanistic Studies, Schools of Letters, and Schools of 
Education were focused traditionally in such a manner that they repeated the subject 
content of the Lyceums. This occurred, I presume, because the curriculum of the 
university for future teachers of letters found practically all the subject disci- 
plines that are taught at the Lyceum level. For that reason there was a scare! ty-- 
a vacuum of depth in scientific studies and of critical research* They were engaged 
primarily in an effort to maintain themselves and to reinforce their programs in 
gc studies. 
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In the university reform act, referred to earlier by Professor Carnacini, 
we have sought to preclude this condition of generalization in the humanities* 

If so, a student will be able to select a program of studies through which he 
will be able to eliminate many required subjects, that were at one time considered 
basic. 

My concept of scientific research actually applies a study in depth in one or 
very few disciplines. 3y so doing, a student develops a scientific attitude* 

Not until he has acquired this attribute may he teach in that particular field* 

Yes, even though he does not have a broad base of general education, hi may write 
at a scholarly level* I hope that this may be a positive result of university 
reform, v 

Finally, one comment as it pertains to the curriculum for preparing e 
teacher • 

We sre one of the countries wf>ere there is still a super-abundance of teachers, 
Our reservoir of teacher personnel stems from the fact that our schools graduate 
annually a nx>unting supply of people seeking to be teachers but who are not pre- 
pared specifically in learning theory or as classroom practitioners. As a result, 
have the problem of severe competition for each vacancy in the public schools. 

The question is how do we contact valid selection procedures? 

* 

Actually, the current legislation requires competitive examinations and the 
tests are intended to determine how much the candidates know about a sub j 3d --pur e 
textbook knowledge. The examination^ are not geared to determine the teaching 
ability of those who apply. 

Within the period of our visitations in the United States, I hope we can addr^s 
ourselves to the question, "How does en institution engaged in preparing teachers 



assure itself that the product has the ccinoe tenci es and qualifications of a good 




Perhaps I am premature in raising thfs last question. 



Thank you. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CURRICULUM IN THE SCIENCES 

SCIENCE COURSES AT RUTGERS 

LEATHEh 

Currently, at the Rutgers Bureau of Biological Research, our major theme 
is protein metabolism. This means that we have colleagues of many disciplines, 
including bi o-chemi st s , physiologists, geneticists, embryologists, zoologists, 
all working in the same physical unit and collaborating in their best way on 
th i s subject • 

As I am bui e you are all aware, we have at the same time the problem of the 
cost of equipment and of instruments for performance of experiments, which are 
sophisticated* Therefore, we have tried to use our Bureau as having a sort of 
communal setting, where very expensive equipment may be used by several investi- 
gators more efficiently, or even for experiments which arc purely trials DUt 
about which the results arc unknown. These collaborative efforts havo been our 
means of trying to approach broad problems; and, at the same time, we endeavor 
to train our graduate students, who may now be working in some small area but of 
necessity are in contact with faculty, researchers working in different but related 
projects, as a means of training* We believe those efforts are reasonably success- 
r ul . I personally feel they have been quite successful. 

As t d i r » s t : uc t i on , our major problems are at the lower level courses because of 

f 

large enrollments* It is fine when one has five or ten students in biology, but 

vhat does the professor do when there are one thousand? Our efforts have been to 

/ 

attempt to move irs tract i on ly use of television. In so doing, wc were concerned 
wi th whether it would or would not be successful. 

Wo are now in our fifth year and confident that we ha o reached the successful 
stage of using instructional television (ITV) for a thousand or more students in 
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Genera! Qiology, Our feeling at the moment is that l\\l will not relieve 
the effort needed in preparation of a lesson, but It does help us to train 
many students, I 07 ) not sure whether in Italy you have had a similar ex- 
perience in using I F\/ techniques* 

VACCAPO 

Yes, we have. At the School of Anatomy, University of Ko me, we use in a 
very systematic way closed circuit television. In other schools, we are using 
this medium, 

I should li:te to ask, at this point, how one can reconcile this method of 
teaching or do research, as Professor Leathern just explained, namely, teach 
research techniques and simultaneously have students conduct research. In short, 
what proportion is there between your laboratory facility and the number of stu- 
dents in the class? Does the enrollment permit each student to lea^n to conduct 
research off i ci ent 1 y? 

Still another problem is this; it refers to the velocity of trans formation 
of information, the prograss, if you wi I I * Let us assume a student is graduated 
with an advanced degree in biology. He then goes into military service and he 
comes back after five years. He will un<V>ubted1 y be disoriented and ignorant 
of the advances that have occurred in his discipline. 

Now, what is it that you do to maintain contact with graduates who of necessity 
need to keep abreast of developments in a particular field? 
l.PATHEM 

In the sciences and in research training, we actually do only a small c*nount 
of training for the student, who is not $e<:k*.ig an ads'anced degree. At Kutgers, 
we do attemot to instill in ea^h student, at least in biology, the principles and 
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methods of science, an interest in research by providing opportunities for 
e'ch undergraduate to engage in bon a fide research problems, and during his 
senior year he may be elected a "Henry Rutgers Scholar," and thus engage in 
independent study. 

For our gr aduate students, we have used every means that I believe you 
have also used--that is by seminars, by interacting with industry, by having 
courses tbit arc available for upgrading and moderni zat i on , etc. 

You have raised the question that if a man were five years away from his 
field how might he possibly become relevant? We have been making some effo/ts 
in this area. For e\w!e, we provide opportunities for both teachers and indus- 
trial personnel to enroll in in-service courses and laboratory training. 

fiur ITV courses 're beamed only at tbe first course, the very laro,' course, 
not to individuals or small groups. For the advanced student, our biology 
groups are visually 40 and each with a laboratory. 

VACCA.^Q 

I understood you to say that there might be as many as 1,000 students en- 
rolled i r- the first biology course, and approximately 24 graduate students in most 
advanced study groups. Oo you use the "shift" formula in arranging laboratory 
sessions? 

In Italy, we are unable presently to have groups of 2k students because the re- 
lationship between the student and the teacher is so unfavorable in certain schools 
and colleges. So, as a result, we are forced to schedule longer sessions. We have 
been unable to have shifts fn the same laboratories because the/ are inadequate in 
size and insufficient in number. W>at is the situation here and in the United States? 
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First, in reference to Kutgers, we have 36 laboratory sessions for 
General Biology, and six laboratories that are in operation simultaneously 
for one course. Sections can meet as often as three times in one day* We 
have preparators, who provide the materials for each laboratory, 

v 

QUESTION 

In the three shifts that you operate in the one laboratory, is it with 

the same assistant professor, or are ihere di f ferent instructors or professors 

# 

in each of the 1 aborator i es ? 

LEATHEM 

Until rather recently one course would require three lectures in one hour 
and a single laboratory. This was modified so that we now teach two lectures 
of 75 mfr.utes each with one laboratory# An assistant will conduct no more than 
two laboratories# 

Now, with this change in scheduling, the lectures, regardless of the course, 
be it theoretical, or biology, or English, the lectures may fall the first hour 
of the morning and the last hour of a Thursday afternoon. They are widely scattered 
and we, therefore, have biology laboratories in th^ morning and in the afternoon. 
There is no format of instruction that separates the courses at time intervals# 
QUESTION 

With the norms that are used to divide these students into different labs, 
how do you make a division into groups? Is it done by the students themselves? 

PANE 

We do it by computer# Each student writes down the schedule that he wants to 
follow: these five subjects, and hi specifies each one by number and title, He 
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does not decide the instructor or hour; he only decides the courses he plans 
to study. 

Ve drop the schedule into the computer and *n short order we receive the 
programs of 1 , 700 students with maybe ^5 or 50 problems. We inform all students 
when they plon their preorakms each semester, that they must choose an alternative 
course. If one cannot, fo^ example, have History of the Uni ted States, what 
would he choose instead--! f he can fit it in? In case of conflict, he may take 
another history course or an elective* 

If there is no possibility of selecting an elective course, it will come 
through wf th the student's second choice. There has been only one student this 
year in the entire enrollment process who actually could not fit into his schedule 
as submitted. He was just one of about 1,703 student, who wanted to study some 
peculiar program, 

I have used the computer also in order to establish the hours of instruction 
for courses in romance languages for an entire college. We have to decide the 
hours for an array of offerings and the instructor's work day. Each head of de- 
partment writes down all of the offerings. In so doing, I proposed 1 5^ classes-- 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Por tuguese--and I decided at what time these courses 
should be given, I have to keep in mind the work day of my colleagues, who teach 
each course. I cancel courses T . do not want for the year, and I add new ones. 

I indicate the hours and I giveeach course an appropriate instructor. The rest is 
up to the computer, Out comes the result: "17th and 13th Century Literature," num- 
ber so and so, Tuesday at bijO to 7:00 p.m., in Campbell hall, by Professor "X”. 

Now, generally speaking, when the student registers, he is able to be officially 
enrolled, Sut when we come to scientific subjects, which now require two lectures a 
week and one laboratory period, there must be a relationship between theory and 



practice in the lab* For example, we may have 200 students or the^e may be 
10 groups all studying the same subject-- bi ology, for example* They are di- 
vided in accordance with the lesson. The same students go to the leboratoriesc 
But th*s is not true in the History Department* In Western History, for example, 
'fiere there are 450 students in one room, the professor lectures to the entire 
class* Later, they split up into groups of 20 in order to have some dialogue with 
instructors ond co-students* We use both systems* 

CARNACIN I 

I deduce Professor Pane, as the Chairman of a Department, has certain pre- 
scribed administrative duties and responsibilities and I assume he has some teach- 
ing function, also. 

Now, in Italy, we do not have this system* The? r esident of the University, 
and the Dean of the School actually have to do as much teaching as anyone else. 

This is a very foolish thing insofar as I am concerned. 

Now, at one time, we used to say, if one is the President or the Oean, how 
c -in he detach hinself from the teaching function? Perhaps this was a valid argu- 
ment when our classes were small; but, today, when we have a large volume of stu- 
dents, we have to be either an official who dedicates himself to his particular 
function or else he has to bow out of teaching. 

We have understood that here in the United States the lessons are not giver, 
by the same instructor or the same professor, so that the 1,000 students mentioned 
do not receive instruction from the same teacher. If this is so, how mary hours 
does one professor teach? 

PANE 

In our department, for example, there are 42 full-time faculty members-- f ns truc- 
tors, assistant professors, associate professors, full professors. In addition, wo 
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have 28 teaching assistants, who give one lesson, or four lessons a week-one 
course sach week* <hese teaching assistants are graduate students who teach 
one course in a language, four times a week, ? total of five hours; twice 75 
minutes, and twice 50 minutes, four times a week. 

The full professors, on the other hand, teach three courses of three horn s 
each; so, all 41 colleagues in the department te^ch at least nine hours a week-- 
three hours of 50 minutes at the graduate level* Our Oean does not teach. He 
could teach, but then we coutd not have an administrator* 

Mien we at Rutgers recruit and appoint a professor, he has a prescribed 
role* He may be named as a de^n of a college, or he may be a professor of biology. 
If his colleagues no longer want him as dean, then he may assume full time teaching 
duties in the department of his discipline* 

It may be of interest to know that our President is a full professor of philo- 
sophy who still teaches a course twice a week* He insists that in order to main- 
tain contact with students he needs to teach. There are other key administrators 
who also teach for the same reason. It is not compulsory to do so; however, tenure 
is acquired through rank, not through administrative assignment, 

QUESTION 

I should like a clarification, please, 

I am not quite sj^e that I have a correct definition. In the event there are 
400 students of history in a course, is it true that o lecture is given four times 
a week, or two times a week, or f f „ times a week? 

PANE 

AH humanistic studies and the social studies as well are convened three hours 

* 

a week; but in the first year language courses and the second year courses, where 
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it is necessary in order to have a certain amount of practice or a continuation 
of practice, we insist that they have five hours a week. In the science courses, 
the theoretical aspect is scheduled three hours per week; but, in addition, there 
is a laboratory period of two hours for biology, geography, geology, etc. In 
bacteriology and in zoology, there are also three-hour sessions. So, some labs 
last from two to four hours in accordance with the subject. 

QUESTION 

Haybe I am still confused. I think you said, Professor Pane, that with 400 
students in a history course they would meet for three lectures a week, two lec- 
ture sessions, and one seminar a week. Let me cite an example: I go Monday and 

Tuesday to attend a lecture and then on Thursday I participate in a seminar session. 
Now, if it is not the same teacher, who gave the two lectures? Is it a teaching 
assistant or an assistant professor, 

PANE 

Of course, the department might decide this matter in accordance with the per- 
sonnel that it has available and the requests that it receives. 

So, the 400 students in biology, for instance, might be split into groups, 
in which case we might have two large lecture classes, and discussion groups, or 
seminars • 

QUESTION 

This matter is important to us, Professor Pane,because we are preparing new uni- 
versity reforms in Italy. May we have your explanation? 

PANE 

Let's go to a literary department, the Department of Letters, for example, and 
deal with one at a time. 
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In certain subjects, there two courses a week, or * total of six hours 

of class time* We have at Rutgers College 26 depar tmen tc . In certain of these, 
professors teach only two courses a vvek, a total of six teaching hours* In cer- 
tain other departments, they may teach nine r.ours a week or three courses, and 
in certain other departments it may even be 12 teaching hours a week, or four 
courses* So, it goes from six to 12 hours, depending on the department* 

QUESTION 

Please, excuse my persistence; but, if a full professor teaches six or nine 
or 12 hours a week, is his teaching load correlated with the pay he receives? 

PANE 

ho, the number of hours he teaches has nothing whatever to do with his rank 
or pay as an instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, or full professor* 

A full professor does not have any special rights* Those who are selected as 
teaching person, ne I have the same dignity as all faculty member? have. This is a 
big difference that I want to convey* An instructor in my department has status 
as a full professor when I defend him before the Oean. His instruction, his teach- 
ing has the same basic value as others* Naturally, a full professor has a lot 
more classroom experience, but the instruction of faculty members in lesser ranks 
is equally important* 

In my department, all members teach at least nine hours a week* The load de- 
pends also upon the research they are engaged in* One needs time for personal re- 
search* 

LEATHEM 

Pur thermor e , if a professor w*?re teaching 12 hours, it would be more likely that 
he would be teaching a_ course, not teaching four different courses, It would be 
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quite unusual to have a full professor teach more than two different courses. 

Wc attempt to (jive them, if not better salaries, at least smaller teaching 
loads as part of the market negot>ations to get and keep good faculty. 

QUESTION 

Going back to the 400 students in history and the method described for 
splitting them up into groups and classes. What are the criteria used for 
dividing the 400 into groups? 

PANE 

In certain cases that depends upon the classrooms available. 

If we could have a room for 100 students, or 600, let us say, we would 
put 600 in the classroom. If the classroom had space for 1,000, we might fill 
it to capacity, but it depends on the number of students enrolled, 

We have i professor, who is specialized in Byzantine history and who has 
120 students in his class. We could not split his class into two for two rea- 
sons* We do not have another professor of Byzantine history; but, more import- 
ant, those 120 students wanted this particular course because of the existence 
of that professor. So, we look for a classroom to fit his 12C students. 

In the first period, I had 105 students In Italian, Those students did not 
register because of the professor, inasmuch as they did not know who the professor 
was. We never specify the name of the professor during registration. We merelv 
list "staff,” and process the master course offering list through the computer in 
order to get section groups, Currently, we have no classes larger than 20 students 
because I insist that th*s is the greatest efficiency. 

In or Jer to learn a language, it is necessary to have no more than that for in- 
suring sufficient dialogue between students and the teacher. When a student begins 
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to learn a language, it is the professor who has to talk during the preliminaries. 
Then^ you must maintain an ongoing dialogue, using the Socratic Method. Every 
week, we require a theme, which has to be corrected by the instructor. So, you 
may see the logic of having nine credit hours as a normal load. 

GR08MAN 

The moderator has asked me to talk with you about free college education in 
the Uni ted States. 4 So, the paper 1 prepared and is being distributed is one which 
I used for fulbright Scho I ar s--vi si tors coming to the United States, with your 
permission, I shall go through ju^t a few of the items becau e I realize you can 
read it when convenient. 

On the bottom of the first page is a chart. You can see ^hat our students 
enter college in the United States after finishing 12 years of preparation. The 
old style was eight years of elementary and four years of secondary school (called 
popularly the 3-4 plan). 

Recently, we have decided that because of the maturity of students srf'io nave 
experience, some communities combine the twelve years and make a 6-6 plan. 

Mow, let us talk briefly about the top of page two, containing very important 
statistics for under s tandnng American education. Mote that virtually all of our 
children (39%) go through elementary school. In our secondary schools, 90%; and 
college, 40%, now close to 50% (43%), This makes it entirely different from 
European education in which you have muchmorc select students because you v.c.k 
them harder for higher attainment* We have, e much broader base and more of our 
students go to cor lege. So, it is almost a different system. We do not, I think, 
do as wel: with our bright students as we would like. On the other hand, T think 
many continental countries do not do as well with ai l th* students in the. broad 
spectrum. 
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The next part of this paper deals with the nature of the curriculum in 
the secondary schools of the United States. I believe you may wish to read 
about this topic later. It is not important in this discussion. 

(Intermission) 

TAEDO 

Many years ago, even before World War II, I had a close friend who taught 
at Columbia University# He told me this annecdote which impressed me considerably. 
It ' s about an Italian who lived in New York with his two sons. 

The two boys were studying at the same college. One was exlre* 
and acquired high scholastic standing. The other was very good at $ 
captain of the football team, - 

So, one day, the father went to get s< ne information on his tw 
ing at the university# He went to the Dean, who gave the father a f ; 

but he shortly realized that the Dean sympathized much more with the v » 
captain of the footbal l team. 

The Dean told the father that the athletic son was not very go * , 

but he was excellent at football. To the Dodo, it was evident which 
i mpor tan t --bo 1 a nee, 

kta do not take into account sometimes the importance of meturi 
balance* That boy found somethin" to d , and he did it very well «- a 

sports team, but his academic boy lacked balance# 
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Another factor influencing training is that the preparation in humanities 
is more exclusively for teachers, who are going to instruct fn colleges and 
universities, and who need a more diverse background. On the other hand, there 
are many who concentrate in the sciences and who go directly into industry or to 
work in .other specialized activities. These latter students do not need the 
same breadth of background in humanistic studies. 



I have understood very well what has been said, however, I should like a 
clarification. I am not quite convinced, yet, on the first of these two reasons, 

f 

that there is a possibility of greater financial assistance in the scientific 
field than in the humanistic fields. 

If so, how does this factor influence the relatively small number of students 
who embark upon scientific study? It has been my impression that there has been 
consistently a greater arr. unt of funds available to conduct scientilic studies^ 

Let me, please, make on observation that has perhaps already been made by 
Professor Carnacini and others here, I believe I can affirm that in Italy the 
situation is of a different nature in regard to studies at the Lyceum. 

Until a short time ago, humanistic prepare. ion at the Lyceum was very tradi- 



tional. Today, this situation has changed somewhat insofar as studies in Greek 
and Latin are concerned. For example, the ability to translate directly from 
Greek or Latin into Italian has waned. So, the situations today both in /tocnca 
and in Italy arc closer than they were traditionally. 

Another observation has beaming upon e certain r approchmcn t today in the 
formulation of university study courses. In Italy, the Law of 11 December 196 9, 
has brought about a liberalization of university studies, bringing cbout the 
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the possibility of student selection of electives and in contrast wi ch the 
rigidity of our traditional system. There hove been beneficient results ever 
though we are undergoing a difficult period of adjustment to determine processes 
and implementation of the Law* 

BENJAMIN 

I wo'-^d like to make several observations that have something to do with 
what you have been saying* 

As a teacher of Latin, Greek and Archeology at the University, I have a 
situation that many of you had to take in the Lyceum five years of Greek and 
twelve years of Latin, In my opinion, there is very little humanistic training 
in the classics in any American secondary school* Those who do take it, want 
it, or they have stern parents* Thus>in the humanistic field,, like the classics 
we are faced with a situation of finding persons qualified to teach Latin or 
Greek • 

Here at Rutgers, we have beginning courses in both Latin and Greek, It 
works! We are very fortunate in getting student* who want to take it. The 
othei thing that has happened with us is that it takes a little longer in 
graduate work; so, we usually suggest that students spread their studies part- 
time to give them time to absorb the 1anguage,or to go to Italy to study 
archeology in the middle of it 

This explanation illustrates the length of time we need, and it also ex- 
plains something of what has happened to the humanities in the United States. 

We arc now in the age of the social sciences* We must, therefore, compete for 
students in the humanities. No absolu „ requirement of Latin or Greek would 
even be desirable for modern /Vnerican students; we could never force it down 
anybody. 
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I think that humanities programs all over the world, not just in the 
United States, are going to have the same type of experience that mass educa- 
tion faced in America during the 1900‘s* I might conclude by saying that Latin 
and Greek do speak to the masses, but in meager numbers* 

FAE00 

Our requirements heretofore have been two years of foreign languages and 
social studies (undergraduate)^ and two years of science and mathematics. This 
year, however, our reform act and its accompanying change has brought into being 
a new system* The student must now follow certain courses in four to six 
fields. These are humanities, social studies, mathematics and sciences, litera- 
ture, foreign language and creative arts or communications* In effect, the stu- 
dent can now eliminate from his four-year university program two fields completely, 
and he only needs to have six credits (one cour 2 per semester) in each of four 
fields. Thus, the student who is weak, say in the sciences, does not have any 
science courses at all if he chooses not to have them* The problem then is 
whether the system is valid for all or for a limited number of universities. 

In the Italian secondary school system, there will also be a change because 
there wT 1 1 no longer be the strong necessity for insisting upon the study of foreign 
languages, or upon four years of mathematics, etc. The trend is toward giving 
students a rather wide choice in selection of subjects* Recently, there has 
been a dialogue where proponents of change favor our eliminating certain courses 
that ore normally required for entrance to the university. 

I om not in agreement necessarily with our earlier statement that in Italy 
at thr secondary school level we have a greater emphasis on humanistic rather than 
scientific studies. During the first two yeans of college, we also depart from 
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the rigid curriculum of yesteryear* Professor Benjamin told us how many stu- 
dents begin Latin on entering college. I feel that perhaps they also start 
mathematics almost at zero at the university level. Would this then not explain 
the enormous difference that exists between our two systems? 

As far as I am concerned, the difference resides in these two concepts that 
until the present have been in effect in Italy and in the U,S. with regard to 
t he preparation of scientists and men of letters. \ 

We are still of a mentality which fosters a unified culture; for example, 
a mathematician, even if he specializes and studies in depth in his discipline, 
it is inconceivable that he has no knowledge of other fields, One specializes 
in one particular rield of study so that he may read a paper, say in mathe- 
matics, and then be quoted widely on the assumption the results are correct. 

Before conducting scientific research in Italy, it is necessary to have 
six or seven years of study in 3 humanistic field. We cannot accept what a 
colleague says who reassures us about the results of a certain study unless we 
understand it. This is why in the sciences it is necessary for one to stuc/ a 
greater .umber of years. 

I would ver ; much like to ask a man of letters if he had ever attended a 
major conference not particularly akin to his discipline, and whether he understood 
anyrhing that was being said. In the field of the sciences, and I am speaking now 
of ma ther.iati cs with which I am most familiar, this often happens. It is not the 
length of time required nor the length of a thesis that brings recognition in Italy. 
Frequently, the number of pages is in an inverse relationship to the value of a 
thesis, It is my judgment that the really valuable treatise is one that employs 
precise rules, is rigorously defined, whether in the abstract or in their prac- 
tical connections, and is presented in terse, logic format. 
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QUESTION 

Is tnere great unemployment among teachers in the United States? 

PAKE 

In certain specialized areas, yes, let me explain. With the population 
axplosion beginning in World War II and as a result of the explosion of knew- 
ledge since the war, greater numbers of youths are remaining in school. We now 
have more than seven million tudants studying at the post secondary school level, 
or about double the number of students enrolled in I960, So, in less tha.i a 
decade, we have a 100 percent increase. By 1 97 5 » according to the projections, 
there will be 14 million students at the college level alone. The question raised 
constantly i s ? wi 1 1 there be teacher personnel available then? But conditions 
have and are changing. 

Each year in December, the National Conference of Foreign Language Teachers 
is convened. During the conference, interviews are scheduled for candidates 
who are interested in certain anticipated vacancies. Time was when the number 
of candidates was in short supply. Conditions have and are changing, however. 

My colleagues in the field of English, for exar )le, have found that there are many 
more candidates than positions available. Similarly, in German there is a super- 
supply of well -qual i f i ed candidates for every opening. 

We are now beginning to develop a cer t *in dt sequl 1 i br i um irksome subject dis- 
ciplines and an equilibrium in others. It is becoming apparent, for example, that 
more degree holders will be needed in sociology aid in commun i cations • You m^y 
have noted a new classification in our college ai.nouncemen# that is called "Creative 
Arts and Communi cat i ons . " 

At the secondary school level, there presently is no di sequi 1 i br since 
there is no speci a 1 i zat i on as in the university. One local school superintendent 
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reported recenHy that with no recruitment effort on his part he is in receipt 
of enough applications from well qualified candidates to staff another school 
system of the same size. 

After World War I, the study of German was abandoned completely, for wMch 
reason those who were qualified to teach German had to find a livelihood in other 
fields. During World War II, the study c c French suffered considerably, On the 
other hand, with the good neighbor noli cy, the study of Spanish in the United 
States increased tons i derebl y. So, we have experienced this type of disequilibrium, 
but the global number of teachers is on the marked increase largely because the 
profession is attractive co young Aneri cans, men and women. 



ERMINI 

It see^s to me that the basic problem, the in-depth problem that makes our 
dialogues so interesting, lies in the fact we represent two completely different 
cultures, each with its own traditions, 

Italy was the cradle of humanism. It is not only literary and artistic, but 
it also encompasses the sciences, ;ciology, philosophy, law, psychology and the 
general knowledge of human relations. 

The American concept of humanist studies, I think, is a different one, based 
largely on what humanism represented in Italy i r. the I^OQ and l600 J s, but not be- 
fore, Because of this different type of orientation, different cultures arise. 

In Italy, we witness this a™>ng our youth beyond 14 years of age, and it is in 
sharp contrast with youth of a corresponding age in the U*$,, 

In Italy, we have been very proud of our classical lyceum, where students were 
not limited just by the formal aspects of education; they also received a certain 
kind of orientation. As a result, the program developed certain bounds that 
limited our society and that created conditions that today are somewhat dr.ragfng, 
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We are now attempting to remedy the situation and to overcome the res tr i c ti ons. 

In 1924, wo underwent a reform of secondary education that bears the name 
of a philosopher, a humanist of very extensive culture, n^ned Giovanni Gentile. 

That reform accented to an even greater depth humanistic study, but permitted 
certain technical studies--at a tolerance level# 

Now, scientific studies are a useful thing for man to live oy as is knowledge 
of things governed by laws that bring discipline to society. However, the reform 
gave definite emphasis to literary humeni sm-«- the historic, the juridical, and the 
artistic. This was an error, and we politicians are aware of this# We fully appre- 
ciate that some minds are made for certain studies, and other minds are not# Both 
are worthy minds that require different kinds of education. 

We are trying now to correct th 1 * s particular difficulty# One significant 
step has been to allow each graduate of our secondary schools the right to enroll 
in any college of his choice and also to select a discipline in which he is personal- 
ly interested. 8y so doing, we hope to shed this "straight jacket" which was im- 
posed by the high school# 

In conclusion, I believe it would have been much better to have reformed our 
secondary schools before the universities# 

GRQBMAN 

In America, we are getting to the stage where wo have many more of our young 
people studying biology. We recognize that very few will become professional 
biologists, but we feel it is important for the*n to have this knowledge if for no 
other reason then they may become informed and good citizen’s. 
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PANE 

To give you some appreciation of the international dimensions of curriculum 
reform in the science*, let me point out that Dean Grobman has travelled through- 
out Latin America and Asia on behalf of the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study* 
Wherever he has visited, he has interpreted the new school science curriculum pro- 
grams that originatedin the United States and Britain during the decade and have 
subsequently had a world-wide impact* 

FAEOO 

As Professor Vaccaro has indicated, there were to have been two biologists, 
in our group, who at the 1 st moment were unable to join us* 

As the President of a University and a mathematician, and therefore at some 
distance from biological sciences, I must admit that I follow assiduously the 
general outlines of courses offered on-campus und I can support Professor Pane's 
statement on the Impact made by Dean Grobman 1 s leadership in the field of curricu- 
lum reform of the biological sciences* 

In my university, for example, there is a faculty-student group that is quite 
advanced insofar as their study of animals, birds, and less developed animals and 
species is concerned. They are endeavoring to determine how the less developed 
animals evolved into highly developed animals. In addition, there is in progress 
an extensive study of ecology at our campus and at others. Indeed, I am much 
impressed with the efforts of the Biological Sciences Cur r i cu 1 um S tudy . 

GRO BMAN 

Inasmuch as v/e have been discussing the international scene, I call your atten- 
tion to some of the 8ritish biology texts, I just happen to have more of the 
American texts here than others, I am also pleased with the way our Study has become 
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an international movement** 

QUESTION 

How does one become a biologist in the United States? 

GROBHAN 

A student usually enters college with an open mind about his objectives. 

He does not decide in what he is going to major until he is in his second or 
third year of college* Then, if he thinks he might want to do it earlier, he 
picks chemistry, or physics, or mathematics and he continues. If he decides to 
be a doctor, he continues a premedical program* If he decides lie wruld like to 
be a professional biologist and to teach at the secondary school le el, he takes 
the required education course while he is concentrating in biology and is graduated 
with a bachelor's degree* If, however, he decides to teach at the college level, 
he goes on for an advanced degree, does his research projects, and acquires a Ph.D* 
degree. 

QUESTION 

Is that sa.ie path apo followed for one who wants to be a specialist? I refer 
to those w+io seek appoi n tmen ' s to health institutes, or to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, 

GROBMAN 

If he thinks he is interested in molecular biology, the student will study 
physical chemistry, biological chemistry, physics, mathematics, etc. If, on the 
other hand, he is interested in ecology, he will then study more geology, some 
chemistry, geography and the envi ronment- type courses at the graduate level. 

* Since this dialogue occurred, Oean Grobman has visited Italy and a number of Asian 
countries during the winter of 1970 including Burma and Thailand and the Philippines 
for discussions with university facu 1 ty member s in the Asian Association for Biologi 
cal Education, 
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QUESTION 



If a student has selected among his basic studies biological chemistry, is 
he also advised to study organic and inorganic chemistry? I ask this mainly 
because I feel one cannot study biological chemistry i f he does not have a 
background in organic and inorganic chemistry, 

LEATHEM 

Here at Rutgers, biological chemistry is offered in the biological sciences 
and in the Medical Schoo1«-not in the Chemistry Department* Biochemistry is 
also offered in the agricultural school and it is called agricultural biochemistry* 
The student must study both organic and inorganic chemistry for background. 

QUESTION 

I believe that the sciences today are creating barriers that make it impossible 
to isolate special types of learning from ether types. As an example, I just opened 
a book here by chance, and I note a page wi th a large photograph, very likely done 
by an electronic microscope, of chromosomes. 

Recently, we had an international conference which brought out a volume by an 
academic press on chromosomes. A study of chromosomes was also made with an electron 
computer, illustrating mv point, that there is a certain interrelationship among the 
sciences* Thus, it has become necessary to have certain basic foundation stones, 
which would be provided by scholars who are in a position to give the broad horizons, 
and to have other scientists who would dedicate themselves mainly to the detailed 
aspects and the frontiers of their discipline. Do you concur? 

LEATHEH 



Your conments are certainly germane. we have exactly this problem, the problem 
of i n ter-corrrnun f cat i on between the sciences. It is also a problem of coping with 

the enormous volurc of literature and of training graduate students to contribute 
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We have yet to find the means of resolving these problems satisfactorily. 






You commented on mathematics, Howf much mathematics can a biologist take? 

How much should he have to be a biologist? 

We are currently concerned with the problem of biophysics. The biologists, 
of course, say that he must be well trained in biology, with a little bit of physics 
The physicists say that he must be well trained in physics, with a little bit of 
biology, Now, since our Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is a 
physicist, we still do not have a program in biophysics, 

•mr 

I concur; we must find some mechanism whereby we can i n ter- rel a te between 
fields more effectively. 

FAEDO 

May I add that I have had an experience that perhaps might be shared. 

In centuries past, there was the wel )- rounded man. There were great figures, 
like Aristotle and Galileo, who dominated an era. but, today, we have only a sub- 
stitjte for this man. He has become a group, so to speak, because one nan is no 
longer sufficient. We sometimes call this group, consisting of many scientists 
who are specialists in a minute area, a cooperati.a i Oj .-arch team, 

I believe that in order to have cooperation fully functional we need to have 
bi bl iographi cal materials i ns t an taneous 1 y ava* Wwi, because the input in science 
has been so great that it has become physically impossible to follow the latest 
deve 1 opmen t s • 

In the field of mathematics, for ex&nple, hcv^, in my Institute in Pisa, 
rxjre than 200 publications and reviews that appear several times a year. Now, if 
we take just one of the ItaMcn journals of intern i ionrl interest, called the 
New Basis for Physics (it is very large, I bMie'c n scientist today could cope 
with it much less keep abreast of other import, it |>e, iodicals and professional 
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journals). As a result, I think that today the true function the cooperative 
research croup, assisted by up- to-the-ninute bibliographic materials and documenta- 
tion, may became the substitute for the scientific man of yesteryear. 
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PI. PriGFEWONAL t'JUCAriON 

1. Value of the University Degree in the Italian Legal Orde :* 

The problem of the value of tlie university degree in the Italian legal 
order is closely connected with the more general problem of the autonomy of 
Italian Universities, a problem which Is dramatic particularly today and on 
whose solution* in part at least, the fate of the university itself depends, 
Autonomy does not rteai., or only mean, power of self -management from the 
, administrative, didactic and disciplinary point of view, as is today hypo- 
critically established by a norm which is increasingly being emptied of any 
real content, but rather liberation from its present condition as an instru- 
ment to which the state has assigned a particular goal, alongside its natural 
and universal goal of the progress of science. Here we are referring to the 
goal cf "furnishing the scientific culture necessary to the exercise of offices 
and prof ess ions , M as stated, along with the promotion of science , in Section 
1, Article 1 of the Law on University Instruction (Testo Unico dell e lege i s ul la 
ist ruz ione universit ar ia) instituted by Royal Decree X ,1592 of August 31, 1933. 
This is an unnatural goal which has, although within certain limits, succeeded 
in prevailing over the University's primary and natural goal — the progress of 
science -- conditioning its entire structure and transforming it from a matrix 
of science into a si a ve o f the s t a t e . 

Tnis is a real problem, not always recognized by everyone. More often f 
we prefer to talk about freedom from controls and self-government in didactic 
natters, without considering that the real autonomy, the real freedom, of the 



*This is a verbatim report delivered by Rector Tito Carn acini* 





April 9, 1970. 
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university, lies in being only the forge of science, of knowledge for its own 
s^ke, without anything to bind or condition it. 

What / an saying may seem rather rash,* but, in reality, it only parallels 
what other eminent students of the problem have already denounced, attributing 
to the legal value of the university degree, a negative and harmful effect that 
undermines the. very foundations of the university. "We are once again consecrating 
the legal value of what is the danger, the greatest plague of our universities, 
the legal value of the diplomas and degrees granted by our schools of various 
types”: those are words pronounced by Luigi Kinaudl to the Constituent Assembly 
on April 29, 1947, during the debate on the schools i^ith regard to an amendment 
proposed by the lien. Dossetti and others to Article 27 of the Draft Constitution, 
later to become Article 13 of the Constitution. This article, after establishing, 
the freedom of science and art and their teaching, delegates to the Republic the 
task of establishing the laws governing education and prescribes a state examina- 
tion for admission to, or graduation from, the various types and live Is of schools 
and for licensing to practice the various professions, while maintaining autonomous 
statutes within the limits sot by the lav. "Permit me to call upon my almost fifty 
years of experience": Kinaudi continued - "the thing that most greatly disturbs 

the universities is the fact that their courses, rather than being directed towards 
the pure and simple exposition of scientific truth, are oriented towards the 
achievement of diplomas which have no value, neither moral nor legal. Since this 
Article once more consecrates the legal value of these nieces of paper, i shall 
vote against it."* 



* f, ba Libe rt a della Scuola. " in Scr it t i di_ Sociolo^i a c di ppj_ U_ica_ in i 

Luj £ i Sturzo, (bologna: Zaniehelli 1953), pp, 117-118. 
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2. r Jhe Problem in bight of Laws Governing l la o Value of University Decrees. 

According to the above-men t ioncd l.rw on University Instruct ir n, * the 
degrees granted by the Universities have the value of academic titles only; no one 
can practice a profession (understood in the. broad sense, and thus including the 
activity of teachers in the secondary schools and functionaries of tlie Public 
Adruni s t rat ic-n) ii he has not passed an appropriate state examination, which may 
be in the form of a civil setviee competition for permanent state employment 
(coiicorso puhb 1 i i co) or licensing examination (abi 1 j tazi one) to practice certain 
professions. Only persons holding university degrees are admitted to these 
state examinations, There arc very few exceptions: general and superior officers 
in the Artillery and Amy Engineering Corps, the Navy and Naval Engineering Corps, 
Airforce and Airforce Engineering Corps, at the end of their active service, nay 
obtain licensing a a engineers through a degree from the Ministry of Public Education, 
even if they do not possess a degree in Engineering from a university. They must, 
however, have successfully completed {lie courses at the military Artillery and 
Engineering School; or, if they arc Naval ships 1 officers, one of the higher 
technical specializations of the Navy. The above officers are then exonerated 
from taking the sLate examination, if they can show, through proper documentation, 



that they have carried out technical activity in the Armed Forces for determined 
periods of tine and that they possess the necessary qualifications for planning 
and directing engineering vo^ks, by means of their technical knowledge and exper- 
i ence . ** 

Thus, the university degree has " legal" value, which mentis that the state 
takes upon itselt the ri lit and the duty to organize education, ensure its efficiency 
and thus provide f»r the formation of those who intend to practice free professions 

*Art . 172-173. 

Q k\t t . 180.. 18* of the Law on University Instiuction. 
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or hold positions in the public administration. It accredits the validity 
of academic titles before the national community and further guarantees that 
only those vho have earned these titles may occupy such positions or practice 
such professions, since their academic titles testify to their "aptitude’ 1 for 
these offices anc professions, reserving the right to assess their actual 
qualifications by means of a further examination, likewise administered by 
th e s t a t e . 



In those cases v:here the state is not directly responsible, as in the case 
of the free universities, whose degrees also have legal value (that is, they 
are guaranteed by the state), it exerciser a series of preventive and follow-up 
controls which, beginning with assurance that the institution's statute correspond 
to the general interests of study and university instruction, extend to approval 
of the suitability of the school's financial plan with respect to the goals it 
has set for itself and decisions concerning the Paco lta - Schools and courses that 
make it up. finally, the state reserves the right to close down such institutions 
either totally or partially, if it so decides.* 

3. Res pens ib i 1 ity of the State 

Thus, the state is responsible, even if sometimes only indirectly, for 
university instruction and foi guaranteeing the validity of the degrees granted 
by the universities themselves. In this, the Italian university system follows, 
in its basic anj essential lines, the Napoleonic model, on which it wfts initially 
pat torned.** 

*Art . 19S ff. of the law on University Instruction. 

**luigi Kinaudi, "Scuolc e Lihcrt a." IrctHche inutil i (iurin: Linaudi fditore, 

1959) , p. 13. 
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Such a system no longer finds any justification in modern Italian social 
reality, which is pervaded with new needs and demands. 

For that, matter, the system is contradictory in itself: it is senseless 
to have a university decree with legal value when a state examinat ion is also 
required, and*-- as everyone agrees --Lhis examination does no more than repent 
what has already been tested during the candidate’s university studies. Either 
one or the other: either the university degree, or at least its legal value, is 
useless or the state examination is useless. The dilemma is beginning 
to be recognized by the Italian legislature, since with haw Mo. 44? of March 12, 
1968, it established certain courses of university study whose degrees have 
automatic licensing value, at least for the purpose of teaching in the secondary 
schools, thus restoring the situation that existed before the Conti le reform. 

But this is not the point, 

What we need is the elimination of the legal value of the university degree, 
of that legal value which not only limits freedom of teaching, because of the 
necessity for a formal approach tailored to a pre- determined goal that can never 
be disregarded - obtaining oneof those so-called pieces of paper --buL also con- 
ditions the structure of our universities and compresses their real goal, which 
is the progress of science. 

Many difficulties will undoubtedly have to be overcome to arrive at this 
result, difficulties connected with the different conditions of life, of environ- 
ment, of development and mentality at work in our society, in the North and in 
the South. 



In a recent debate on the same subject as this present report,* it was pointed 
out that 56.3 percent of Italian university graduates are state employees, including 
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those working as teachers {49*2 percen t ) ; ^ 1 • 7 percent are employed in primary 
and secondary economic activities; 7.6 percent in commerce, finance, insurance, 
transportat ion and communications; and 24 percent practice free professions or other 
social activities, The bulk of university graduates are thus absorbed by the 
state itself, naturally by means of competitive state examinations, It is pre- 
cisely this situation that weighs most heavily upon us: public employment is still 
the greatest resource for university graduates in the southern regions of Italy, 
whore only very recently, for well-known historical and environmental reasons, 
has an industrial economy and, above ^an industrial "mentality” begun to develop. 

In this situation, the legal value of the university degree plays a very 
important role: in a world still dominated by patronage, in a socially disorganized 
world w’here the precariousness of employment makes stability — stability that only 
state employment can guarantee — the highest of aspirations, the university 
degree and following state examination constitute a defense against partiality 
and favoritism and a platform of initial parity for all those who set out to win 
state jobs. In the last analysis, the university degree (along with the following 
state examination) hinders unfair competition; and, seen in this framework, the 
legal value of this degree acquires an almost vital importance. It ensures tint 
only those who have earned it can compete for public employment, without t lie 
danger that others, through patronage or favoritism, take available posts away 
from then* 

Those considerations are undoubtedly important, but not ♦ nough to exclude 
thu possibility and the opportunity of a reform of the value of the university 

I 

degree and a consequent reform of tin,- state examinations. 

* These arguments were expounded in the course of the Round Table rited above. 





If what wo have said above concerning the university graduates of Southern 

not 

Italy is true — or still true (we must/forget that by now the structures of 
Southern society are changing) -- it is also true, as lias been observed,* that 
the legal value of the university degree produces bitter disappointments and 
’’unemployed intellectuals” among tho.se who, after an often long and sometimes 
vain waiting period, think that with th^if degree they have earned a right to 
a job that ensures them a suitable living or social elevation, 

4. Urgent Need for Reform 

We must, therefore, reform and reform without delay. The university degree 
should have no recognized value, other than that of a title of culture as an end 
in itself. The benefits would be many: students-- or better ’’scholars” — 
pref er the better universities, which would lead to a certain competition among 
the various institutions and tb 'S to greater commitment in teaching; the univer- 
sities would attract only those interested in study as such, and not as a means 
of obtaining a legal title; everyone would have access to public employment 
and the professions, without the useless and unjustifiable discriminations, 
practiced up to now. Naturally, parallel to this reform, it would be necessary 
to render the state examinations more severe and more functional, making tliem 
instruments of real selection; and the candidates in the various fields would not 
be many more than they are today, 

but ve cannot wait any longer. For the welfare of the university, of science 
and of society, it is categorically necessary M to arrive at a vc-eva luat ion of the 
of the prestige and social sign. /franco of our titles of study, above and beyond 
their formal juridical value which, general and indiscriminate as it is today 

*Kinaudi, op. cit « 
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is a source of misunderstandings and their intrinsic devaluation 11 : and this is the 
opinion of the Standing Conference of Italian University Rectors.* 



^Meeting of September 20-21, 1963. See A. Sens Ini, l a Ri f orma Un i ve rs i tar in 
(Florence: Sansoni , 1966), pp. 197-19S. 
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In the Low School, we have at the moment three degrees which we grant, 

■i r c have the which is the 'Joe corate of Jurisprudence, formerly the l. ,L,.l,, 

Jccbolo.* of Law, Because of certain difficulties in the Civil Service regulations 
that fiid not permit one to become a certain P-14 or P-16, based on whether one had 
a doctor's or 3 bachelor's decree, there was a movement begun about five years ago 
to c riange the dehre^ r .o a J,J, 

We also confer the L.LiM,, which is a Master of Laws degree. This is an 
anachronism right now* We hove to clarify this in some way because one becomes a 
doctor at the end of three years' sttioy, end then after another year of study he 
obtains a /taster 0 f L ov< s da r> r ee , 

also award the S,J.O., which is the doctor of Juridical Science, I 
wanted to mention this degree because later on I shell explain the difficulties 
wo are having in legal education in America, One other law school awards the J,h, 
degree, which is 0 Master of Jur t sprudence , a two-year program beyond the J,J. 

We now have in the Columbia Law School approxina tel y 1,003 students. In 
the graduate program wo enroll about to 60 each year, approximately ten of which 
will be wo rk i n g t owa r ds an 3 , J , .) • We a 1 v;a y 5 h a ve a very into: e 5 1 i ri r g ro up o F stu- 
dents fron abroad that neats separately for the first semester in trying to bridge 
the gap between their own legal systems which they have studied and the //fieri can 
legal system, 

In determining admissions we use not only can rid ate s' college records, but 
w* also re[u*re a nationally administered test on aptitude, on general backorcund, 
and oi' structured English, Cn the whole, our procedure has worked out extremely 
well, except when we cove to foreign students, There arc ^ome vacations of Em- 
lisli that 3 re difficult fnr them in grasp quickly, Therefore, when it corner to 
foreign students, v;e do not- keep them to the same standard that we do fo*' those 

o 
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i t'oo speak £ i v ; 1 i s h a s their n j t i v e t ,ue • 

It might be helpful io you, fc -jh > 1 ^ you -re here, if you inquired about 
the Legal np Litud? Test at the educational fasting Service?, Princeton, New 
Jersey, because about rd percent of the eases tested, when they predict success, 

it has worked out that way* But there are occasionally striking cases in deviation* 
Let me cite this as an illustration* In our own case, one of the lowest men, so 
far as a test score was concerned, finished right at the top at Columbia* Two or 
three years later, at Harvard Law School, the bottom man finished first in his 
class* 



has is to keep committee members educated and not let them bo co no nesmer i zod by 
the numbers, in thinking that score? are some t hi i g solid, because they a-o not 
alwB/s solid# 



educational policy decisions* I wish I could tell you that the administration and 
the faculty always nor on on educational policy, but we do not* The faculty of the 
Law School «iioets usually once a month, but there have been mootings as often as 
twice a vmd-. It is a very closely knit faculty* : r 0 r e/anr.gic, we nek* no appoint- 
ments to :nc Lav/ faculty without unanimous consent* Now, this does not mean that 

there nay not bo two or three people that may object to a particular appointment; 

but in oil c a s 2 s , at least up to tin’s point, if there are only two or three who 

object they say, f 1 1 , there is such o preponderant v; 0iV j n the faculty in favor 

of tin’s appointment that we will cast cur votes in favor, 11 We only recently hud 
a test where there v/ji'o eight people opposed to m appointment, and the faculty 
tried to over-rule the unwritten law chat appointments are made urnm’rously, I 
was very pleased on that occasion inasmuch os the faculty then turned around end 
•uis to* iic fl the unanimous rul ; and trie appointment was not nod- 1 * 

^ Thus fa:*, wo ha/e no s.udonts ct least up till tin’s point at our faculty 



* r e have faculty co^ni 1 1 ees on ad -fissions so the greatest problem a dean 



Now, the Low school is go/erned, of course, by the faculty that ruikos all 
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meeting*. Jut this is j v?ry i .--ortont i jvU^ wi tL our s tncer L s r i gh t nmi-:. In. 

$ c ■"( j cu'jo r , ^v ! Y,»; 3 L i»* S chou 1 > f r’o r example, .students 1 ■ a vo bo^n p^rmi t :?d 

i;r £j 1 1 n ■■ 1 racul 1/ ruetii ys on a selective bn>i-. 1 an in forced -hat next we”k the 
stU'^nt' t.'i i 1 o r gnu ice and v j i 1 1 L ry to ?nLrr our faculty meetini . 

Jut., o^for:- corning here coday, I was v/orking '-i u ?. commit tee, one you will 
hoar 30011 1; of ton on lj;v! v'trn' .y camp 1 ^ 0 -" called .he Comr-i t tee on Instruction key 

■ torn n't too in the faculty. *2 also hove an Advisor y Cvn ' i t too that takes nl' of the 
i i nr- or tan t policy comm’ ■: :e 3 s and policy questions end t-'ios to deve io& ool i cy state- 
r,cn ts for sub.m* s s i on to the faculty. 

Of alt of our c*w, *ni c tees in the law School, wi Ji the excey :icn of the 
/.pp oi ntrnor Is Commi t tee , wt hav* voting student members, Our Appointments Com- 
mittee has consultant student wonder s; and .therefore .our students participate in 
all policy decisions, fur thermorc, on application, if a report of a cored t toe is 
coming up to which students disagree, they may attend faculty reelings and at 
least or^u3 their position before the entire » r ?ruicy. 

Our facul ty has other co; ni t tces^ such as the Appointments Cornr.h t tea, the. t 
i' 1 1 cduu t once a week for consider at i on of com appointments. The Advisory Com- 
mittee ne ots once a week now and with student members for about two hours, To also 
hove a Curriculum Commi t toe that meets not r,ui to as often, hut is constantly work- 
ing on courses of study, on revising content, and on planning with mo the offerings 
for the following yeer. Then, we have on remissions arm : financial Ai d Corv.nitee 
whi ch is today , at least in the Low School, e very important comni l too because 
that is whore ;he main pressure is coming from Jlack students* 

You nay he interested to know that thirty percent of the financial aid, 
which is 0 very fuhstantijl sum of money, is going t<*> the alack students in the 
Law School, although they represent only about 6 percent of the student body. Vq 
have a little over 1) percent of the student body that are minority students: 

Tucr to 3 >cons, American Indians, end Clacks, l .<c are beginning to refer to them now 
L) n ^ ,3 ’ ,,< an -' thrown," not to be confused with "3 6 EV 1 
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■/j iirv/'i - C-' ! 11 'o >! ■! ■ cj :ho'' cor»i i J **r i > 1 j •* a;-;' 1 i ca L ' < ns 

ond I o ■ •: ) 1 ; : i \.*cf p e - i . i r » i up to couriii: cn stud, This ':«*■* -.i ■ ■; oe ;>/:v s 

v'.rv : 2 ; lt 1 nr J v end r t.-.d *>■ :s Or 4 rj-, ,yv' 1 i cn l i on of stmion fm«n nyc 1 '!^. I: also f * - 
to red n : j •>]- o Ij » c* r or nri*. a stuconL is pu )H •' l ec! to tc.Lo on -.J. . In v.» cl^iny , + he 
C t :no n-j-y n * lr.il t an nf r 1 i t r> the L , 1 . r ! ^ -r^rrnin hut not tr. to : ..!.m 

A. 1 1 1 o risk of LnLi:i, too u'uch iir. 12.1 i . to stato ihat our main oroH-rr 
in Mi' L,yw th;Po<'d| is how we are hor.d 1 ; r j our s w :«lnnt s * Torpor *vrw, for example, wo 
are rlclihoro inn t v. v i u th^ ;uoslu»n whether there i - o'Opunte student rni re son la- 
lion rr : n ' i • severe’ rrv.i vi t tee* • students want onuof repr us on to t i i t which mo^ns 
the y viouh! have c s ■ icoy voLinf; mo.nb ' r s a v the f. oulty has-* I cm propo ie^ that 
rc j: rosop t-u i on b^ from each moarvin; that there would bo '.hro^ siu^oncw 

i io n :n L • ir i \ y t i. is the first year class' that is rebel linp iuc;»rueb as the* second 

o»-u tlnrd y<vr -:lr.sso? Loee all the* i op^os'-n lai ion, 

f h entire cur ’ i eu lur.i of Hio Lav >ohr>el is presently under intensive stU'iy 
and cfianpe because of the Fast that our students say it is not r <• 1 “/an t « ..'o aro 

in a j'^ri'nj nf rrent clionpcj theroioro, ire curriculum content neons mo J <" r ‘ su^oory 
i-» s u I ha v, o had to f o:e up ;o t S i * , prnhlnni bocauso onlv rocon: I y I 

wrote a report :nr the ostniM i of o Law ochool in ISawoii, on what Lind of 

lav; rchowl \ vwuld r acoi v.’> im I lo he us 1 ahl i shod * At »h* c* point^l fo'»nd *• t a v.'-y 
difi’it.i;!. as >i ' nrinn ' L tr« T»rc..ir} bec.osn ^ in tho older law schools in thi.> country, 

v'l hovo l t ro-li i i onnl cur r i *:u 1 u i , o tf;uiuiun «l apyronc 1 , and w** have very deep 

vost-'d i n loro a t s tlielarc eh. lost inpossi Me to rh.en'’j^; but they arc 'L’finiiciy 
chonpin; . 1 w<nl later to laiL a'lout it further, but I think we may be coming to 

the point wheie wi i 1 have a two-year curriculum for students instead of o throe 



year curriculum, 



fhe i f vi2 r liate buttle wi 1 1 ho whether w? arc 
wore, I c'o not li'e? the use of the term n c I iiii cul 4 
are concerned, J ^iidi could d r np but stud:nt 

1 / rioens tbit sfur'.'nts *".0 out in*<' poverty c roes 
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I " r ; v: -; - iV , , lfVV I v.'ouj*; -we for -.o .’no s ou i. of s 1 r..,n o 

. .i- 1 y, and Mr -11 I'M. Mic 1.1 wyors <’o tho kind of practical ..raining that Miey ,-ro 



; j._; tpr ^.rMiMed ?o do than thi '■■in'.’ of p'oh^or5 w; con gel -.'ho will teach a 
r r > -.! 'C ■ ‘ . TM i > no*' ea 1 5 eo o ;: the nature c I’ dnbn-.e t'i^ L i o-nm. on in I mjdI 

1 1 [.III C O t 1 Omi 

l.nL cie ipruion, so tnere will bo no < onfjsinn ) L •’ r < >n , lh. i earVi of tho 
r 'r‘ofos' i nr 1 schools re ; re sen t o l ny a <h*an c. round lh 1 s janle ujo .i ** nr t i on-.rl ly 
-it}. iMM s ! . o< oi' J O' kn ^ s ions « ihnse tests ?■• ro so ,?ci * i or. ! "I y da r. i - .'vjd for too k'nns 

nf i" m I s ; i ('-n.'i 1 sttK’y lo '.vom t*ve eanoj Uitc rsorn - >si on • 



The Legal Ag i tu * ' j Tost, the;. I f'Vnti op.3o enrlinr, ? ? per ' O'H 1 l y ’* j'i;> r o v r- « 

* o it . ^np:.rc^ and a rl; i i n i s t Q r e d by £ iucotion :\ Testing Service, i ; is r,>vi 
‘Mi \ h* -’I'KMy-ry as si stance of 1 aw school pro??ssor« o r nil) e ;<g -v* r ’ in t 

■ ■ » 3 i f £j c ten i no • 3 non denes sy of t i ■ * ? School of Fog > no i >r ■ ;rd A, j lied Science* *is n s 

e f! ,issi 'ns tests very much liVm the ones used by CoH |py, hia Co! leg--, i not ; “deed ex- 
act!/ the s^no, Do h'bry of th * adjoin School of Arts an. 1 Sciences, on the other 

h-md, employs Mi” Troruc. to cord F y >~M no t 1 r n for applicants seeking a dm i > s i no to iho 

Doctorate i»’ Philosophy, This rv^n|n?L^on is also na t i on a I fy -kW n i s te rod , s tandordi zed 
on t no national population, o n d re. vised each y rt *r in accordance with the experience 
of previous years* . ' 

c tvo do not hero t rs u^ci h.ere -nth the fact that there are tests for 
specif;-; i , but ^ creeps a coriiient should he mod' 1 about how significant l ho 

tost score is to> oMvr si the grades end r ocorYvmda ^ i«>n - an applicant presents 
iro '. former schools u> hij a did ssions ] i ocm-. 

i j 
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0-n' ic iOo 1 nr -:n. • i n 1 u i e : and 1 i *m! > f ; t ■ c o ^ f 3 i-orhcms unlike Liu* von 

M:>’c»ri f 1 ' o 1 oiVjino'M inf; in the Uil led .jta'o , « host * *• o.n<ji f V‘ '« in* 

Sr hoc \ < liovo ori-.ins 1 the l . i ri * ■ brant Col^egiS that tie ’'e loped • n large 

noi o r ^ after ou: civ i 1 dor Jm the 1 ■ bl};-, ♦■.'!> 2 n the onphnses w^ro nrjricul turn an . 
p-* chc-nic oris, n iii uil/ uJli^rrinn Por-.i op edi'coiion ol the ti:"O t 

k h ^ Ovi n : ?r i ng :jch r ul cf Columbia ho f its gh i i o soph i ce 1 or ' g in, ip you 
• .j i ] J in i.;*o tro i .ion c , r liio ->c»r'jOhn: in fori.,; anti, frou its very be* i rni nor , 
tin school 1 1 o : i ir ’Is -ro.r iii n very i' trore srionliiv;, bon > « i'hi s her? in . o i* 

r o : '■! i.'c l*Gf 1 ‘.nd.vy in vm’ 1 «:ory os? t i ■ >n of our recully. 

It nay iyj of incerOo 1 : for you io kr.ow that only .vli«JiLly too r o than hoi f 
of our I'ocui .y iioli Lnoii do ;]*•?? s in ongi nnor i no. ^ large number have. fub inoir 
preparation mi no ilv^at ? c r > , physios, chnni >try, and a s./iall nu-vVr in Helds such 
as econo: n’ «: s , 

do or ? a relatively s ' M 3 • 1 si ✓cod school in tor. is n. : tli .* typical school of 
opfj i 'i? y) r i no in the (j« # currently, there are H-out 1 , bOO students: GOJ under or obua l 

and 1 , ' ) i * ; r ubu ole s L m ■ io n L ■-> » 

,> off?r n be r;e in eng i neor i i^ 1 at the bncce 1 aureole one] naster l s u-v rco 
levels as veil os course • nr ! < beyond the mas 1 t 1 s degree, Vner, en onyincoriuj 

student ci l 'Jr** ad' a need has the cnoice oP either iho doctor nf philosophy 

or the doctor op onoino^r J n/> dnrirce* iho r o < i u i i nv:>on t :• P^>r these two c!o(;rces nr? 
i i eel » 

b; , Oerj in h 1 * s cor! ior reworks referred to the Doctor of Philosophy os H? 
shininq jefc/el, I believe that was M s term? nol ooy, riMorwj ih? <l?nrees t h o t Columbia 
offrr-, If m'j wo in tf*e '» r^oo 1 «>f Engineering would suggest that as a natter of 
taste or convenience on; r i pht call the f h, a d-onond, then v/e mi gfu think cf 
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' ‘harae v -rU; tie all y, our huudgn rtudi nt-3 s*: It ct tie Ih.U. b< -Muse it jo 
mor*- gvir rally kn!...f : throughout the world. Our American students, who plan to 
go into v adiin,--, will of b n elf *t the Fh,l!, Avieedrau ei!;;iu\ t ri ng rtud-. nto, how- 
rvut v;':i i exi ,. ( ;t to r n tor into pr ofe s clonal < ng j neering work iri this country i-: .ill 
jujt an of ton e ..ecu to take- the Doctor of 3-'npi t.ec r In;* fci'.no* . 

!!■; gr<. at j n<: roars In t ho nuf-dve uf Au'Ticau student who ul. el to take tic 
Doctorate in hn f i nei r big ha. been on*, uf iho r.ost striking situation;-! in American 
engineering obu'adon in the past d^ead*.. The numbers have multiplied many f ■ ■ 1 < i • 
Twenty years v-b about ['00 doc toralcs in on yd n* < 2 vi ng were award**] annual) ,v in the 
United r> later. l. T e are n- w at preaching the figure of 7000 engineering (tec tor a tens 
annual 1 y . 

Our school .jfj’urc the traditional fields of engineer! ng : cbudral, civil, 
electrical, i ndus tri al , mechanical , and reflecting our origins, mining, metallurgical, 
and. n inoral engineering. hngieering schools in the Uniud otat'.-e have suffered, 
an have we, iri the past twenty years in decreasing * rirollrx nts, cl spit? th* fact 
tlu-iu wo are rail caught up. in technological innovati' ns. 



HO BEY 

1 r l the United Utatos flic traditional goal of nn:l> l graduate education lias 
been liberal studies in the arts and seienci . YU th the birih of graduate education 
in this country, the traditioii.il goal has been a complex. ntarv program 'hat pr. - 
r.otcd scholarship in a diuciplin- : a di scriminal lug ,iudgn< nl , and creative research. 

Kero at Columbia. in our Uraduato School of Arts and Sciences on completion 
ol ai proxi ra tel y two years of relatively formal course work < iho stud* nt engages in 
full tiM'.: rosea rd . Under the di recti on of a faculty member, or a group of faculty 
merAmrs* iri his special field of interest. That period of research and the v?ritirjg 
up ef that research in a dissert alien nay take anywhere fr<m one to a du:**'n yt arc . 

V,i V.av* been Uuving lately to a ivcognitd n »f the fact that there is vi vy little 
to b*’ 1 gained from the traditional impenitence - - the extra Lug a i of tb- 
in this kin I ef stud;.. In fad, we nvw ocj.ct all g* aduai' stud fits to 




But :,lv 



2 fy 



compb t r : the i'ij.O. iF.ptvr program within seven y-. ars i.-f their entrance, 
tine fur research study is unstructured ir. that the' re is no regular class f^rv- - 
runt through the rkgrer;: after all course vrork is c oriole ted . 



little sense of identity within a division of the University, but rather with 
flu ir own specific, research inteiosts wMeh gr. uu rally keep :hen in a library, <c 
"i J a) juratory, or very often in another country for a number of years. Cun;->-qi;vr.l- 
Jy, the Gradual/* School of Arte and Sciences as a physical entity is much less 
present Ilian most other divisions of this University. 

The departmental s ieoe vnvii s from d< pai tnont to department. feme 
have approximately twenty stud* ntu in all phases of si riy to very largo de- 
partments which will have about Jj 00 graduate students in various stages oi study. 
Among our largest departments’ are. literature, g vvi'nrm-.nu, and history. Our smaller 
departments obviously would bo mathematical statistics, Fast Aoian language; * and 

SO GI\. 

Our* students ?r>? selected fron all over the world on our os : imat i on of thoif 
ability to complete successfully their independent research. We ploy v i th eyv-vl na- 
tion results in tout we also rocoqniee t Ke importance of un'loiwjraJuate records, 
letters of roeomonda t ion, t >n<J the student's own statement of professional 9001* 
finally, the r.nst significant selection fsclo r 1ms always been the student’s choos- 



lat-e the number of hours a 0tudc.1t spend;’ in the classroom into an equivalent 
nunbec of point;-. The usual equation is as f oilers ; if the student meets three 
hours in a classroom each v.'eok throughout an entire semester, he tarns three 
points credit. On the graduate level , the student is ixpcctcd to spend an equiva- 
lent or more time outside Ire ela-sroom in preparing for the course to receive 
three points credit, traditionally, five courses per r me s ter was considered the 
Q ordinary requirement arid the student was required to d? four courses 



After their fcumal oour 



is connleted, our students have Vt 1 



Most American univcrsiti.es ^nl nos t parts of Columbia University Iran 





000 



jy r semester of such course >; -rk to leco t the roquircr.cnt? for the Ph.D. 

Under our syr-tco:, the student pays a flat rate, an even rate, of c 1 , 

.for each of three years, and then o 1,000 for each additional year he must be re- 
y:i stored to couple te his icy roe requirements. By p&yirv mac foe, ho raxes any 
nu.nber of courses for research work that his lep n rtuerJ, and his adviser iY-el arc 
appr opriato . The icovs ■n iL .n t away l'r* u the j oint oyster v-as to allow the individual 
dope rtrnontr. to develop a more flexible currie ulun without- the roles that are 
’usually arbi trary . 

I should close these remarks by o xpJ ai ni jq* that elect'd students serve 
our do^nictof. s on Instruction in two of the three graduate faculties. Pur*, science 
dies ini yet have stud., nts r« prosenuati w c . fP ud. nt s are currently asking, and thor 
is very little quest icri that their request Kill be honored, that th;ir request 
be honor*, d , that urn s tud nl from i aeh of the tl'ivr graduate' faculties serve on the 
ilcvc n-nu joint form t lee on f Graduate e . 
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: ;, : i fit.; , c:, • : h r£ < ; r;,£ w* .c * 0 e£> t-' 

r /: i.f.rii - l ■. :dy ■.; •] l hi U :. e d a >te ,: «* 

Jo o mi /v> by 

I 7 1 1 b . >iVi i / m >:. ;■ y J : ! e hr a f i o f l Iv' 
l i - c - . i'i *. s a i ' ; 

A: r'r :* •;<. tlv'rod !i _*r '* todiy lo reirvjuber a pj.-t which i s pert ur 
the hi :,*or/ nr I t ^ 1 y an-* jm jss-inlhii ; jet or tlv* por ;ono1 1 ty o r 
arv/nn ■ \ !* 1 1 ! hos had in.? privilege m * t 1 J v i y i 1 1 ■ j hire ol the j:u«1o 
liTrifi". I : '>r aL ! Isa Ut> i v-» r ^ l t / . I .fieri on t he j ■' h o 0 1 end trio Jn i • 
vorsi t y topp. tn^r bj^uv.* I bel > ?ve they hov • in f r } c t wo r ked tc- 
pilher tor t ^ o i * then a coni' r y , l' 1 iron fruciL t licit iiu -2 students at 

*ii'? jchooi ii-iv • hid ihso Un i ver s i l y fr'iKhssurs as t h ■ * i i teach n.>. 
v-'p'l , i s i Un i ver s I i y he recruited fro* a the hor/v ) u many of the 
Leach ?rs vj i it,, o'-.jjho on*? or the yr >v. Los l cente r "'> of modern rh.ir.y .> jn 
cu 1 l if r e . 

i * for s] ■■ -e c l i vo ? 



n* . ■> '»r y- j w rj.jr*ii Ml 0.0 l ho nec-.o. ’ « -n (,I t h ‘ 
fv'.rvii !>•, or the -waic-Io henna l ■ Ajgerinro 
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a d 1 'll _ i con r ) 1 but ion to the development of a "century of science,' featured 
;v Of ■ > u :n t 1 / in this era of great scientific. advancement ('rosily in wo theme t i •: o l 
physi-'s) were such ui si i ngui shod ScuoKi domicile grabbles and teachers a> 

0 t * o v i . ^ no / !o s $ o t t i G i o s uo C o r du c c i T Vi t o /n l ( o r r o , U 1 i s so U ini , t u n » o J.-* r tin i 
r*nH tori co Fon i (the f ]r?al?st). who open H n ?w horizons in human knowlpflrp enh 
hu'-.~ n pot on Liu) . 



'The following statement is a condensation of a prepared address, delivered by 
CD ir Sor Rolando Anzilotti in Sednar I f Dialogue \ and of t ho r (Marks made by 
Ll\IL ^r icon respondents who spoke extemporaneous 1 y during the discussion period 
®PffW®jr1can aj^proachc^ to oducating gifted students. 
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. , fho Cur;' mU 

! .1 I . j 1 y today, t h i i ti f i Co 1 5 on of •;* v-:,» •• \ i . -n il i y pi fund .>tuu:nts uccur-s 
r i L'-.'n oceos i r " i : 1) the rnomnt of -ih. euro l 1 --v* n t in a uni v^rsi *.) an< i i : , .3 rro- 
’jrnn o ," stu-iv hi h-is chosen, arvl /) the tif ; V 3 0 f hi S dec i i on to continue ul th? 
.j».i I. / vr t!i < «K inoc-J stuly and r n ;-v.r d ■ of tor 1 \\ a dun * i 1 -t . 

/i r i, I , iot ti; ) no'-; d : . the f U> } of /our, y peO; 1 ■ in I t a 1 / , olw t 1 jO, IJJ in 
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r'o- .. ninVc < j i* / * f s 1 h ihv-ml j\ro'-i o. : i lio or ;.ni 7 v l -irr 1 ' ■ 

^ o 1 1 ' 1 ”i *; v i io’ co j i "i r ; j j-; rr .V'y^' it-n Tor Mi-* rot i n.nl oxo; ii . ;o l i on . . >i 
of t i .i I i .j :i 3 ■; o r v. : ■ j r y school'. o ;, 1 i on f » attended fins'! courses -it Criro in 
iioiiy., I'f, » a yj,',r (I//); m’CM ’ ! V j end Of MUyUSt U' lh'! first oi’ L-Uo'.'jr obuut 
•■yijn-j noo;* In ; 1 1 i nod/ chosen On tho b -c. S. i or ilr'ir school < ( :':ort<s, **t 1 landed 
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i ,i a L i c i or l ho s t . i -o c c « . 

Ih'* r-'*cont c s l .. b 1 i jhiocnt (I Jl) of ;he FWca I I i ' her School of LV i / : *:■ i ly 
S' oiii ; > on; .1 :>■ n i 1 \ 2 , 1 1 i on ( Seals j j no r i o r e 'li y '. u ■ i Uni ver si K i 0 f‘i 
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i Kn'. i J 1 ■ ri n ?' i'^v. rnr £ni : ;i s s i on i a Lno v’nr. 1 'TiS l •" -iK’n o< ic ,f, b i or . i nyi- 
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h-eon enacted (I )^/) t l, ai provides fo^ o number of annuil schol or s t » i j ■ 3 (renewable 
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enhances the t r abi 1 i on a 1 : ^ 0 d t? of selecting of p'fted students ot the nradjote level. 

Each year about 1,3^ scho I ar shi ps are ir.adc availably through competition, 
hy the various universities on< r the dinistiy of Education, Jnosc sfijends ore re- 
sor\ed to those university jradvetos (within three yea o r ac-.juiriny the first 
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younn peoj 1o who have boon able to develop their talents, /fCcordi ruj ) y , the* 
importance of Jr<i the ox*: opt i nn-:i 1 1 y pifted students cannot be* ignored, ^ 

del ic'ivo '-our lm‘ tnen t of too prUoiUi 1 y most talented /ountj peoj lo in 
Italy i ■; still only jar Hally solved, The on* ire system for attracting, s 
lectin j and nur tuii in; ibos,? students Must be up-dr. ted end expanded to permit 
a sermninn <> Jv.* fiat ion 1 a entire scholastic population, on *ncreescd nuiioer 
u r places of the sort describe*/ should be made avoi table promp l ! y , 

SiuiKrly , the retention of j i f ted your.q people, wf o hove completed under- 
produce programs, is me e easily rosol vod-- i ndeed a solution has agreed/ b.vjun, 

Jbo c? Med individuals at this h-wl are aliaady ot hand and the; avenues to re- 
inforce rod develop further the if talents ore well established. Vhat is m- 
h'ji'ed are vast ss is to export! the prnrjra-i to more reasonable proportion-. 
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3« Respondents 1 Statements- 

Hy confidents are on two rented matters that have to do with diverse American 
practices in dealing with the 9ifted; and, then, on a few of the important issues 
that stem front these practices* 

In the United States there have beer certain we f 1 known public secondary schools 
that have catered to the needs of able students. These schools include the Boston 
Latin School and the B^onx High School or Science antf the Hi qh School of the Performing 
Arts, the two latter being in the City of New York. In fact one could name one 
or more high schools in nearly every major city in the U.S* that have at soi.:e time 
attracted faculty ond students of rare intellect or talent, While these schools have 
been a source of civic pride, they have more recently been the targets of complaint 
because they have received a greater share of the financial resources of the com- 
munity. 

If one were to visit every smaller city or suburb in America, where there are ; 
let us say, three secondary schools, he would probably fine? one of these three 
schools located in the wealthy residential erea. That school /outd probably have 
f, better faculty* mo r e financial support, greater instructional resources, and a 
higher quality of instructional crogram than the other two. 



Vr Here in capsule form are the statements of two respondents l)Dean Hilton Schwebel , 
and 2) Professor Jane Raph who cited a few of the marked differences that exist 
between Italy and the U • S . in educating gifted students. The Conference of Rectors 
delegates entered the discussion during the open forum. 







Obviously, the situation I have di serf bed has engendered considerable 
bitterness; and, as a result, there have come into being across the United 
States a number of pr'oqtems to compensate for the fai lure of the public schools 
to achieve true equality in education* 

Presently, we have a number of school patterns that arc directed toward 
giving quality instruction to Children in lower socio-economic status, both 
black end white, who have been identified as talented. 

How do we in America identify tjiftedness? Our methods arc quite unlike 
those just described for Italy. Indicators of high scholastic ability arc re- 
presented by students' I,b« test scores, by their school grades^ and their 
performance on standardised achievement tests# In general, the ratio of gifted 
students is positively related to a school district's per pupil expenditure for 
cducation--e situation that is of great concern both to those in the lower classes 
and to educators who question that such a relationship is prede termi ned by nature 
that is, by the genes * 

In our largest urban school system in New Jersey, namely Newark the largest 
portion of wl>osc students arc black, there is a school -wi thi n- a-school arrangement, 
designed for the more able children. Here students receive considerable individual 
attention in and out of their classes and they are given much professional guidance 
in planning continuity from secondary school to college. 

American higher education has attuned itself to social change and even the more 
prestigious collcgoj t .nd universities have demonstrated effective devices for re- 
cruiting talented and potentially able Negro students* Another device in current 
use is to admit students to college before graduation from high school who show 
exceptional achievement in a specific subject, or exceptional motivation in spite 
of severe financial d i sadvan tages . 8y this arrangement , instead of enterfng college 
say, at Id years after finishing four years in secondary school, he goes 
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to college at )6 after having finished two yea r s. or at aye 1/, after finishing 
three years. 

There is some research to show that these stucoms as a group maintain high 
grades in collate and obtain more artistic ac<“ omp 1 i shmen ts than other students. 

L i kewi se, there is some evidence to suggest that these students create none of the 
awful consequences that some critics have predicted and that they are able to 
deal vji th the problems of social adjustment, 

A second device presen ’ y in universal practice is known as "ad/anced place- 
ment.' 1 Under this ar rangemen t , the student enters college after four years of 
high school; and, on reen ter ing, ne takes a battery of placement examinations. On 
the basis of his per forrnar.ee , he may actually move in at what is really the second 
year of college, rather than the first; or he may be placed in advanced courses 
in a subject ‘field) enabling him co avoid duplication and tc advance further in 
a field of study. 

A third device that is in widespread use in American higher education is to 
provide for enrichment for more able students in what is known as 'honors programs. 1 
Students are usually elected to membership in honors programs by faculty action and 
they study i independent 1 y under the guidance of their major professors in the 
preparation cf a thesis or major papers. 

It is fitting to note that the chief way in which the U.S. responds to the 
special needs of the more able students is by the marked di ffcrences amongst the 
hundreds of colleges throughout the nation. It is a fact that college preferences 
of very able students are related to institutional ''popul ar 1 ty 1 1 1 with popularity 
most closely related to the size of the institution, and with private universities 
being the Jix>st selective types. 
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Ot" course, these "best 11 uni ver si ti e s- - the Harvai ds, Yales. Princetons, 

Stanfords, with rlucgers not too for down the Hst — also attract the best 
faculties; and, because they also have the Most rr*oney, they have the oest 
libraries, 1 abor ator i es , materials, and scholarships. 

In t he U.S., v'e also provide for students from the lower socio-economic 
classes by offering various kinds of student scholarships, fellowships and 
loans. A variety of these aids were first introduced during the depression 
years of the 1 y 3 " s • Irnrnedi a to l y after W.W.II, an extensive boost in support 
for college students was jivon through the 1! G. I. BIN," and a little more than 
a decade later after Sputnik, under the National defense Education Act increased 
support was given to mathematic:, the sciences and modern languages. 

In America, we are increasing 1 / concerned with conserving our intellectual 
resources* About fifty years ago, educators began to explore ways to identify 
and nurtu r e such resources. When the famous psychologist Terman launched his 
classic studies, starting in the 1920's, the impression was widespread that gifted 
students were easily recognized. Why? Because Terman believed that gifted persons 
and all good qualities appertaining tended to go together, such as high intellect, * 
social adjustment^ and physical development. In fact, studies were so designed 
that there were controls for social class, for nationality, and for religion. Sub- 
sequently, it became apparent that (he assumption was not a valid one, namely, that 
gifted students were not primarily in the middle classes that t hoy were not primarily 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestants, G‘d that their appearances were not an identifying 
factor. Consequently, it was general !y agreed among educators that there was only 
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one route to follow: to provide "all the children of all t in e people" with 
high qua 1 it/ education, starting at a very early age. for this reason the 
issue is often r,.sed: Should we have quality or equality of education? 

This issue is indeed an artificial one because, if we ore not to be wasteful ? thes 
two must not be seen as dichotomies, and equality must be achieved without loss 
of quality, difficult as that may be. 

Another inport ant issue in the American educe t ; onal sejne may be framed as 
a question: What is the criterion of qiftednessV" Terman used the l • )_• test 
to obtain the "G"or General factor, the general quality of mental capaci ty--a 
rather unitary thing that applies to many activities of man. Of th: i 5'JO young 
people Terman identified as gifted and subsequently studied for some h J years, 
only a few wc re found to be highly creative as adults. What does this mean? 

One explanation may be that we had been defining giftedness i nappr opr i a to 1 y . 
Perhaps one way to define giftedness would be to place greater emphasis on 
creat i vi t y . 

The American psychologist Guilford refers to five different operations, 
each a component of intelligence. Me claims th3t in testirg, selecting and 
teaching gifted students, we have failed to recognize two of them. The two 
missing components are what Guil f ord called a) 'diver/gent thi nki ng M “-i ndependen t 
or creative thinking, and b) "e va I uat i ve thi nki ng"- the operation o f making judg- 
ments or decisions. There has been much interest in the U.S. during the past, 
decade in this field of research. 
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The current trend in our modern secondary schools is toward heterogeneous 
student grouping, wi th an accent on individual assistance where needed. Experi- 
ence seems to show that the gifted sudents^ as well as the average, advance 
more readily than when they were isolated under arbit r ory admi ni * t ra t i ve arrange- 
ments . The effect of heterogeneous grouping sugges t3 these two possibilities: 
a) that the prestige institutions in America have served as the model for what is 
excellence in education represents, or b) that a new and bctte r organizational 
arrangement would be heterogeneous groupings of s tuden ts -- the gi ted with average 
students in the same class* 

One other matter of coucer n stems from theories like Gui 1 ford 1 s , name 1 y an 
interest in more effective teaching- -teaching that brings into being divergent 
thinking. The effect is :o crjate student activity and involvement as well as 
a climate that do not encourage passivity in the. classroom. This trend may not 
be a major one at this time. Too many of our colleagues in teaching cling des- 
perately to the traditional n>ethods of imparting knowledge, especially through 
the lecture and textbook, encouraging rote lea ning and memor i ;:at ; on in general 
rather than critical appraisal and divergent thinking and reinforcing 0 n implicit 
high value upon accepted views in a given field# by the method of examining arid 
testing and by the institution's reward system. This widespread practice raises 
a major agenda for another conference. 
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THE 'SOLE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS* 

FISCHER 

First, I think I should tell you that our name (Teachers College) is 
misleading. You may understand our function much better if you think of us 
as tb*> graduate school of education at Columbia University* We are the uni- 
versity's faculty of education* 

All of the students who come to Teachers College have earned chei r bache- 
lor's degrees before they join us. Their purpose in coding here may be to 
prepare for leaching at the eiementary (primary) or secondary school levels, 
for college teaching, or for advanced studies leading to lower school of 
university admi s t r 3 t i vc a ; s i gnmen t$ , In addition, there may bo others here 
who are preparing for work as sreci * sts in any one of the mans areas of 
educa ti oi--psychologi ca 1 studies in education, in the philosophy of educa- 
tion or related foundational fields, in behavioral sciences in education, et 
cetera. Other students specialize in the various problems of the social sci- 
ences (you perhaps refer to them as the human sciences) as they relate to ' 
educa ti on . 

Some students here are concerned mainly with problems of adult education; 
some students specialize in problems of pedagogy; and some are attempting to 
meet the reguiremonts to teach mathematics, the sciences, history a foreign 
language, et cetera. And then, we have a rather unusual division which deals 

'President and Mr, John H, Fi$c^?r hosted a reception and luncheon at the President's 
Residence, in honor of the Italian University Hectors, This is a condensation of 
the dialogue which took place in th rt living room, prior to the luncheon, Anri 1 |n ; 

1 970 , 
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with'nursing education. All of the students in this division come to 
us prepared and certified as nurses. They study with us in order to 
prepare for eligibility as teachers in nursing schools or as directors 
of nursing ser vi ccs • 

Our offerings at Teachers College consist not on)/ of teaching but also 
of research. Our professors are involved in research as much as they arc 
involved in teaching. They also work quite actively in service programs 
in schools and universities actively assisting admi ni s t ra to"s and teachers 
in those schools with practical problems. 

Let me say something about the size of Teachers College. da currently 
have about 5-200 students, wi .h approximately 3 3-^0 per cent studying full 
time and the remainder spending part of their time studying with us, while 
they spend the rest of their time as teachers or administrators in area school 
s y s terns . 

Our faculty at Teachers College consists of approximately 200 persons of 
professional rank--e.g., lecturers, instructors, coadjutant, etc. 

Our students' average age is about 2$ years. Miny of them are young people 
who come to us inrr.edi a t e 1 y upon completing their undergraduate studies; bit others 
come here after 3-5*10 or more years of teaching experience to spend 1-2-3 
years in advanced studies preparing for mere responsible professional assign- 
ments. 

In summary of was , s n d, Teachers College* is the largest graduate school 

of education in the United States and we ai e the most divcrciHed, We offer 
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a greater range of specialities in education than any other graduate school 

or undergraduate school in the United States. 

* FA EDO 

It is very important for us Italians to hear your description of Teachers 
College and to learn about the program in preparing personnel for teaching 
in the primary as well as secondary and higher levels. 

Italy has a very serious problem not only with regard to the preparation 
of teachers and professors, but also with regard to the fact that after 
World War II the* e wa, a very acu v e shortage of teachers. Italy found her- 
self in a most unprepared situation in the sense that it was difficult to 
prepare competent teachers in the supply demanded, 

Might we discuss now or during luncheon what is happening in the United 
States to meet a similar problem? You have given us the appetite for closer 
scr ut i ny* , .One of my colleagues, closely identified with teacher education in 

Italy, has a question to pose* 

MADIA 

Hy question lias to do with the preparation of tecchers for the primary level 
which is of considerable interest to us from Italy because of our supply fac- 

s 

tors. 

We prepare such teachers in a special institution of the lyccun type or 
high school. There are current.lv some projections of a reform, an extension 
of the university for preparing teachers for the primary schoo 1 level, so that 
primary and secondary school teachers would have equal preparation and o.’ tha 
anx* duration. 
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I would like to know whether elementary and secondary school teachers 
in America have comparable training; and. if so, whether the leveling of 
requirements does not create a problem for tomorrow? 

Phrased d? f feren 1 1 y , is there not a tendency here on the part of begin- 
ning teachers to seek secondary school assignments rather than the less 
prestigious and poorer paying placements in the elementary school? 

FISCHER 

Let me ask one of my colleagues to conment on these questions* I 
wi 11 turn to Professor Passow, who is Chairman of our Department of Curri- 
culum and Te< chi ng * where classroom teachers receive their pre-service prepara- 
tion* I will ask him to comment on the similarities and differences between 
the preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers in the United 
States and also to comment on the question whether our system has created 
shortages in the elementary schools. 

PASSOW 

In past years. my guess would be that the bulk of the secondary school 
teachers had a lot more work in the subject discipline they were preparing 
to teach. 

If one is going to teach high school mathematics today, he must study it 
in depth* The duration is relatively the same nationwide. All fifty sta.es 
require at least four years of careful subjee t-na t ter preparation for the 
baccalaureate degree, and in many instances a fifth year of mastei 's level 
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There is no difference in .no length of time needed to prepare for 
elementary or secondary school teaching. The di fferencc is only in the 
nature of the subjects which are studied* In most of the states and in 
most of our cities, we have a singie salary schedule forprimary and sc- 
conda/ scbooi teachers for both men and women. There is no di f ferential . 

Whether a teacher is attracted to primary or secondary school teaching 
depends very much on the perceptions of each of these and on the status 
that goes with it; the same salary scale and the same length of preparation. 



You mentioned that Teachers college prepares school, college and univer- 
sity administrators, I would be interested in learning whether students for 
this Program are recruited from the rank of c ( a$sroom teachers? And then 
also, I would like to know whether there are specific courses or programs at 
the university level for the preparation of school superintendents, inspec- 
tors and university management personnel? 



Lot me respond to these guestiens be Lei ling you tht story of my life, 

I began my teaching career as a primary school teacher. This was forty 
years ago, when it was possible to begin teaching in the primary schools afte 
only two years of training beyond the hign school. 

As I continued as a classroom teacher, I also enrolled part time as a uni-, 

versity student. In about three years, I became a teacher in a junior high 

school, I continued my studies, all this time, while teaching and I became 

o 
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first the assistant principal of a junior high school and later the principal* 
I wont from that position into central admi n i s t r a t i on of my city, Baltimore, 

and as the director of one of the services of the school system. In my case* 
it w 3 s called "Special Service^ 11 , inc/udfng school social work, guidance, 
counselling and testing. From that position, 1 later became an assistant 
superintendent for general administration which hod to do wi th financial af- 
fairs, personnel management and so cm. Eventually, I became the superinten- 
dent of the entire school system. 

I cite my case only because it is fairly typical. Many American school ad- 

*■ 

ministrators come through this same process and experience into administrative 
posi ti ons . 

ROLLA 

Don't you think that the kind of position a classroom teacher holds and 
that of the superintendent or inspector are qual i ta ti vel y different? 

The teacher, according to your statement, requires courses in pedagogy, 
while in the other r osition it is necessary, in my judgment, to have ability 
as well dS broad preparation of a managerial nature ' 



FISCHfR 

1 should rave mentioned that in the course of my university studies, I 
came here to Teachers C. liege, Columbia to take my Ph.D. in educational ad- 
min f s tra ti on ; and 1 became, at least to some extent, a specialist in the pro- 
blems of administration, We have here a Department of Educational Administra- 
tion, Wo also have a Department of Higher and Adult Education, in which we 
prepare admi ni 1 1 r a tor s for university positions, andjspecf al i s ts in the problems 
of adult education. * 
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In our department, there are graduate studen + s, working for master's 
degrees or for doctorates who plan to be admi ni st rator s in higher educa- 
tion as deans, directors and presidents, particularly of two-year com- 
munity colleges, as well as of colleges and universities. In addition, 
almost all types of organizations in this coun tr y--emp 1 oyers , schools, col- 
leges universities, professional associations, and government agencies-- 
have a unit as a part of the organization which is concerned with education 
or training of personnel. Thus, a college may have an evening division, 
where adults of the community may come to study part-time either for a de- 
gree, or in many instances completely aside from t he regular credit and 
degree structure of the college. 

Most public school systems have an adult education division; and many 
private collages have education and training departments in which employees 
may increase their competencies to do the work they are doing at the present 
time or to move into positions of higher r espor.si bi l i t y , So, the other 
part of our Department prepares people to develop and administer these types 
of continuing education programs in the whole range of agencies, not just 
the schools and educational institutions that sponsor educational training 
programs for adul ts , 

MADIA 

Mow do you recruit students for primary and secondary education programs? 

Is there a sort of competition? Cnee they are enrolled how does one become a 
teacher? 

FISCHER 

I shall ask Professor Goldberg to conment on these questions! a) how doe^ a 
young person decide to become a primary teacher, or b) a secondary teacher, 

o 
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GOLDBERG 

I think many young people decide long in advance in tern'.s of where 
their own bents lie. 

In many of our /toerican colleges, students interested in secondary 
education take the same basic program in general education in the first 
two years in their college training. Then, in the last two years, they 
decide themselves which direction they want to go. Very often young 
people who have a special interest in a particular subject, such as 
mathematics, science, art or literature will go into secondary education. 

On the other hand, those who are more interested in younger children and 
l n workl ng wi th them wi 11 go into elementary educati on . It is a sel f- 
selection process, not one in which there is any contest or any selective 

process. 

PASSOW 

In each of the fifty /Vnerican states, the state education authority 
is responsible for licensing, do person may teach in a public school system 
without a legal certificate. So, anyone who desires to teach in the schools 
of New York or New Jersey, for example, must obtain his credential from the 
State Education Department, qualifying him as a teacher of prfmary schools, 
or of mathematics at the secondary level, or whatever his specially may be. 
Only when that person has that license or certificate may be apply to a local 
school district for employment. A certificate is not required for teaching 
in a junior (community) college in most states. 
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Mow, there were and still are emergency conditions under which temporary 
a r rangenien ts may be made but only when acute shortages of teachers in certain 
fields exist. So. the standard procedure is to employ only fully certified 
teachers in the public schools. In America, a teacher is licensed by the 
state, but he is an employee of the local school system only; he is not a 

state employee. 

PRIN1 

When a teacher receives a certificate from the State of New Jersey, is 
it recognized by all the states in the U.S.? Or, if he wants to teach in 
another state where reciprocity does not apply, must he pass a second examina- 
tion in order toebtain a valid credential? 

GOLOBEtf G 

This varies. In some cases, states have compacts under which a license 
issued by one state will be honored by anothef] but, unless a reciprocal agree- 
ment has been entered into, it would be necessary for a teacher to obtain a 

license in the state in v/hich he wishes to teach, 

FISCHEi* 

fou might mention that the licensing generally is not by examination 

but rather by fulfilling certain educational requirements which the several 

states set forth: a prescribed number of credit hours in one subject, super- 

* 

vised practice teaching, and so <>n • Only a very few states pers'st in using 
examinations, but For the majority there is no examination* 

The usual procedure is as follov/s: the . Y. State Education Department 

% 

has designated Teachers College as an approved teacher education agency 
and will issue teacher's certificates to such graduates of Teachers College 
as may be recommended by the faculty. 
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Programs in teacher education nation-wide are remarkably similar. 

When a teacher moves from one state to another and fails to meet in full 
all requirements to certify, permission is frequently given to teach for 
a specified period of time so he may fulfill the additional leg^l require- 
ments. Thus, he will not be excluded from teaching# It is fitting, however, 
to note that reciprocity in teacher certification is expanding among the 

fifty states. 

EtfMINI 

V^iat are t fie usual requirements for the secondary school teaching 

certificate in the U, S,? 

FISCHE,? 

Let me refer this question to Professor Vogali, who works specifically 

with the preparation of teachers of mathematics for secondary schools. 

VO ^AL I 

We require the completion of a major and a minor in specific course 
requirements# Host states require a minimum of at least thirty credit 
hours in mathematics; usually one general course in psychology; a develop- 
mental course ,# n psychology* one or more special methods courses in the 
teaching of mathematics, where not only didactic methods in mathematics 
are given but also specific types of experimental curricula are ex^nfned 

f n detai 1 . ; 

FISCHER 

To give you some idea of the proportion that is academic content and 
that which is specifically pedagogical, let me point out that about 124 
credit hours are usually required for a bacca 1 aurea te degree, or four years 
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of coUeg'atc work, at least 100 hours of which are in academic subjects 
and the remainder are specifically pedagogical, including independent prac- 
tice teaching under supervision, 

FL0RI0I 

A couple of years ago we took constructive steps in Italy to improve 
the competencies of teachers in the natural sciences. Therefore, the in- 
formation you have given us today will be most useful* In fact, it stimu» 

* 

lates u i to return to Italy to continue our efforts. We encountered some 
difficulty in gaining acceptance of the idea that a college is intended to 
teach teachers how to teach, rather than only to provide teachers with 

academic content, 

PAS SOW 

We are not without experience in this country in difference of opinion 
between specialists in academic fields and people interested in pedagogy* 
There was a time when it was possible for a person to become a teacher 
at a secondary school in the U*S* with no training in pedagogy at all* This 
has changed over the last two generations, so that teachers in secondary 
schools are now required throughout the country to have some preparation in 
pedagogy. Out there are still specialists in various disciplines who remain 
unconvinced that training of this sort is necessary* The difference I think 
between those who see value in pedagogical preparation and those who see 
no value in it may very well be sunmarized in this way: Vrtien it is possible 
to admit to a school and to retain in that school only pupils who can succeed 
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with the teachers who are there, when it is possible to reject the students 
whom that teacher is unable to teach, then training in pedagogy seems rela- 
tively unimportant. 3ut once a society commits itself to teach all its 
children and to find ways to instruct those whom in the past nobody has 
worried about very much, then training in pedagogy becomes very much more 
i mpor t an t , 

Under our older system in which we kept in the schools only those children 
who could learn easily under the instruction of the teachers who were there 

and when it was possible to reject those who did not learn easily, the 

luxury of that large number of rejections could be accepted in society. But 
now, when education becomes more and more important for the entire population, 
we can no longer continue to be satisfied with only the old art of teaching. 
Now we must discover new ways to teach those elements of the population 
whom heretofore we were 3ble to pass by. And so pedagogy is * jeh more import- 
ant today than it has been in the past in the U.S., and I would suppose in 

Italy, and in 2 ny other country. My prediction is that in the future it will 
become even more important in your country and in ours than ever before. 



Can you give us some idea of the numuer of teacners in the U. S. teaching 
at the elementary school level? 



0u r teacher snpply situation has changed markedly within the last two 
years, f r since World War I", we have had a shortage of teachers in the 
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U. S. We still have some difficult/ in filling pasts in some cities and 
in some speci al i ti as . We still need more teachers of matiiema ti cs and 
and sciences than we have; but, in thn primary schools and in many of the 
secondary specialities, we now have very nearly enough teachers to meet 
the demand and in some places we have more teachers, more applicants than 
we need* But this change has come about only within the last two or three 
years . 

Dean Wayland has obtained for us some copies of the catalog of Teachers 
College# We shall see that each of you has a copy as a permanent summary 
of the program of the college described here today. 

FAC DO 

It is very interesting to learn about the role o; your school. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot continue our discussion longer* Let me express our most 
warm-hearted appreciation to you rnd your associates for the enlightened 
information we have received today* 

FISCHtf; V 

* 

i Le! me say that it has not been only a high honor but very great pleasure, 

for c$ to have you here today. The only think that I can say about the brevity 
of your visit is that because it has been concentrated^ we have enjoyed it 
even more. 
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IV. me PRIVATE UNIVERSITY: AN OVERVIEW 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC'-' 

the Theory of the private university in America was perfectly clear 
until two or three years ago, 

lit essence, the theory was this: being private an d responsible only V i 

y is faculty and trustees, the University could carry on innovations and experi- 
rr/ ntal programs; it could select its students for their academic excellence' with- 
out incurring anything but approval and indeed applause from the entire educa- 
tional community; and, indeed, it was like a high court - -responsible only to 
itself and its hi gh p r i n c i pi o s . 

Recently, two- great changes have come into American educational life: 

1 ) an influx of money from the Federal and State yjovemme j its (sometimes also fivm 
city or local communities), and 2) widespread student dissatisfaction. 

The theory of the private university has boon breached* Gradually, it 
began to break down because the private university, instead of remaining re- 
sponsible to itself and to its principles, it has become responsible to persons 
in the community, who have assumed the right to criticize it and to make demands 
upon it-. The demands often have nothing to do with education. For example , re- 
quests have been presented that the University become a source of social welfare 
f or the pe opl e i mnodia to 1 y around i t ; ck. nands 1 1 ave be *- n made t ha t t he Un i vers i ty 1 u 
curriculum be changed to follow some political or social ]in< : and d< mar dm have 
been presented by students th»t they have a hand in choosing profess irr , promoting 
professors, reviewing the budget, arid managing many of tho \mits that constitute 
the Uni ve rs i ty . 

n I do not say that all tlr se demand- have been acceptor. I d*> not say 
that, the University, the old private University, has completely changed. 7L*; 

’’Jacques Barzun, Courtney BrovT* and Brucj Bassett discus* the major Identifying 
O acterlstlcs of a private institution of higher learnino and the impH cat i ons 
ERIC :hcsc characteristics fn r its operation and for its mobilization of human and 
resource s , 

n n i 

o v/ a 



current, situation is r* 3 byte of confusion — fluxed --and it is a real question 
whether tne private Uni vi-rsity, as my colleague De»n Brown and I knew it and 
took part in administering it, will survive relatively unimpaired. 

I should hasten to say that the power to resist attacks depends very 
much on the quality and temper of Die administration, than on the university, 
be it private or public. Of course, certain tradition-elements play a part in 
all this. For example , the University of California, 'which is a public university, 
has been under various kinds, of attack for many years-- from students at first 
but later from vety conservative members of the community expressing themselves 
through Die Board of Regents. So, the University of California has been in one 
difficulty after another for over ten yea"; 7 . On the other hand, a private uni- 
versity like Yale University in hew Haven has managed to resist, fairly success- 
fully, a variety of attacks from radical students on-campus and very conservative 
trustees and alumni on the other political side. So, here we see diversity and 
pluralism in American higher education come in. Kaoh institution it probably 
g l 1 i. n g t 0 n ak e i ts ov; n fate . 

Perhaps we are talking about a natt r which is far more complex than it 
appears on first examination. There are all kinds of pressures and influences 
being bi ought upon Die University, which after all, is an open society and indeed 
invites alternative joints of view. Y/e haw pressures frr<m students, sons of which 
reflect a shift of emphasis in our general value system, and we have demands that 
stem frem change^ in our society itself. Thus, the situation remains chronic. 

Many institutions, which we ha>e long thought of as being public, have 
recognized the importance of having a marginal level of private support, which 
they use to achieve what has been identified as the "cutting edge." V.laR wo are 
getting this intemlxtnrr , public and private institutions, none are totally 
private and none are totally public. The extent to which we are able to preserve 
a flow of free resources from private donors, we can protect ourselves against 
e rapprochement of some factors t-uat extend across the entire sj-ectrun of our 
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e nvi r oni no n t * Th ank y ou . 

LlASSEir 

Private universities, at least in the past and generalizing from the 
Columbia exoerience report by you by Oean Barzun, the distinction between pri- 
vate and public is quite unclear, Each private university runs the gamut from 
various degrees of State control or public authority control to what we refer to 
as private, independent authority. In my experience, private universities have 
connoted a certain degree of exclusion* 

Vi thin Columbia, or within any large institution such as this, the extent 
of variation in ideals of what a university should be is groe.t, . 1 hose id* as range 

from sumo sort of platonic organization t a kind of utilitarian concept fnr edu- 
cating y-mthl These ideas promote it, any different stresses and strains and a sort 
of pluralism within the university and tho- student body* I think many of the dis- 
tinctions being advanced are false* One of these is the aistj nation between 

V 

'’professional ism* and ’'scholarship. " To me, these are net i neornpaliblc terms nor 
arc "applt d research" and ” theoretical research" necessarily incompatible. This 
situation has produced a variegated body with different idea; , many of which are 
linked, because of th.; external pressures m society today, with a common bond 
that demands more direction from this pluralistic institution. 1 do not belicvi 
there is much consensus as to what that necessarily should be. 

Obviously, the situation I have described in which universities jerfern 
their functions in<ii cates that tiny arc facing many very serious problems, and 1 
realize that this situation is somewhat inconsistent with the concept presented 
here by Dean Carzen. p; e sees the university as the center of various ideas and 
interests. I sense that students see no direction is being given or being nurtured 

it. a culture that 5 stabilized by nor institutionalized with democratic valuer. 

< 

f Indents today feel that they must take a hand in determining the course 
of the University. Trie spirit which unites them nay bo described as when there 
is power ever people, namely the students. The people ever whom tnat power is 

O 
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bo i n g c :oj r ci s e d c h o 1 ild h ivl a p oil ui c al re 1 ati on ship . 

The same sorb of feeling is present amongst tho faculty. Faculty 
tactics, however, arc quite different: for the tact of the faculty is generally 
as transient as a student bMy . Students may be at Columbia for a duration of 
ten years, counting undergraduate and graduate work . I would imagine that the 
average faculty tenure is no greater. Faculty members tend to voice their 
desires not Ly the overt tactics of the students, but rather by committee action 
o i 1 1 1 \ o thr e a t - o f - If > a v i ng tactic. 

Of late, tho faculty in rather passive, self-absorbed, and in many cases 
perform like business men - - somewhat censorious. Those, who have very fev; 
alternatives outside for greater remuneration, are much more insistent about ways and 
means and purpose; whereas, those who do have alternatives, or have the option, 
choose to go into research, scholarship, or be less absorbed than those who do 
tv, t haw s u o h al ternati v< . 

All of this ferment within the Uni/ersity seems to depos: t itself cn 
Administration. Ihe Arid nisi rati on of the University consists of a peculiar breed. 
Very ofUn they are academics who have been involved with paj*er work shuffle for 
so long that they have no option to return to teaching; yet, their former colleagues 
ar.d students color their actions since their administration is somewhat ineffectual. 

f 

They dote on tho unquant ati Ve , unquanti liable aspects of tb* University, fearing 
that it is all a qualitative phono? .onon. To develop strong leadership for 
decision-making is to destroy the fabric by analysis. 

Then, we have the super - structure. Kost private universities do not 
hav* a president. ihey do leave trustees-- men who am sincerely interested but 
behave some* hat like absentee 1 audio* Js . Cf ten, on the board of trustees, there 
is a black, or a young woman or women (token of a new found paranoia, rainly at 
private universities) . It helps if the trustees can find a young black wtr.an for 
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membership. Vith this internal-- what you might call chaos-- with this lack of 
real direction, there is no answer to the question: who owns the private univer- 

sity? As a consequence, the private university as an independent, pluralistic 
force is, I think, a myth. But it is a myth which is somewhat effective in that it is 
accepted by many parts of society, including government. The threat of a so-called 
private ’university's embarking upon a course that is not congenial to its external 
environment is in practice very minimal. The theory of its doing so, the myth- 
producing threat does have some validity and does perhaps provide some reason for 
poise v;ithin our suicidal fabric. 



BERG 4 . 

Dr. Bassett did not, I feel sure, mean to leave the impression that during 

the last half century, the American universities have been a place where only the 
sons and daughters from the well to do were admitted. On the contrary, during the 
last half century, the American university (and here I include all the urban uni- 
versities, the city colleges and "institutions numbering upward of 2,000 in alU 
have, been the means by which gifted youngsters of the poorer classes-- descendants 
of the immigrants of the 1860's and '90's -have risen socially and achieved status 
in busin-ss and in th, professions. That is how those groups have become absorbed 

into the general t >’un of middle class America. 

Today, our' efforts are directed toward getting as many blacks educated to 

a level of merit so that the next generation will take caie oi it.c.f. 1h- ic-1 
ing of obligation to the black people end to the other disadvantaged groups is now 
ecumenical rather than individual. The attempt being made today is mass education 

in a very literal sense. ? 

BROW 

So far, the influence i>f trustees and boards of regents upon the active 
work of universities has been slight. V.*hat I an saying is that regents and trustees 
in private universities have until now exercised little influence upon the selection 

O 
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of faculty no Fibers or upon the doteimii nation of curricula. 



h owe vo r , a great- co: cep ti on . 



Now., however, the result of the confusion and agitation has been to knock 



heads together-- everywhere . It is very likely that trustees of private uni were i- 
tie's are going to interfere with doings r.u:h more, and so will the elected regents 
and governors of state institutions. Indeed , it may happen that in the state in- 
stitutions, where often those governors are elected, the population will elect 
rather conservative people, whereas in the private .institutions-- yielding to a 
vague pressure --there will be much more effort to ? ntroducoj as my colleague. Dr. 
Bassett, has said ^ the younger members of minority groups, women, and other supposed 
representatives of the downtrodden population . 

"Two or three observations may be contributed to the reality *>f the role 
of trustees. Until very recent years, the trustees have been in a sense a self- 
perpetuating group, modified only by periodic vacancies. 



typically asked different people on- campus (the president, r.aybe some deans, and 
some of the leading professors) for suggestions of names that would quaH f y< 
Howwcr, by and large, tno board of trustees of the academic institutions have for 
the most part gradually evolved into groups that feci quite uncomfortable when they 
are asked, to make a judgment on academic r.aitciv, lily. y are much more comfortable 
in thinking about investments for the end- wment portfolio, the erection of new 
buildings, the academic program t) at has been recommended by the president, or 
other natters ■ f this sort. 

But this Vin. 1 of situati-n is changing., reflecting the pressure:; of 
minority group members arid y >imgcr peepb . I think more and noi c v.j shall find 
trustees of academic institutions concerning themselves with t-h*' academic program 
that is underway, or that, is in the process of evolving. Ibis has several 



implication; : if your tru. ,ees are non of small vision, they can attempt to imp 150 
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Trustee committees, charged with nominating replacements ", have quite 
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their ideas nn what the academic programs should be. I rather think that this 
is an unreal situation; but great deal has been learned, certainly by our academic 
administrators, over the years. I think the same concept dominates the thinking 
or most trustees that I know. The academic community must at all cost be main- 
tained as an open community tc receive alternative ideas and alternative thinking. 

You will find some of the wildest ideas emerging from our campuses ’without any 
action uhatsoever on the part of the trustees. I suspect that this probably ex- 
presses my basic posture of optimism. I do not fear the need to encourage trustees 
on maintaining the cherish concepts, namely academic freedom in Che classroom. 

I would much prefer the sort of trustees that the private institutions have, 
such as Columbia has, to state senators or state representatives. The trustees 
are only as important as nuisance 121 terms of distracting the administration of the 
university and its real task within the university, in distracting the energies of 
the administration from the process of managing. Too much time, too much energy 
is spent , really, in catering to the trustees and not enough time is spent by the 
a dm n i s t r a t i 0 n in no go t i a t i ng , i n do a 1 i ng w i th and in c onrnui ;i eating with, th e 
various constituencies of what really is the university, lids exists, I suspect, 
as much in state institutions as it does in institutions such as Columbia. 



as it may be with a State University, whereaa private universities having trustees, 
the di lectors have nobody elected to give it political legitimacy. Our largest 
corporations in the TT.r, have become publically accepted, because there is at least 
more legitimacy of stockholder participation, required government disclosure, and 
t h e c ver-pres e rt t th re a t v f pub! ic re gulati c n . I» . no of t-h e so at t r S bu t e s a r e re - 
cognised or admitted in the case uf the jiivat-o university. This gives it a 
peculiar political susceptibility and centers the power of being susceptible to 
public scrutiny or public control. 



Hie problem of ownership, which I mentioned earlier, is just as removed 





THE UNIVERSITY'S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

THE UNIVERSITY'S RELATIONSHIP TO ThT COMMUNITY* 



The school and its environment are seoarate realities, but they 
are closely inter-connected in an immediate relationship of recipro- 
ca 1 influence. This relationship is necessary to the school, which 
must receive from its environment, or, we might better say, from 
society, concrete stimuli and guidance, if it is to he a real school, 
bot^ for the present a cm* for the future, But this relationship is 
also necessary for the environment* both physical and . cial, in which 
the school lives and operates, if man is to become a part of this 
environment, in harmony with things and other men. 

Tiiis is all the more true for the university, whose task it is to 
solve the greatest, most vital problems of society "nd individuals and 
oreoare these individuals, through cultural formation and i nfo rnv* t i cn } 
to shoulder the highest leadership respons i bi 1 i t i es in the cortnunity to 
which they belong. 

The problem of a closer and more healthy relationship between the 
university and its environment is today at the center of attention in 
all countries, I shall discuss this problem briefly, with reference to 
certain of its basic aspects in Italy, 

~ *Thi s paper was presented by Rector Guiseppe Ermini in Oialogue 10, 
it the University of Michigan, on "The University and the Community", 
Prof, Ermini was a member of the Chamber of Oeputies, 1946-43; Under- 
secretary of State for the President of the Council of Ministers in 1954, 
Minister of Public Instruction in 1 9 5 5 5 and the President of the Standing 
Commission for Education and the Arts of the Chamber of Deputies, His 
special interests include teaching methods, and the relationship of the 
university to its envi ronrient , 
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A general and powerful revival of activity and an anxious searching 
for new forms and new values are so i-e of the charac ter i st ics of social 
a nd no I i t i ca 1 life in 1 1 j # y today. 

* The Italian people-- enlivened perhaps by the atmosphere of demo- 
cratic freedom they breath and stimulated by the in many ways deeply in- 
novating previsions of the Republican Constitution of 1 9b 7 --seem to be 
struck by an almost feverish activism* Indeed, we can say that they have 
made much more progress in the last twenty years than in the previous 
eighty yejrs of their national uni ty* 

This rapid political, social and economic evolution of Italian 
society has inevitably been accompanied by the continual eruption of 
new, various and ever more numerous problems# For tie school, this 
has meant a pressing demand for culture to solve these problems* 

This demand has two aspects' 



Although the problem of adaoting the university to its environment 
is corner to many countries, in few others is it as deeply felt and as 
serious as in Italy. And this for the following reasons: 



a demand for more Culture, both in extension and depth; 



b) a demand for a different sort of culture than that pro- 



vided yesterday. 



a) the excentional r«oidity and depth of the t r a ns f ormat i ons 



society has undergone in recent years and the consequent ex- 



ceptional increase in the derand for culture, and for culture 



of a very different type; 



b) the fact that the universities in lcaly are almost all 



state institutions and thus function under the same general 



regulations, despite the differences in the needs of the 
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various regions in which the individual universities are 



located and operate; 



c) the fact that the regulations that govern the Italian 



university today are basically the same as those of almost 
fifty years ago, which were patterned in many ways on the 
Cesati Law of 1359, in torn based on the heavily centralized 
Napoleonic University system of the heginninq of the last 
century . 

That in the midst of a society in such rapid, deep and continual 



t ransf ormat i on and so changed with respect to the even recent past, the 
university now carries out its delicate task of guidance and cultura* 
promotion in the best of ways is sonething I would hardly dare to soy. 

The Italian Parliament realized the importance of the problem when, 
as nar ly as 1962, witn Law no# 1073, it called for the es tab 1 i shm.in t of a 
Co. mission to investigate tr>j state and needs of public education in Italy, 
to map put its development in relation to econo, nic and social develop- 
ment and to establish financial needs and necessary changes in existing 
regulations# It was this Commi ss i on, which I wassailed upon to preside, 
that clearly denounced to the government and ^ar Moment in 19&3 the 
crisis which had already struck the university and seemed destined to 
worsen with time, and that proposed t^ose legislative and administrative 
measures it considered capable of correcting the situation* 

Put the Italian university was not ready to adopt these or oposals 
and reform itself, as Iwjuld have hoped; nor was Parliament orompt in 
acting on the University Reform Bill presented by the government at 
that time. The I Legi s I a ture thus drew to a close in 1963, without any 
action having been taken# 
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For the purpose of better adapting the university to its environ- 
ment, the major problems now under consideration in Italy can be divided 
into two categories: problems of quantity and problems quality. 

The quantitative problems, arising from the increase in the student 
ooou 1ition and the new demands for culture, can be broken down into 
pro blems of e q uipment , t he need for new and more modern buildings, with 
suitable teaching facilities and scientific equipment; p roblems of 
numerical i ncrease in teachers, lecturers, administrative, technical and 
maintenance personnel; and finally, probl e ms of finan cial assi st ance to 
s tudent s . 

The nroblems of equipment, of increasing administrative, technical and 
maintenance personnel and of financial assistance to students are more 
easily solved# Basically, they only involve a greater availability of 
funds, which has already h?en provided with the legislative measures of 
recent years, which are now being put into effect. 

A more difficult problem is that of a numerical i ncrease in teaching 
personnel. Whatever some people may think, it is illusory to think that 
we can solve this problem by simply increasing the number uf chains avail- 
able to the universities# Such an aooroach would be extrenely dangerous 
and its only result might v.“ 1 1 be an unfortunate lowering in nresent 
standards of teaching and research. 

When vre are dealing with quantitative problems, the basis question 
is whether we should continue to keep the dcors of the university open 
to graduates of secondary schools to the nresent extent or instead ^ake 
access to the university more difficult. 

On this point, t h Q orientation of responsible public opinion in Italy 
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S' e*ns anything hut clear, and I must therefore ask oermission to express 

my own oersona! opinion* To so?' y e the various vob ferns produced by too 

many students, I feel that we s ould first of all determine the maxi num 

lumber of students that can be enrolled in any one university or course 

of study; if and when applications exceed this number, other universities 

or courses should be opened, as has already been the practice for many 

years at the other levels of sc’ooling. Secondly, we must organize a 

better system for preparing and channeling students towards the various 

professions and jobs, in relation to so-called nationaj economic planning* 

This can be done, not by rigidly limiting the number of students admitted 

\ 

to the various specializations, but rather by working through professional 
orientation counselling services at each university, with the use of 
possible incentives and greater selectivity. 

The problems of a qualitative nature are considerably more delicate* 

Today, the nation asks Italian universities for something rm^e and 
something very different from what it asked in years past* First and 
foremost, it asks ih 3 t a university turn its eyes with greater attention 
towards that society of which it is an essential part and source of life: 
a society represented within the university itself by tbc constantly 
changing student population* Today, thesa students increasingly come 
from every social class and bring with them the most varied habits, 
interests and needs, many of which were hitherto unknown in the university 
wor 1 d, 

A. pi ompt or at least, not overly drawn-out answer to these demands 
on the oort of the university may be hindered by the cultural tradition 
that the people carry with’o them, based on their acquired historical 
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experience and their oerticular sensibility and wisdom. The Italian 
university undoubtedly has a noble and most solid tradition of many 
centuries standing, anu this at tiroes makes it difficult to distinguish 
between what oart of this traditional culture has an authentic value of 
trutn, ana should thus be conserved, and what oart is instead merely 
•‘ncrustation born of needs from another age, and should thus be discarded. 

T his is true with regard to both the basic structure and operation of the 
university system, about which so much has been said, and the type of 
culture imparted. 

In fly opinion, tnis last problem, the type of culture, 
major problem facing the university today. 

Traditionally, ihi Italian university believes in a t ,jre 

that is, first and foremost, a balanced possession of sciri- a t e rial 

values allowing man to dominate himself and the physical v, . hiir.j 

a culture that is, at the same time, knowledge of human n:<* 
laws that ensure its elevation and regulate relationships r rly 

life in common and knowledje of the laws that regulate f M 

of things in which man lives and enable him to put i t to t ofit- 

able use. This tradition imbues the university with the Mt 

there exists a mutual bond between culture and civilizati > 1 izntiun 

that is oarticularly expressed in the possibility for eac< ain 

balanced satisfaction of his own personal, spiritual and .eds 

and to live in harmony with other men and in correct and t -ynent 

of the goods offered by the nature that surrounds him. 

Imbued with these principles, wc* Italians have our 
example, about a culture, such as the present one often «- lately 

oriented towards the cooqjest of t Ik? physical world, and, 'isou, 
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so ooor in the field of the soirit and common ideals that it seems more 
bent on dividing men, in the struggle for materia! wealth, than on uniting 
them; about that culture wMch a few decades ago earned scholars the 
accusation from a very aut hor i t at i ve critic that t L ^ey were '‘betraying'' 
mankind. We are nuzzled by a science of the outside world so enormously 
developed and deepened that it at times embarrasses reason and intellect 
and which, impoverished in its higher aspirations of civilization and 
spurred on instead by the material utility of its discoveries, turns 
these discoveries over to technology for immediate exploitation, thus 
provoking the growth of the latter to such dimensions that it threatens 
to suffocate .man's very personality, w hicb is conditioned, and even offended, 
in its natural development and expression. We are concerned about the 
oft-h^ard exhat tat ion of a science which, forgetting not a few higher 
snir; tua I values, almost pretends to ignore the absolute values, for 
example, of love fo r its own sake, of truth for it> own sake, of beaut/ 
c or its own sake, or of reasoning as such; a science that remains un- 
perturbed in the face of the damage all too often done to common morals 
and that, reducing virtue to action and setting activism before thought, f 
elevates doing above be i ng end the basic aims of the fatter. 

We cannot but think of the central motive behind the so-called 
"global cont est a t i cn' 1 moved against today's society and culture by a part 
of modern youth. This motive lies essentially in youth's refusal to 
subjugate life to the quantitative development of production and wealth, 
to give in to the technocratic power typical of industrial society. It 
lies in a desire to assume human res lonn' u 1 i f ics for those basic de- 
cisions that youth coos not intend to delegate It the pure rationalism 
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I have no intention of denying the immense importance for human 

civilization of the progress of science and technology in our timrs; 

hut I still hold th*t the new scientific and technical humanism, of which 

we have heard sneak, cannot in itself offer a new and better order to 

humanity, without ti<? guidance which o>1y human ideals are capable of 

giving# Therefore, I will not let myself be taken in by the illusion 

that the advance of scientific progress alone can entirely satisfy our 

/ 

needs as men, and these are the needs which the environment expresses, 

I fear that a culture of this type might well be degraded to the 
rank of a hand-maid of politics, passively accepting, rather than 
disciplining, the many and contrasting impulses thrust upon it by men 
and society, all caught op in the anxious and vain search for material 
well-being and sour red on by the powerful force of the instincts, in 
the absence of human wisdom* 

Since the major centers of this wisdom, which mankind institutes, 
recognizes and respects for cultural and civil progress, are the 

universities, oarticulurly in Italy, it is clear what enormous responsi- 
bilities fall upon these institutions and how .ho charge of betrayal men- 
tioned above night also fall uoon therm, and especially upon then, if 
they tail to find answers for the new demands risinq around then# 

In conclusion, may I say that I an contrary to the rcformfstic 
extremism of those who want to reform everything in the existing univer- 
sity system and in culture at once, plunging the scalpel, with little 
d i scr ir.ti nat i on, into the delicate fabric of essential structures and 
cultural content created by hunureds of yrar* of work and experience in 
cur universities# *ut t am couall y contrary to the conservative ex- 
tremism of those who, although thry may be Cunv* iced of the necessity of 
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modern i zat i on and reform, prefer, either for excessive prudence or 
fear of the worst for the sake of so-called tradition, to keep everything 
as it is, closing their eyes, in an obtuse conservatism to the reality 
in which they themselves live and of which they themselves also * ee l the 
pressure . 

I am convinced of the necessity and urgency for a deep and incisive 
reform of the universities in my country; a reform, however, that safe- 
guards the authentic traditional values that are worth conserving# I am 
also favorable to a revision of methods of education, methods of teaching 
and cultural contents; a revision airrund at bringing about a radical 
renewal of university life which will answer the needs of the environ- 
ment to the greatest possible extent and which, discarding those thing: 
that are no longer felt, will enrich the university, purifying it of the 
scum of a past that is no longer ours* 

If I have taken the liberty of confirming in your presence these 
brief o ns i derat i ons which i already expounded some time ago to the 
Italian Parliament, I have done so not or / to enjoy the oloisure of this 
meeting and t he kind attention with which /ou have followed me, but also 
to hear ,-our opinions and advice on these problems, opinions wh*ch I now 
td-irr ! ^ solicit* 
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COLUMBIA'S RELATIONS Ml ITS BOUNTIES 
BERG 

Introduct i ons - Professor trie Moltzman is Professor of Biological Sciences 
here at Columbia University, and I think he probably also has his degree from 
Columbia. He is a member of the University Senate and has a number of interests 
in the whole matter of research in a private university and some of the invo- 
cations that that research may carry with it, 

Mr, Gilmore is the Vice-Registrar of the University, the Registrar being 
the apparatus responsible for the University's central record keeping of all 
the students who belong to the nan y separate faculties and departments. 

Dean Raymond Andorsor, who is in the middle of the group here, worked for 
many years in the Registrar's Office. He is now Assistant Qean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, which is c. ■ 3 faculty that awards the floe tor of 
Philosophy degree at Columbia# 

Next is Professor Albert Rosenthal, who is a full professor in the Faculty 
of Law here at Columbia. Among other di < t fractions he is a member of the Univer- 
sity Senate, elected by the Senior Faculty of the law School, and he has as 

wel 1 been involved in recent years in analysis of the relationship between the 
/ 

University and the Federal Government in connection with f eder al 1 y- f| nance d 
research , 

B.tRG 

E xternall y Funded .lusearcn - The topic we b 've before us is perhaps not an un- 
usual one in Europe, having to do with the kinds of issues that ere generated 
as a consequence of the fact that the University, par t cu I ar I y 1 private uni- 
verrity, is so extraordinarily dependent upon and involved In its research 
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In recon: years, research has gener ated a number of specific problems. 

We also have at the outer edges of the University a complex set of rela- 
tionships with groups other than the government, and while these gentleman 
don 1 t have very much to do with each other, in connection with relationships 
with other groups off this campus, they do have in common an exposure to and 
a familiarity with a special component part of those relationships* For that 
reason, we have brought them together, perhaps to their own surprise, not a 
group that one would ordinarily bring together* I have asked Professor 
Rosenthal if he would make a few informal cornnents about research problems, 
or the important problems he has identified in his studies hc*e, Then, we 
ccn pick up from there with the other par ti el pan t s , M. * hi Irr.ore and Mr, 
Anderson, I think, will be able to explain what the relationships and obli- 
gations are between the University and the agencies that monitor our Charter 
under State Statutes, 

ROSENTHAL 

This University, as most universities in the United States and presumably 
elsewhere in the world, devotes a great part of Its time and attention to re- 
search as well as to instruction* Before the Secona World War, whatever re- 
search was done was almost entirely financed out of the general funds of the 
University, Faculty members did research; but they did it in their spare time 
without receiving any extra compensa t f on for^t* Students who assisted most 
f r eguently did it simply as part of the learning process. 
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A change came at the time of World War II, when the federal government 
discovered that by for the greatest source of talent in the ientlfic and 
technological fields was in the universities: so, the Government financed 
research at the universities and put up the money for it to enable it to 
proceed more rapidly, I guess the most dramatic instance of this in our 
history was when Columbia University was asked to undertake the initial 
stages of the development of the atomic bomb, and many other efforts in the 

direction of creating weapons and defensive mechanisms, toox place i » the 

« 

un f vcrsi t i es « 

At the end of World War II, the federal government continued to finance 
research in the universities, and even expanded the rate at which this was 
done. As time went on, the proportion of financial aid that pertained to 
weapons and military matters gradually became less and less. But the uni- 
versities remained dependent upon outside financing for many of the things 
which they wanted to do in the field of research. The typical situation was 
that a professor in a university wanted t < learn something about o subject 
for the sake of purer knowledge, and the same information seemed to be useful 
to the federal government in pursuance of some program. So, the government 
decided to provide the money whereby ft could be done. 

This deci ion has given rise to some critical problems, for example, 
some of the knowledge that is acquired in this fashion may be regarded by 
the government as in the category of military secrets. So, the government 
may wish to restrain the publication of the findings of the researchers. 

There Is o general feeling in our University, as I am sure In yours, that 
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scholarship in a university should be. intended primarily to increase the 
total amount of knowledge of dll human beings, and should be freely commu- 
nicated to ever ybody--not just relegated to the archives of sono govern- 
mental agency. 

Similarly, there are times v/hen the sponsoring agency feels that it 
should have something to say about who may be allowed to work on a research 
project; and, if it doubts the loyalty of some student who is helping a pro- 
fessor in his research on a secret matter, it may wish to say that a parti- 
cular student may not be employed. Many of us feci, however, that it is un- 
seemly for o university co allow barriers of hat kind to be interpo" 2d in 
the way of a student’s work for which he is qualifier; and, moreover, if the 
University undertakes a project, that it should be master in its own house, 
Ko outside agency should be permitted to tell it whom to employ. In both 
of these respects, the University Senate has recently voted to reconrnend 
that the University refuse to accept any future research grants where any 
outside agency, governmental or private, may impose restraints, on the 
publication of research findin\s, or dictate who may or may not be employed 
on a research project, or require the University to set up security classi- 
fication systems within its own ranks. In some ways, however, what I have 
spoken about is the more dramatic, but I think the least important problem 
that com2s from outside financing of university research. 

The abuses of the kind that I have just described are not too frequent, 
Most of the research ir done here, even on behalf of the U. 
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of Defense, have been completely unclassified, and completely consistent 
with the ideals of academic freedom. What has happened however, is the 
University has become dependent on this outside money, has structured it- 
self on the basis of having it coma in, and has found itself weakened fi- 
nancially and embarrassed when this money is suddenly removed. Moreover, 
decisions as to what kinds of research the University should embark upon, 
the priorities, if at are determined, both within the University as a whole, 
and also within each individual school or department, ought to be dictated 
by what the University or its schools or departments feel is most important 
in terms of its mission, rather than in terms of the decisions of some out- 
side agency that has money for this or that purpose. This is a problem which 
we at Columbia have done no more than identify. We have not, up to now, 
adopted any measures or procedures by which wo may be sure that our decisions 
as to what research should be favored is based on our own good juc-gment 
rather than on the highly irrelevant fact whether some outsider is willing 
t n finance it or not, 

QUESTION 

I should like to know if, at least at Columbia, whether in the normal 
Unfversity Budget, there are funds appropriated just c or research* For 
example, if a program of research is not found to be useful for the ends 
which you have suggested, is it possible that such research can be conducted 
with the funds of the University in some way? 
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Yes, if funds are not available and the research is deemed advisable, 
there are some uncommitted funds which may be used; but these are limited. 

This University, and many American private universities, are in a very 
difficult financial position today. 

QUESTION 

Before the Second World War, when you did not h»ve these governmental 
agencies, research was conducted solely wi th the funds of the University? 
ROSENTHAL 

I think that is correct, that is, it is largely correct. There were 
a number of research contracts before World War II that came from the govern- 
rr>ant. For example, the overwhelm! ng portion of nnthropologi ca l work that 
was done by American anthropologists in the South Pacific was subsidized 
by the Offce of Naval Intelligence, without any specific understanding 
by that Office that it would particularly serve thoir purposes. The fact 
is that the Navy had operations overseas and it sensed that some of this 
research v/ould be useful; but the grants wqj o typically broad of the require- 
ments, hardly specified. 

I think that a lot of the problems we are new beginning to face, particu- 
larly the funding of scientific researcher e quite new to almost all of us, 
because it fs only fn the last few years that there has been a very sudden 
deceleration of the amounts of money being brought into the University. So, 

1 think it is important to remember that as part of the overall government 

\ 

financing program, there was first of all a large increase in personnel in the 
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University; and, second, a large number of training programs for students 
that were instituted* These projects were financed either directly or 
indirectly as part of our effort to stimulate science. 

Now as the amount of money and the rate of financing decrease suddenly, 
not only do we have a problem of what to do with research, but what to do 
with staff and students who have undertaken programs that are we 1 I under 
way? We are also beginning to suspect we will have much of a problem with 
over produc ti on of trained personnel, such as Ph.D.'s in some of the sciences 
for whom the kinds of jobs that they had anticipated entering no longer 
exist, or we think no longer exist. 

QUESTION 

Would it be possible to know what proportion of the annual budget of the 
University is dedicated to pure research? Second, is it possible, for a 
Columbia professor, who is engaged in research in his special field, to ob- 
tain funds directly from one or different agencies? 

HOLTZ HAN 

In the divisions of the pure sciences, which are the only ones that I am 
familiar with, most of the research that goes on is pure research, although 
often it is financed by a group that is interested mainly in applied research. 
One of the things that probably will happen now, as the government reorients 
its own major interests, is that at least for a period, there will be more at- 
tention paid to applied rather than pure researcho But it is unlikely in the 
foreseeable future that if the University stays as an organisation as it is 
now, more Lhan a fraction of the pure scientific research will be diverted to 
app 1 led* 
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Now, in terms of financing, again in the pure sciences, the bulk of 

the contracts are brought in by individuals, but are administered by, 

/* 

the University. In the medical divisions the situation is obviously some- 
what different in that there arc many, many programs now developing, and 
there always have been* which are somewhat more oriented toward applied 
research* A number of the training programs in the medioal sciences are 
still receiving support whereas comparable programs in the pure sciences 
are not. 

ROSENTHAL 4 

It is federal policy under the current administration in Washington to 
pursue a great deal more applied research, the consequence of which is that 
my office regularly receives notices through 5ucli agencies as the well- 
known National Science Foundation, announcing th^t it lias, for example, 

$6 million available for the academic year which it calls, and 

you 1 1 1 have to bear wi th me, "Program for Interdi >cip1 i nary Research in 
Social Problems. M This Federal program is in addin' on to a whole array 
of programs that supplement University budget rt xoc*ndi tures for research 
assistance and for the training of people in th fhyicel and other natural 
sciences, who will move on to become the researchers and the teachers of 
the future. 

I visited N.S.F. about this $6 million to talk about terms, and it was 
mode very dear to me that they were serious in the use of the expression 
"Social Problems*” When I asked for some illustrations, they said they 
would be delighted to have a combination of basic research from each of 
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several scientific -areas, such as biology, sociology, 1 raw and genetics 
that would focus on problems like earth defects# But the problem that 
they had i n mind was un ri er nour i shed pregnant women in the nation's inner 
cities whose children become an enormous expense to society and to the 
extent that they become uneducable and eventually unemployable. ll.S.F. 
was obviously not interested in research that would take c specific sight 
on the biological, genetic, sociological programs that would be necessary 
to reduce the risks of birth deformities attributable to malnutrition. 
UtSiFc fully expects to expend all of the >6 fill I inn on these kinds of 
programs, and it is perfectly willing to insist that the separate depart- 
ments of th e University and even non-university agencies be ' -iven to co- 
llaborate on those kin< ! s of issuer* 

Another illustration was garbage processing, the delivery of fire de- 
par tment services and the c ff ec t i venass of police departments* In these 
latter cases, would anticipate professors and researchers in low', 

sociology, electronic cot i iuni cation, and so on to work toy^thvr# So, 
goYernmcn t i s tolerant of basic research, but only if there is a research 
program of social consequence. One can i naoinc the difficulties in a uni- 
versity, organised along the lines of separate academic departments, in 
assembling interdisciplinary research proposals that will earn tnis hind of 
norcy. Great < i f ficul t i *s ! 

It is very difficult to separate pure and applied research fo r budgeting 
purposes * Something vary close to h j 1 f of the University expenditures in a 
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gi von year ore made from research funds that hsve bean ap plied sub- 
stantially from government sources; but breaking down the applied and 
the basic is very difficult. We could argue that ir is overwhelmingly 
basic research* 

The amount o' r unds allocated by the University for specific research 

projects is limited to a trilling sum for junior faculty members and is 

f 

allocated to a number of small councils, which review modes t proposals and 
allocate the equivalent of pan-salary during the term in which a young 
man or wo -ion is r.ol teaching, duch of tha; funding comes from gifts to the 
University. Unspecified grants come from foundations designed to further 
those programs* 

One final v;or , the typical teaching load for a professor does no l oc- 
cupy his full line* In our Low School, with which I am most familiar, 
we have an average cf five hours per week of classes. We could, if we 
wanted, go down to Wall Street and multiply cur salaries many times over 
by selling our spare time. Out :be under standing of our faculty is that 
such outside activities should be very sharply limited, and that w*e have 
an unwritten obligation to use the remainder of our tine for scholarship. 

So, one night say that somewhere between 50 and 9 J per cent of ny time 
ought to be c'^ voted to research, that the Universi ty i spaying for that re- 
search out of its general funds by gi vinejne a full -time salary and only 
obliging me to leach for a %'ery snail part of my ti:r.e. But we would like 
to keep clearly before you this general i ssu3 of research, namely, the 
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extraordinary difficulty that we have in controlling the size oT our re- 
search activities. There are multiple extra costs that go wi th research, 
only a portion of which we recover from the research grants, and the 
added difficulty wo have in shaping the style of the University, in on age 
in which the grant or the donor so often specifies in detail what he would 
like his funds to be spent on. Vfe do not have adequate sources to encour* 
age the kind of research projects that rni ght , and I underline might, nor- 
mally come before a council of one’s colleagues, to receive a colleagual 
university impr i mature • So, we are constantly fighting a quiet battle 

I 

to preserve the autonomy of a researcher who wants to select for hmsclf 

what he wants to do; and we do this by facilitating discussions with 

granting agencies and by trying to persuade faculty members on the virtue 

J ' 

of undertaking lines of research we think are important. 

This is quite often difficult, irritating, frustrating, as well as an 
unproductive activity for an adnini s trator • 

ou$<ion 

I listened vn th keen interest to Professor Rosenthal 1 s description of 
a full professor's rolo. If I heard him correctly, ho applied two condi- 
tions; one was a moral condition in which a professor averages only five 
hours per week of classes, leaving much to his conscience v-Xiat he does with 
the remainder of his time; and a second condition in which a professor at 
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Is my impression correct Ural, for those who fail to fulfill their 
cbli Rations, there are ways for the University to use coercive measures to be 
rid of sluggards! 

KOSh’JTHAL 

limit's a v.ry good question* V/e have what is known as tenure-; so. as a 
practical ratter, ‘.tore is no legal right to force tenured professors to live 
up to those moral obligations. There 1 are some who do not. As far as I know, 
the University does nothing about it. Within a faculty, public opinion of one. f s 
colleagues may be a much more *. f fee live sanction than any action taken by the 
ini. versify as a who] « . But cv» n so, there are mar r/ cases of professors who do 
r.ot adhere to this moral obligation . 

H0i;i7KA:I 

Qq w v i no n t a 1 Knti tic o . I think when the first Uputnik occurred and 
the years imm»: di afely foil tawing, the Congress of the United States decided to 
involve itself in many programs. V.Tu n it decided to involve itself in educa- 
tion, it gave the title “national Defense Education Act' 1 to i is program . The 
same thing was*d;n- * v-.n for building super highway. . 

The Congress of the United States argued for its program as always 
contributing; to the National L> l’ense, even for those programs which were clearly 
education; but many people in the Columbia University C-cntor felt that this /was 
a dangerous habit to get into for the future of the University and t\v the 
future of the country. Sc, in addition to the practical argument that 
Dr. Rosenthal intuv iuced , it is also an argument tint the University has to 
begin to define its r*n role in society rather than allow rationalizations of 
the rest of society, particularly the government, to control its decisions, oo 
in a sens- , it was a declaration of opinion as veil as a practical decision. 

The opinion was that for a University to think of itself as a rational defense 
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agency, which educates and doc a research for defense, whi ] * everything else 
is just i n c i dental , is a bad thi ng . Such was the tendon 1 \y in cur situation 
as it developed. 

PRINT 

In light of your remarks is it not true h.-ro in the United States, as 
it is in Italy, that the University runs the risk of funding researches which 
the professor should actually be deing on ins own account as a scholar? 

HOLTZKAN 

I think this is a constant problem ‘whenever money is needed for more 
than just the Professor's time , travel expenses, salaries of assistants, and 
so forth. In many fields that is not the case. From time to tiro , eu+:-idu 
sources, in some cases governmental, in some eases private foundations, or 
similar groups, have offered to pay me to do research work that 1 would have 
cheerfully d -no free and I have accepted the money. There are undoubtedly 
in any university conn unity those professors who are particularly skillful at 
persuading donors of funds to finance the projects they would haw l •.•on willing 
to undertake, regardless of whether financing was available. But the dividing 
line is not a very easy one to draw*. 

AKDKRSON 

At all levels, the purpose of funding these programs, of course., is tj 
provide indirect financial assistance to private institutions that urbil re- 
cently received no financial assistance from the Stab . Historically, within 
this State, the private institutions provided most of the places for college 
students; and this reflects, to a large extent, that a good many of our private 
institutions j re-date the existence of the New fork State Board of Regents. 

I suspect, for geographical reasons, the State to^k less a'hantagt of the 
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Federal Land Grant Act in establishing .its public institutions of higher 
education. The trend in the direction of private institutions has changed 
i n r e c e 1 1 1 ye a r s u i th the e s tab! i slime nt of a r e la tive ly new mill ti- o arnpu s S ta to 
University of IJew York. Fven while public institutions are growing, student 
enrollment still does not equal that of the private institutions. Last year, 
for the first time, the State furnished funds directly to private universities 
in recognition of the fact that increasing financial problems were faced by these 
i n 3 1- i 1 1 j ti ons * Th is aid i of 3 e c t s the S ta to 1 s c u rr e n t c one v rn th a t pr i va to i in- 
stitutions require support in order to preserve educational opportunities avail- 
able in the State. I think in 4 he context of our discussion of Ft L ral finan- 
cial support that State support is of far less significance. But the impli- 
cations of it are quite similar. The State's primary concern in supporting 
education within the State is an indirect attempt to support the economy 
through training manpower for business ar.d industry, and to enlarge primarily 
at the undergraduate level the opportunity for hVw York State residents to 
attend college. 

QUKSTILh’ 

Is there some formula or p rhups a procedure that allocates support f :>r 
private institutions; and, if this is not so, is there a competitive environ- 
ment created between the State supported and the private institutions, all King 
within the State and perhaps mnv in the sane city? 

I think the two parts of the question are not mutually exclusive. The 
answer to the first part of the question is that, t ho Ft ate does indeed attempt 
to reduce the financial bird* n on private institution -, and in some way the 
costs to student residents of the ot3te atKniing private insti lotions . That 
would appear, on the surface , to suggest that private institutions are ret. in 
c omjv 1 1 ti on v i t h publ i c i ns t i t u t i ons . 
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In maintaining private institutions, I think the State is trying to 
support the notion that there is some excellence in private institutions. They 
find their role less directed by State, by state lav, and by state requirements . 
The State wishes to encourage the kind of excellence that is found in private 
institutions through a kind of comp^ti ti on with its own institutions that in many 
'ways have similar academic roles. 

The public institutions are quite r.ev in New York lit ate, but I suspect 
there is a feeling cn the part of the State that its own efforts or. higher educa- 
tion are relatively new, that while it is developing or has developed some pro- 
grams of excellence that excellence might be developed noro^rcadily in a climate 
which is competitive, and in competition with the excellence of long established 
private institutions. 

The assistance from the State cf New York to private institutions takes, 
as T suggested, two forms: one, financial assistance to students for tuition 'which 
is clearly indirect support of the institution, and second, very recently, last 
year, direct grants to private institutions without any strings f=.r new or 
specific purpose. 



01 IiMORE 

Well, J. would like to mention something specific about the typo of State 
boards that v 're given to students in private institution. Mach year approxi- 
mately 19,300 scholarships are given by the State of New York on a competitive 
basis, to individual students. The nature of the scholarships is based on the 
financial income of parents of the student. It ranges from a year to £l ,000 

a year. It also grants special scholarships in the field of nursing, nediciiv, 
dentistry, as well as fellowships in the doctorate areas of the arte, the sciences, 
and in engineering. 

In addition to the scholarship and fellowship programs, the. State 
initiated, around 1 ?C-0 I beliew , the Scholar Incentive Program, which is n t 
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administered on a competitive basis. The sole criterion for receiving a 
Scholar Incentive Award is the fact that the student is a resident of the 
State of New York, that he is a full-time student, and that he is making satis- 
factory progress toward his desired degree# These Scholar Incentive Awards 
are issued to both undergraduate and graduate students, They range anywhere 
from $100 to $1000 a year, and again they are based on family income, taxable 
income, The amount of Scholar Incentive assistance, fellowship assistance, 
and scholarship assistance f.om New York State at Columbia reached almost $3 
million for this past year# It is planned in the future that the State will 
re-design the scholarship program and the Scholarship Incentive Program into 
one Scholar Incentive Program, with awards not based on the competitive examina- 
tion# 

QUESTION 

Hr# Gilmore, when you say $3 million, do you refer to Columbia alone or for 
the entire state? 

GILH0RE 

The awards in the State of New York are granted directly to the student (not 
to the private institution) because part of the problem has to do with the separa- 
tion of church and state# 

QUESTION 

What is the difference between the three types of grants you mentioned? 
GILMORE 

holarshlp is granted to undergraduate students, students working toward 
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B.A. or B.S. degree, and granted on the basis of a competitive examination. 
Fellowships are really the same except that they apply to graduate students. 
The Scholar Incentive Program applies to both under graduate and graduate stu- 
dents* 
aORIOI 



You spoke about 19,500 college students In the State University of New 
York* I should like to know, how many colleges does the state have and how 
many universities are there? 

GILHORE 

We can get those figures for you. 

QUESTION 

Ooes It happen or Is It possible that the student will transfer from a 
university In the State of New York to a university In another state? 

GILHORE 

Yes, that is possible. 

QUESTION 

Can the student take the scholarship with him? 

GILHORE 

No, he cannot. He can take the scholarship with him only within the same 
state* 

QUESTION 

Apparently, It Is possible for a student to beqln a semester here at this 
University and then do the second semester of the same academic year at another 
university on the scholarship? 



Within the State of New York, The tuition charges at a state Institution 
are really nominal charges and are below the amount charged by our private Instf- 
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of $^00, as opposed to the Columbia charge of $2,000, The public Institutions 
rece | ve subsidies directly by nature of their being public institutions, and the 
difference between the nominal tuition of $200 and what might be a more accurate 
re flecti on of what the student should pay to support a reasonable portion of his 
education is directly subsidized. The aid to students at private institutions 
is in some way equivalent in an indirect fashion of the direct subsidy to public 
i n$ t i tut? ons# 

BERG 

I am anxious since the hour is getting late that we have the opportunity to 
hear about one of the other important populations bearing on the life of the 
university, Vice President Emerson is here and can help illuminate a little bit 
— some of the questions that came up yesterday when we discussed some of the re- 
lationships between the Board of Trustees, the Senate in the University, and the 
structure of the University, 

We have a large body of alumni and also a large number of friends of the 
University, and some of you raised questions yesterday about our relationship 
with private corporations, our efforts to get funds from these, and also some of 
the formal relationships between ourselves on the campus and our alumni group, I 
would be grateful if Mr, Emerson would address himself to some of these subtle, 
and political, and financial problems as he sees them. He is the Vice President 
for Development with major responsibilities for planning the Uni versi t y * s $>proach 
to a variety of agents that provide funds, 

EMERSON 

Let me start by saying that Columbia University has approximately 110,000 
alumni residing in 121 countries. The Alumni of the University overseas occupy 
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many positions of great distinction in their countries. At the present time, 
the Premier of Belgium is a graduate of Columbia. The President of the National 
Assembly of Afghanistan is a graduate* The Minister of Education of Iran is a 

Columbia graduate. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Thailand is a 

Columbia graduate. The editor and publisher of The Economist in London is a 

Columbia graduate. Of the Columbia alumni, approximately 15,000 former student 

now reside outside of the United States. The 1 5 > 000 is a mixture of citizens of 
other countries and Americans living abroad. The most active Columbia Unfversit 
alumni group anywhere including the United States is the Columbia University 
Alumni Club of Japan. This organization was formed by our Japanese alumni, not 
by Americans. Three years ago, they took the initiative and formed a foundation 
called the Yoshfda Internatl onal Educatirnal Foundation. Their first major gift 
was made to Columbia University. It was $17,000 for the East Asian Library col- 
lection. 
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A lumni , Donors > and Ot her Friends. r n a discussion of Columbia University's 

External Relations, it is fitting to point out that we enlist the financial support 
of friends, of corporations and of foundations, which have no direct relationship 



At the present time, Columbia averages about $7 million per year in gifts and 
grant income. Next, what money comes from provisions of bequests, from foundation 
support, from corporation support, and from individual s- -alumni and non-alumni? 

In our next fiscal year, it will be necessary for us to raise at least $20-30 million 
in gifts and grant support. This is absolutely essential and the figure is a minimum 
if we are to maintain our present position of excellence as one of the U.S.'s out- 
standing international institutions. 

Recently I took the initiative and formed a series of Columbia University 
Alurni Faculty Clubs in the major capitals of non- Coimnuni st Europe. The alumni 
group in France has been in existence for five years. Next year they will contri- 
bute a minimum of $12,000 to the institution in order to provide financial aid for 
qualified French students to study here. The alumni in Norway, in Sweden, in Finland, 
in Belgium, in England, in Greece, in Turkey, in Irjn, in Switzerland, and in Italy 
arc all being asked to assist the University by providing reney for financial aid 
for students fron their countries to study here. As a result of these* activities, 
a year ago I appointed a Director of Alumni Relations for Europe, who resides in Faria. 
As far as we know, Columbia University is the first institution to establish ar 
Alurni Relations Office outside the United States. It is ny hope to establish similar 
offices in Asia, and in South America within the next two years. Again, for much the 
sane purpose. 



with the University. 
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■ :i tin’ Unit States today, the foundations are providing the major amount 
of f inancial assistance from. private souveos, Corpora t ; or.s only ncontly have' be- 
come- sufficiently on 1.1 phtenod to start Lc provide corporate* f inane in! aid. Ibis 
particular source of income is tin one that is yoiny t a have to increase, r.osf 
drasticaliV, in the ir.irx-di at 2 future. The type of income that a private ir.stitu- 
L list', needs in the most critical fashion is "unrestricted' 1 £ift income. Nov, in 
case there is any confusion, let me define "ur.res t r i ctod . " An unrestricted yj f t 
means that the money can he used at the discretion of the administration and. : rush 
ill is particular need is still not he i rp% met to the necessary decree by either 
corporations o> r eur.du: i<m^ , or in tin- main, by individuals; it presents a very 
definite problem 



As many of you may be av,m , you can only raise funds in a manner that meets 
’villi the i .ivor of the donor . and most donors have some particular purpose in rnind, 
in many instances their purposes arc peripheral to the central needs of the edutsv- 
tionai program of the University, Nov.*, this is no more true of individuals tliar. 
it is ef corporations and particularly foundations; and, although there is some 
di s. yi'eer.on t about what 1 will say, I happen to believe that the f< midnl ions in 
the Un’ Led Status haw put the universities, the private universities, in a very 
precarious financial position. 
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What has happened in recent veins is that the major foundations su. h as ford , 
and Rockefeller, and Sloan will offer an institution a considerable amount of money 
f o l the purpose of establishing an entirely now prop v nr ? whether it be an inter- 
disciplinary instituU, a now program of study, or vhat have you. All universities, 
he i up, hard pressed fei Kinds, have felt obliged to accept these monies. I he founda- 
tions. if pieiin; the money, h.c.e made it clear that they will pive an initial pift 
or j;rant in order to esliMKli o very costly nov operation, hut they will not puar- 
*»v.(co any further financial support for the operation, once it is in beinp. Sc, yea 
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Lire put in tin- very Jilficult ar.d embsrasr ing position of making a lame 
public I v -known commitment for a now program that has becm initiate*) at the behesL 
of soi’X 1 l nLer prising man in a foundation; and, then, you ra.es t scramble to find 
other sources of income in order to perpetuate the activity, or else divert the 
limited resources of l ho institution from another part of the educational program 
in order Lo sustain it- 

Now, the Kurd Foundation has been particularly guilty of this type of un- 
sound activily. The time is at hand when most private universities are going 
to have Lo n. fuse this type of gift* because they will drive- us into bankrupt cv , 
in short, order, until the foundations recognize? this. It is uni ikol\ t ha L out- 
large corpora t ions , through their own corporate foundations or their other means 
of financial support, are going to recognize this. However, corporate support 
usually is provided in a fashion that is compatible with the educational program 
goals of t no i nr L i let ion . Ibis is also largely true of the support given bv in- 
dividuals* Lost year individuals, largely aHunni, provided about -$2.5 million 
in contributions to this institution. Almost without exception, the designated 
use of tuose contributions was compatible with the central purposes of the educa- 
tional program, Second onlv to corporate support, Columbia in the next decade 
must look to a vastly increased amount of financial support from alumni and other 
individuals. Of course it is necessary no. to spend Money in order to raise nonev . 

Columbia happens to be in a rather sound position, vis-e^vis the amount of money 

a 

we spend in order to attain our yearly gift i\, eo.no. Not all pi i vale inst itutions 
krov how much money thev spo^d in order to gain their revenue from gift sources. 

The most prom inert example is Harvard. The central admin i s t r at i on of Harvard simple 
does not know how much m»nu:y it spends per year, it only knows how much money it has 
in gross incone. Tiie reason for this is that Harvard's fund raising endeavors are 
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completely decentralized as is the ndn in i s t rat ive structure of Harvard, Co lur.ib i a 
eamo close to clooent ral izat ion . but fortunately we have staved within the boundary 
of admi in’ straL ivc control. It is believed by most of us that an Institution, ;nd 
any part of that Inst i tut K»n y should spend no more titan approximately ?. 5 percent of 
its total ttift. income in order to rule — ihaL is, there shoti'd he a net ‘iu'ot-, about 
a 75 [ T Ci\.t-nL return. Columbia i a well within those boundaries today; hut even here 
we are j;oin^ to have to continue to reduce the cost of our development and alumni 
relations programs, become non effective, and increase our net income on the basis 
of reduced cost of operation. 

One ei the untapped areas we intend to explore, for addition.! financial support 
is at hand. That is, support for country studies, if you will, by foreign i;uvi la- 
ments. There is a strong possibility that the Japanese government within the next 



year j.s poinp. to 3 U* ovule three quarters of a million dollars to Columbia to estabiis 
an endowed professorship of Japanese Studies. Such a contribution is not without 
precedence. The Dutch govern mont established a Queen VM lhclm • na chair here at 
Columbia, The Iranian government has made a substantial cr at ribu ticn. Oddly enough 
prior to Ivor Id Var 11, the Polish Government established a professorship at Columbia 
(lure were no political strings. The professorship, of course, persisted after 
World Car 11, b\i t lie political cl mate in the h.S. vas such that the witch hunters 
decided that there must be some strings car this chair and we just rather quietly 
ami sii:,ply lit the Lhtnp, pass for the line. Trior to Vorld bar J, the Cetn.rn govern 
neul established a chair. W 1 ! , that also became very controversial durim; and 
i tuned I at el v after Vo .rid V' ,r T. ] honestly do net remember lhe r.ano of Lhe Chair, 
hut 1 think if was the Kaiser Wilhelm Cha 5 *■ . Obvlcusly, when you move ir.Lo this 
area, von can be fact d with some difficult situation' that you do not foresee at 
l he t i r.i . 
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No*, it may amuse you to know, it does not amuse tne , yes, it may am use 
you, tnat two years ago, through our International Alumni Programs, Columbia's 
relationship with the French government was becoming increasingly warn and 
cordial; and it was the intention of President Kirk, as veil as myself, to 
find an avenue of approach to the French government for the purpose of establishing 
a three quarter of a trillion dollar French professorship here. 

In March of 1968, please observe these dates, 1 had a group of four 
Columbia professors with me in Paris, in Brussels, and in London. In Far is, 
we we ■; warmly received for an hour by the Superminister, Mens. Sehunan. I 
might add that one of the reasons we ver ■ warmly received was that I had two 
Nobel Laureates in this team, one of whom was French, although a Columbia pro- 
fessor, Dr. Lornot , who received the Nobel Lri?e lor Medicine, This relation- 
ship was becoming, as I say, quite cordial. ^.The Co-Chairmen of our program 
in Laris were the Rector of the University of Paris and the Director General 
of the CNRS. Well, two weeks later, on the 20th of April, 1968, the Ficneh 
Rectors were our guests, here on the Columbia campus. During the course of 
ouj' discussion, similar to this, the Rector of the University of Lyons, asked 
us if Columbia Lad experienced any of i he difficult student uprising situations 
that some of the other American universities have experienced. Wo were able 
Lo answer openly and honestly, "No," that uir students appeared to appreciate 
the liberality of our problems, that wo had bom spared these <|i r f icult ies, 
and that i e believed we would continue to be spared those difficulties. Well, 
dohn Rousch responded that lie, too, had been fortunMe, that policies at the 
University of Laris had been so liberal that ho had been spared the difficulties 
that had been experienced by other Furepcan Universities. 
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We all shook hands, 
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patted ourselves on the back, and went to lunch. Well, ten days hater. Rector 
Rousch was a prisoner along with his chaining wile; and I was mistaken, far 
and wide, for a plainclothes policeman on the Columbia Campus „ So, our hope 
for increasing cordiality, a healthy situation with the French government and 
for strengthening French economy at the tine, disappeared along with our own 
complacency about the liberality of our problems. I trust and lie pc* that those 
of us here, all around this table, will not experience anything similar in 1970 



commet:t 

Vice President Frierson gave you a brief outline of our problems, how 
v;e have to obtain support for a private university. One thing that was 
raised, I gather yesteiday, was the relationship between the alumni and 
the Trustees. As I thick you were told, there* are six out of twenty-four 
Trustees who are known as Alumni Trustees. They are nominated one each 
year for a six-year term by an Alumni body. Columbia does not have a pro- 
cedure whereby there is a direct ballot flection of Trustees* 'l lie Trustees 
are chosen by a group of delegates from the several Alumni Associations 
which comprise the independently incorporated Alumni Federation. This pro- 
cedure has prevailed since 1909. In every . i n.-l.anee , when a man has boon 
nominated by the Alumni 'trustee Nominating Committee, he lias been accepted 
by the Trustees. 

Today, there are 17 alumni out of the + Trustees, so that the direct 
participation of alumni in the affairs of the University is very much guar- 
anteed tin ough this procedure. Tut that guarantee does not satisfy a great 
many other alumni, many of whom believe that when a man becomes a Trustee, 
he is no longer part of the alumni body, per so . it is similar to tin 
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situation or the thinking about members of the faculty who became administra- 
tors; and, as you know, on American campuses it is widely believed that, when 
a member of the faculty becomes an administrator , he no longer has any 
faculty credentials whatsoever. Well, alumni feel something akin to this 
about the Trustees. 

Our alumni associations, each, of which is independently incorporated, 
appoints a number of delegates to the Nominating Commit lee in proportion to 
that association’s percentage of memberships within this overall federated 
group. it is not as direct as at Mher institutions 1 , but 1 predict that th ? 
procedure will bo changed within the next two or three years, .and that 
there wi LI be a direct balloting bandied by all of the alumni. At an 
earlier period, the several associations comprising, the federation would 
take a direct mail poll of their membership in order to deter nine preference, 
That did not work beenus? practically no one replied. 
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r X TENSION , UNIVERSITY 1 COL LESE'i, OFF-CmmPUS CENTERS 

COMMENTARY AT RUTGERS 

LEVINE 

This building, in which wo arc nesting, is dedicated to developing educa- 
tional and training rroqrams or adult trade union leaders. We provide in these 
faeilit as education for trtde union leadership for specifics in trade union 
skills and techniques in programs that are designed to increase our under s tandi ng 
of economic, social and political problems. We also provide opportunities for our 
students to study any program of interest to themselves. 

In addition to the extension activities that we have for trade union leaders, 
we have a specific program leading ta a 8acheolor of Arts degree in Labor Studies, 
in the evening college, which Uean Wheeler will explain later. We also have an 
advanced degree progr-n for trade union leaders in our Graduate School of Education 
for teachers. Public school teachers in America, as probably in Italy, usually do 
not know as much as they might wish to know about trade union leadership. This 
new addition to ojr program is designed to provide them with an under s tondi ng of 
the American labor movement* At the same time, we have a new program leading to 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in Labor Studies, in the day college. 

This Labor Education Center is part of an Institute of Management and Labcr 
Relations, Our management services are provided in another place, in another 
building with another staff. They provide for manao ment, the comp 1 cmen tar y pro- 
gram that we provide here trade unions, I would be happy to discuss with you 

later some of the political problems that the introduction of this kind of program 
in the University has in the United States as we 1 i as some you may think may de- 
velop if you introduced a program into Italian universities* 

Now, J wju 1 d like to call on Oean McMahon to give you an idea of what the 
Extension Activities of the University are Hkc and how the Labor Education Center, 
along with the other extension divisions, actually operates. 
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When we at Kutgers talk about extension it is not in the sense that was 
used in the p-^per that was presented here. Sir# As I interpreted that state- 
ment, your description of extension implies the geographi cal -physi cal establish- 
ment of remote or distant locations. Here, we use extension in a literal sense, 
with a cuat meaning* It is true that we extend physically, but we also think of 
extension in terms of providing educational services to people who are not regu- 
lar 1 y enrolled students in the University, bo, we have then these two meanings, 

In both cases, of course, they give us a vast population for service* 

This or gani za ti ona 1 structure (pointing to chart) is tne University Extension 
Division* You will find a very similar organization of the University of Michigan, 
w f t h one major difference which may be of interest to you as University acini ni s t rater s « 
At Michigan, this organization is responsible for the activities whi ch both Dean 
Wheeler and I are responsible for here* 

We in University Extension deal entirely with non-credit courses, By non- 
credit, I mean activities and occasional short term programs which do not lead in 
any way to a degree, such as Professor Levine's educational programs for trade 
union leaders, Many of our students are pos t -doctoral « We may have a program, 
say, In infrared spectrophy. ihe stucents In attendance already have the Ph.D. 

This Division is divided into four Buoaus ana I will tell you about them because 
I think their identification will lie Ip explain our mission* 

This first Bureau, for Continuing Professional Education, which, at f he present 
time, includes law, nursing end labor education. We have within the Bureau an 
Knstfuitc of Continuing Legal Iducatlon, which is a three-way partnership with the 
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New Jersey Bar Association, the University's two Law Schools, and the Practic- 
ing Law Institute, Jointly, we provide the Continuing Education. So, when we 
talk about Extension in American universities, this kind of instruction is one 
of the major corr.ponen t s • 

The second Bureau is Community Service, which is concerned largely with 
programs to help the di sadvc ntaged econorni call y , or to establish programs 
focused upon the problems of the city. 

V/e have a Bureau of Educational Radio and Television about which I have 
very little to say. This is a New Jersey wasteland with respect to the mass 
media. We have no educational television. We have no statewide network of 
educational radio. 

Last, the Bureau of General Education, very simply, includes those things 
which are not in the other three. Finally, we have a Continuing Education Center 
where adult groups come in residence a week or so, where we provide semester- 
length courses for special groups. 

At this point I am sure that I have been more confusing than clarifying, 

Later, I would like to answer questions, if there are any, 

General University Extension is self-supporting in the United States, with 
many exceptions. For exornple, Labor Education is subsidized. The participants 
pay h very nominal fee. Two dollars. There are some activities whi ch do support 
themselves, because the subsidy is limited i n an*>unts. So, what Or, Levine does 
is to spread his appropriated subsidy over a number of activities that can not be 
self supporting. But beyond that, whatever he docs the unior must support fn terms 
of the ou t -of-po :ke t costs, 
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The Institute of Management and Labor Relations is supported annually 
to the extent of roughly The other extension activities support 

themselves, P rot css i or.a \ groups, it is assumed, can pay, Now, when I say sup- 
port themselves, the Income for these activities other than Labor amounts tn 
about $350,000, In addition, the Institute for Continuing Legal Education is 
separately budgeted because of a contract with t fie Bar Association, *nd spends 
about $250,000 a year, in addition, wc have aiso about $l-i/2 million this 
year in grants (federat grants and state grants). 

In this proto-program we enroll about 12,000 students a year* Some of them 
mo y come here for just one lecture, but about 450 takn the equivalent of a 
semester length course* These are all part-time students* We actually have 
about 20 people like Professor Levine who are classified as subjec t-ma t ter 
specialists. Some of them may do achini strati v* work as he does and those people 
do a considerable amount of teaching, in engineering, law, etc. We also have 
under the contract a great many part-time instructors# 

QUESTION 

I would like to know if full-time personnel are considered part of the 
faculty of the University? 

McMahon 

Yes, Then we also have about live to ten full-time teachers on other con- 
tracts, To instruct our 12,000 students in any one year about 100 to 200 lec- 
turers would be from the regular University faculty, Who do thfs as extra work 
or part of their regular teaching assignments* 

QUESTION 

Is it difficult to f i r d competent part-time instructors? 
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The way we find these specialists is tb r ough the faculty. ..'e have a 
program in molecular biology, and molecular biology of viruses. 

Host of tneso instructors come from the P e M Laboratories, chemical industries, 
etc.; and they are identified by our chemistry faculty. The Chairman of the 
Chemistry Department will tell us which man is best qualified* 

QUESTION 

Generally speaking, how much tine does the average student spend in a 
special program, taking into account the fact that you have a varied student 
body, I note some of them have degrees and some of them have a limited amount 
of formal teaching* 



Our tote 1 student body numbers about 50,000 persons a year in the Extortion 
Division. About 5,000 of them taka courses that run for an entire semester; 
so, the courses are very similar to regular coHege instruction, the difference 
being that the emphasis is or application rather than theor>--the kind of thing 
you would do in a technological institute* Another group of students, probably 
20,000, take courses Vviii ch ma ■ meet one eight a week for six weeks, 12-15 hours 
of instruction. The remaining 25,000 are w; dc -r jngi ng, Some of them may be here 
for only one day. We have, for example, a program now for upper managers of the 
ATM* For 13 weeks before they ccme here, wc send the', cases to study, books to 
■ cad, and then they conn for two weexs. That is one extrema in terms of time, 
lUESTiON 

People who follow tins e courses, do they live in New Brunswick, or is it 
possible that they come frem ,*ry far distances? 
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The amount of time one seends depends entirely on each specific situation 
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Thirty mi 1 r $ away is Newark. Sixty miles away is Camden, Insofar as 
possible, we try to build up our activities on these three campuses, because 
we hav. more facilities. Now, the problem of travel is not particularly serious 
for most people, If you take a radius of 25 miles at each Center, this includes 
a total of 60-30% of all .^ew Jersey's people. In addition, we will go anywhere 
in the State to conduct the instruction. So, of those 50,000 students, I suppose 
30,000 maybe come onto the campuses, and the other 20,000 do note 

I should mention the overnight facilities. The Continuing Education Center - 
houses 72 people, and that is in use almost every week of the year. In addition, 
during the sumner, we use all the dormitories on this c^npus, 

QUESTION 

Is University Extension organized autonomously? 

HcMAHON 

I am sorry he asked that because I will answer and there will be no time 
left for Oean Wheeler. Rutgers University has approxima te 1 y lo or 17 instruc- 
tional units-- University College, School of Education, etc. All of the others, 
except Extension are schools or colleges. We all report to the University Provost 
In general, we are administered the same. We do use the total physical plant be- 
cause we represent all parts of the University in this Extension Service. Agri- 
culture has its own. We have a practical problem, which Dean Wheeler shares with 
us. University College also does not have separate science 1 abor ator i es . So, if 
need to use labs, w? must have a very close cooperative relationship with the 
science departments. 
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I wouiJ also like to know whether the depar tmen t s make ar r angemcn t s for 
special courses here. 

Me MAHON 

We have had many foreign teams through t We Department of State. They can 
come from any place. The basic as sump tn on in any extension program is that the 
actual program development is a joint activity of the University and an associa- 
tion, government or corporation. We think the specific problem is met when we 
create a commi ttce representing both sides to develop the program and make very 
specific objectives. The more specific the better. Sometimes there is a general 
element which I cannot deny, On tin's basis, we have certain basic principles which 
will follow. First, the University must nake an educational con t r i but i on to the 
program. If we do not do that, we are only in the hotel business. Now, the con- 
tribution may be all of the instruction or it may be merely expert guidance in 

th**. selection of the instructors. In addition, we must pay the instructors and 

we do not split these wi th the other agency. The reason for that fs obviously 
to keep the focus on the education to prevent the use of the University's name 
by en t r ep reneur s . Many times in the year, in a week sometimes, somebody comes 
with the idea that he will put on the entire program, and all we provide Is space. 
WHEELED 

Before I begin my description of University College, I would like to point 

out that I am only a few months ahead of you in my learning about the College, 

about Rutgers University, and about New Jersey. I arrived and took this position 
on the 1st of July of last year. Therefore, I may refer some of your questions to 
my colleagues here, Professor Levine and Dean McMahon, who have preceded mo by 
many years and know much more about University College than I do. 
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University College is one of the si x undergr adua te colleges of Rutgers* 

It is the College for Adults, who attend on a part-time oasis and almost exclu- 
sively in the evenings. Our students are almost entirely matriculated, and all 
the work is done for credit toward bachelor degrees® The premises of the college 
are that adu 1 ts . because of their maturity and experience, should have a different 
approach to their instruction from full-time under gr adua te youths. There is an 
important and rapidly growing field of study in the United States concentrating 
on Adult Education* Indeed, there is a new word soon to be added to the dictionary 
known as androgogy, in contrast to pedagogy. Both Professor Levine and Dean 
McMahon are specialists in this field* They are both Professors of Adult Education 
in the Graduate School of Education. 

University College has approxina te 1 y d,OWi students* They are located in 
five c*vnpu S' cen ter s , in tho inner cities of five New Jersey cities* It has a 
separate, full-time faculty in 19 departments, in addition to which there are a 
large number, currently, around 300, part-time faculty members drawn from other 
universities and from professions in the comnuni t y-at - 1 ar ge. The campuses for 

the University College Centers arc, as Dean McMahon •“eferred to then, largely 
the campuses of other undergraduate colleges during the do/* In two ~*snces, 
we have our ov*i facilities for University College, where there arc no day schools 
in those common i t i es • Because this program is a rather traditional one, compar- 

able to regular under g rodua t e bachelor degree programs, and because we are some- 
what limited in tine, it might be better if we would now turn to your questions 
for the remainder of our time. 



question 
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At other universities I hear speak about 'university colleges* 1 . Does 
it mean the same* 

WHEELED 

Not Always; at iiutgers, yes. but at other institutions it depends, the 
term "University College" is used at i number of other institutions; but there 
are a variety of navies for adult degr ee-gr an t , ng colleges, depending on the in- 
s t i tut i on. 

QUESTION 



You have a difficult problem in operating adult classes* but I think that 
Ce youth of today have many facilities where they may study. I think that in 
another decade most youths will ha^'e a neighboring college in which to study. 
Today, people of ho or $0 years cf age did not have these facilities available. 



There seems to be a trend in the United $te*es for undergraduate education 
generally. The prognosis by experts in general education is that our young 
people are going to be dropping in and out of the university rather than taking 
a four-year program. Therefore, many of these people who have dropped out will not 
want to give up the occupational activities t he y have when they drop out. And vto 
Can see this as a substantially different kind of population than when we began 
University College 39 years ago. 

QUESTION 

What I understand about University College is that one is not dealing here 
necessarily with professional upgrading but in giving an opportunity for adults 
who are working, who are laborers, or who have other activities* to obtain a uni- 
versity e dues ti on • 

o 
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WHEELER 






I mentioned 19 Departments. I should specify that all stucients are 
required to take most of their work :n the liberal arts and specialize beyond 
that. In addition to which, probably half continue and receive their bachelor 
degrees in the liberal arts. 

In order for one to gain admission he must possess a high schcol education 
or its equivalent, in addition to which he must have a certain rank in his class. 

I myself must add that I am not comfortable wi th this. Many students have com- 
pleted high school work perhaps ten years before* They ought to be tested and 
interviewed in order to assess their abilities in addition to having the basic 
high school requirements. The majority of ou^ students are transfers from other 
colleges. At present, there is, and I have no specific statistics, a relatively 
high dropout rate at the end of the beginning year, which reinforces fry feeling 
the t wc should have interviews and testing as well as high school requi reven t s , 
There is no formal way other than their lack of success after admission. 

QUESTION 

In your system of admission, how do you determine which students to adm1t7 
WHEELER 

Historically, wc have used open admissions. Let me be specific, at the 
present time anyone, who has graduated in the uoper 3 /^ of his high school gradu- 
ating class, may be admitted. But academic standards must be maintained; and 
students are dismissed, ff they are unsuccessful. There is no difficulty insofar 
as time is concerned, We have laboratories on Wednesday nights, and on Saturdays. 
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Inasmuch as you are administrator's, I would like to elaborate somewhat on 
our problem, that is the sharing of laboratory facilities. It seems necessary 
to ne that central administration of the University must very clearly establish 
a policy that the facilities of the University belong to the university as a 
whole. This has not b^en generally true. 
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1. A Mutual Problem 



In the early planning stages of this exchange program, many of the 



towering issues of mutual concern were projected as topics worthy of serious 



attention by the participants. 

fhe Italians, for example, evinced considerable interest in what 'V.crican 



higher education was do in >3 to 31 ve stuoenls a greater role i n ins t i tu t i onal policy- 
making, Fresh in their memories were the prolonged student unrest of IJ6/-6J, when 
the conies ta tor i occupied 2 3 of the nation's 2d universities* The aftermath of 
that student insurrection was the cjovemment's decision l) to open the university 
doors to anyone completing high school, and ?) to create a Par 1 i cvnen t ar y Committee 
to draft a reform bill, to which this report referred earlier. 



the student protest movement but , prefer ab l y , m a broader context. Their primary 
concern was whether the higher education can involve the entire university community 
in the creation of a clinnce of civility and accountability. Accordingly, it was agreed 
to examine ways and means whereby more c^.umunicat ion may develop between students and 
teachers, inasmuch as the pressure for academic reforms has already sparked a movement 
in America! the return of professors to teaching students , and a renewed commitment to their 
institutions. In short, how do people within a university, made up of many students, 
teachers, administrators and non-academic personnel and of many races, creeds and interests, 
establish patterns of development tint are consistent with the goals of the university 
and each of its constituencies? 

Thus, when the Italian Rectors entered into dialogue with the American 
participants, there was a readiness for a deliberation of change, trends, directions 
and goals. - - Ed, 



The Americans were, likewise, interested in discussing campus disorders and 











2. Human Relationships* 

The primary, vital factor of education undoubtedly rests upon the 
interrelationships between the student and his teachers. This is especially true 
at Lht university level, where students are yo'uig people who already have acquired 
a general culture, have arrived at the age of initiative, and have entered the society 
of which they are an essential part. It is essential, therefore, that the university 
should aware of the aspirations and feelings of these young people, if it is to 
fulfill successfully its mission of discovering truth, not yet revealed and critically 
evaluating that which is already held to be known. 

As we all knew, attainment of culture is useful not only to the men of 
today, but also to those of tomorrow; and it is through its young students, better 
perhaps than in any other way, that the university can bring about that immediate and 
continuous contact between science and the reality of life, that is the stimulus 

and iud ispensable source of guidance to knowledge. Is it not perhaps from the need 
to satisfy the demands of life that thirst for knowledge, which drives all, even th - 
most humble, to seek culture, is by nature born in man? And could this culture be 
ac'- iired, or even sought, if we were not aware of these demands? And who, better than 
the young, can express these demands spontaneously and without pre-conceptions? 

Teaching, which is a reciprocal exchange of experience and knowledge among 
men, is imparted to others, and is, at the same time, received from others. Its formal 
expression lies in a two-way relationship: 1) the relationship between him who teaches 
and in teaching learns, and 2) he who learns, and in learning teaches. In this two-way 
relationship, all teaching has its roots. Its mechanism lies in a meeting of it. Inda, 



nevrr in a uni lateral act uf imp ositi on on others, not in a monologue withouL an 



*Rector Giuseppe Ermini’s paper is presented h *e in a condensed version. It was first 
read at Seminar I, Dialogue 1 on March 19, 197u, when it precipitated enthusiastic response. 
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intelligent and receptive interlocutor, nor in a discourse that does not 
precuppo.se a request for knowledge, either understood or manifest. 

Indeed t ere is no teacher whose personal experience lias not thoroughly 
convinced him of not only the usefulness but also the absolute necessity of 
this intimate dialogue between teacher and student! 

The C ont emporary Sc ene* With this as our premise, what can we say then 
about the human relationship that exists in practice between professors and students 
in Italian Universities? What can we <=ay about the teaching methods in use and, 
in particular, about the university lecture system? 

First, let me emphasize and call your attention to the wealth of meaning 
in the term "human,” included in the title of this dialogue to qualify cl e type 
of relationship which must exist between teachers and students. 

i am thinking of the autoirdsm and the precise and un.hangeablc play of the 
elements and forces that ensure the order of the physical uor Id in which vc are 
immersed as man; and 1 observe, on the contrary, how uncertain and variable in its 
effects is the relationship that develops ir. social life between man and man as 
a result of the dilfertnt and natural ly free personality of each individual, Since 
teaching is accomplished through a meeting of men and only in tnis way produces i f s 
fruits , it is easy to conclude that the relationship between teacher and student 
must be and remain "human, 1 ' a relationship of minds and of hearts: the teacher 
sensitive at all times to the variable and unforeseeable reaction of each student 
to his teaching, yet prompt to draw indications for the orientation of his lessons 
from every sign; and the student, intent on absorbing new knowledge, yet eager to 
ask what he feels he most needs, Fence, ve sense the importance of a scholastic 
structure and organization that n^t only permits but actually encourages such a 
human relationship, and the necessity of teaching methods that guarantee its fullest 
expression and draw from it the best p ssible results. 
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The R i j^id_i t y of Trcdit ion . If, with these convictions, we now look at the 
state of the university in Italy today, we cannot say, with a clear conscience, 
that conditions are exact ly as they should be. 

Our Italian universities operate within the limited confines of their 
autonomy, hemmed in by the traditions of a virtually single, nation-wide system, 
which entrusts its direction and operation almost exclusively to the decisions 
and responsibility of the teaching staff, and particularly to the full professors. 
Under the circumstances, little room is left to human relationships between 
teachers and students (which differ so greatly from place-to-place and from 
rogi on-t o-regi on) in the organisation of courses or in teaching methods. 

So, in practice, the forma 1 lecture in Italian universities, delivered in 
a subject previously selected by the professor, dominates all other forms of 
reaching. Nor is the situation very different in the field of scientific study 
and research, officially conducted in the greatest freedom within the individual 
institute by the professor and his assistants, and exceptionally even by students, 
but always in practice under the direction of the former. 

Our situation would be .uite different, if our universities at a certain 
moment in their history bad not broken away from the ancient tradition that had 
been theirs i o** centuries. 

In fact, if we open me ancient statutes of our universities as well as other 
documents of the medieval epoch and the early years of the modern age, wo find 
that, to r. large extent, the "University of Students," or the student body, in close 
c o 1 1 <ibor. t ion wit!, their teachers, was entrusted with the task of organizing and 
running university life, establishing its statutory norms, electing the rector 
and his counsellors iron among thensi Ives , advancing at times proposals for the 
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periodic calling or confirmation of professors, appuiuf iii-- r u ins i w I s t rat i vo and 
maintenance personnel, watching over the regularity of courses, uni maintaining 
Internal discipline. More directly, with regard to the tun inn;; methods followed, 
we note that the gr eat es t impor tance va s given -- alongside daily formal lecture-: — 
to seminars and debates. The former were aimed at a d' ux-r exaninat ion of points 
already touched upon in the lectures and often requested ) the students themselves, 
and the latter were run in the foim of public discus: \ i.j among students., among 
students and professors, and among professors for the purpose of dealing with and 
solving various questions and problems. These seminars and debates, in sec 
numbe l and in set periods of the academic year, were considered compulsory, as was 
the organization of special lectures to be given by the students themselves, 
f cl loving the models of their professors, and viewed ns useful practice in the 
teaching functio* s to which these students aspired. 

Nor is this all: according to the old statutes, the schedule of courses and 
the list of topics or points to be examined in these courses were in general co- 
ordinated by the students. Thus, in the documents of the period, we often find 
r ofeicnco to the fact that the teacher was held to develop his course ad libitum 
a ud len t iun , or as so pleased the students. As late as the end of the XVI Century 
and beginning of thcXVII, for example, at my quivers i ty of Perugia, on lecture 
days, teachers were required to "tenote palestra, *' that is, t ©debate publicly villi 
the other professors and students on questions and issues that were proposed, 
answering everyone "kindly, honestly and wisely." 

Nonetheless, these norms and traditions gradually fell into disuse, primarily 
because of the limitations on freedom of culture imposed by governments of the 
variou- principalities; and they disappeared altogether in the Napoleonic I'nivt rsilv 
ten of the last century, of which ve in Italy are the distant heirs. 
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1 lie Proper Rr^aJ._i_onship . Urns, l believe that when the student "protestors" 
of today demand a more direct participation in t he government of a university* 
and when they protest against teaching methods based exclusively on formal 
J ctures, and against what they call the "baronage" of the professors, vhnt they 
are really asking -- although they nay not realize it — is no iiioi e than a return 
to rlie ancient tradition of closer human relations within the university between 
siudencs and teachers, and consequently to more effective teaching and 

study methods that were once proper to our universities. So, seen in this 
light, their protests and demands in this regard do not seem unfounded. 

It is, however, necessary to move out of of the vague and general fogginess, 
in which, at least in Italy, the question has remained obscured for too long, and 
clearly say just how and within what limits the university situation of today 
ran and must be corrected, without indulging in harmful demagogy and without 
losing ourselves in the void jf abstract and conflicting ideologic.-. This is wlu»t 
1 ahall in closing attempt to do briefly, all the more so since, at least in ny 
country, neither the orientation of official circles nor that that of public 
opinion on this problem to be very clear, 

WiLhin the university community, various human fu :es» or university compo- 
nents, as they have also been called, namely teachers, students, administrative, 
technical and maintenance personnel, meet and live together with the same purpose 
of cultural and civil advancement. It is there 5 ore perfectly natural, a:,i at the 
same time, highly beneficial that each of th^se categories be in a political to make 
the most effective possible contribution to the life of the university, all partici- 
pating in responsibility for trie operation of the organism of which they are r. 
part. Hut it is also true that the preparation and the proper and recognized tas.<s 
of each group within this urgnnisn me so profoundly di.ihrcnt that a differentiation 
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in their respective functions is also logical and necessary if we are to 
arrive at a harmonious collaboration and juxtaposition of responsibilities and 
effort, such as to ensure that the university will achieve ends and avoid a 
situation in which so-called "co-operation 11 in the management of the university 
leads to an overlapping and confusion of attributions and acts, generating chaos 
rather than greater order. It is my conviction that to achieve this end in 
Italy we must follow the very simple road of rediscovering and reviving the 
ancient traditions of which J have spoken above >■- the traditions of that close 
relationship and joint responsibility between professors and students that were 
the secret of success of the Italian universities of the past* 

Jt is quite apparent that this will require a reform of present university 
structures, and, perhaps even more, the development of a new mentality of close 
human relations among all those who live within our universi ties* I also realize 
that this presupposes intelligence and good will on the part of everyone. Finally, 
and with deep convict iot , I am convinced that this goal can be reached only 

if everyone is persuaded that this is the road to follow. 



SEIECTEO KESP0NSE1 - KUfGddS 
AWKNKTHY 

'*v r ' colleagues are at a decided advantage over our guests in that tin: y 

tiav.: ha 1 a chanoo to read Professor Fmini's paj»r. On the other hand, you Rectors 
have not had an opportunity <v, n to read the thoughts of ny associates assembled litre. 

Yes, we have lead the taper and I br.e taken the liberty of asking Professor 
Irmni if I mip.ht nake ,iuc t a brief comment on his paper, by way of summary, 
bavhi.: e 1 *'- pap-, r read. He is kind enough to ny that this is agrceablt . 

ERfC 
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I think all of uo assembled here notice with inU rest that student, power was 
very much a reality at an earlier stage uf Italian university development. Wc also 
note with interest hr of. Kmini r 3 suggestion that progress might be made by rover-t- 
ing to ancient practices. The fact that University students in close coll ab oration 
with members of a faculty, were entrusted with the task of operating the institution 
is a method that would be warmly applauded by our students. Whether it would be 
applauded by our teachers is something else again. 

Professor Kmini 1 s paper stresses the importance of the human relations 
factor between students, faculty and administration. In order to provide an atmos- 
phere in which education may flourish, he further suggests that to restore such 
climate th' re would need to be a clear distinction between the roles, functions/ and 
powers of a faculty, and the rights of students. Now, in America, it seems to me, 
it is precisely at this joint that the problem is posed, at least for us. Who dr avis 
the lines of distinction? 

students in American universities are obviously unhappy over having the 
limits of their rights and responsibilities established by someone else. By the 
s a me toko n , f acul ty mo mbe r s are une asy ovt r s tude n t c no roach me. n ts on their s phe re uf 

control. So, the question, who draws the lines of distinction between these tbr^e 
groups, it seems to me, is a matter of reel concern in /vnericon higher education. 

Now, if I had read Professor trmini's paper before inviting kutgerc and 
Douglass college students to be participants, 1 would have included a full-time 
member of the faculty to he with us. We are not lacking in that category, however, 
fc r r vur participants this morning, Dean Clifford, is also a teaching member 

of o faculty, and a lecturer in sociology, Me is also a Oean who thinks like a 
f acu I t y member • 
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I havo asked each of the four Rutgers participants of this dialogue to 
sketch very briefly the functions of the office which he represents in the hope 
that a picture will emerge of the climate here at Rutgers with respect to the 
matter of inter-relationships between students and their elders, if not betters. 

The first person whom i shall call on is Dean Clifford, the Dean of 
S tu do nt Af f ai r s a t R u t g e r s Uni v e rsi ty . 

CLIFFORD 

Very quickly let me e>. plain just, what my role is at. the Univeisity. 

/ 

I assume that you have had sufficient discussion in other dialogues at 
the University so that you are aware wn have campuses at several different 
locations in New Jersey. At each of these campuses there is a Student Affairs 
Program under the direction and leadership of a Dean of Students. Ho in turn 
has working with him, both specialists and generalists, selected associates in 
such areas as financial aid, placement, student aid, counseling, housing and > 
residence, student activities, and college student centers. It is his responsi- 
bility tu work directly with his staff and with the students at those campus 
locations, to develop a student affairs program that is tailored to the person- 
a 1 i ty at d i nt e re sis of th o se s tudo ntr . 

’\v personal responsibility is Uni veiv.i ty-wido coordination of the total 
student affairs effort. To attempt to effect that coordination, we have what is 
called a Ptudent Affairs Cabinet on which sit the Dean of Students from each 
campus, including the evening college, representatives of the Graduate Schools as 

well as the chief Student Government Officer from each of uie locations. Jn 
addition, f n' purposes of communication, there are also laision representatives 
■ f the Prov jt T o Office, tho academic coordinator of the University a no of the 
Treasurer's Office, the financial coordinator of the University. 
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It may interest you to learn that I arn a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

T also sit with the Board of Governors at its regular meetings. Ity function 
there is to provide communication and understanding of onr broad program of 
student affairs. In addition, T also teach in our Graduate School of Education 
a course called ''special Issues in Higher Education, 11 a course which is currently 
addressing itself to issues of governance and student-faculty relations, our 
topic of today. 

The sociology course, mentioned by the Moderator, is a seminar on the 
"Sociology of Health and Illness," involving some of the efforts to project the 
University- into the community and to place enr students in field experiences. 

. ABERNF.THY 

How, T would like "to call upon r. student, Elliot Greenspan, who, just a 
week ago, laid down a position of, shall we say, prominence, if not power in the 
University. Mi’. Greenspan is the editor of our campus newspaper, n Targum. n I 
shall ask him to describe briefly his function as editor of the students' paper. 

GRKkNOPAN 

If I may, I wt/Qd like to discuss two of my roles: l) the duties of the 
editor, and 2) the responsibilities of the chairman of the Student Council committee 
on p r of c» s s or ev al u a t i on . 

1. The student newspaper on American campuses has had three functions: a) we, 
like most newspapers, ha/e tried to present + he news with some kind of balance- - 
objectivolv, with both sides of every issue reported; b) we have attempted to be 
mere than the medium of campus opinion, wherein students, faculty and administra- 
tion could be heard; and c) we have attempted to be * source, a means of campus re- 
form. Personally, J am frank to admit we have not done too wvll in the last 
area during the past year. 

A specific attempt has been made by the M Targum" staff to involve the 

o 

CRir-ty ni the student organization, hopefully to bring faculty and students 




into a closer relationship. May T add, the response from the faculty has been 
minimal. This was very disappointing to me . 

Last November, I spoke to the Faculty of Rutgers College in my role as 
Editor; and I made a very explicit appeal, urging professors to contribute to 
the paper, to submit book reviews, faculty opinion columns, and letters to the 
Editor. The response, as already stated, was very disappointing . experience 
with the faculty, in terms of involvement has been quite disappointing. 

2. Let me new explain our efforts to evaluate instruction at Rutgers College. 

Two years ago, a Student Council Committee on Evaluation of Instruction 
spent a few months di awing up ?n evaluation instrument or rating form to si rve 
in judging all instruction within the college, and then to process results in 
a computer run off. 

Wc expanded arid perfected our effort of the first year evaluation by 
repeating the process and by publishing this report for student use. The pur- 
pose of the evaluation, in my judgment, was to improve the quality of teaching 
within the college by revealing to professors the judgments c students an to 
their effectiveness in imparting knowledge, and 2) a u attempt v?as made to give 
students in the College maximal information on how their peers rate course 
offerings of each faculty member* The evaluation manual, is available to all 
students and is utilized during registration when they need to elect courser . 

I note several of you are interested in obtaining copies of the manual 
on evaluation of instruction. V.T* thall attempt to provide ea^h Rector with a 
copy before we adjourn this morning. 

CROC TV 

I an one f the operational Deans of Students, when Iban Clifford re- 
ferred to } n his comments. 

I have responsibility at Rutgers College for financial aid, the student 
health program, placement services, student counseling, and for this Student, 
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Center, in which we are convened } - - its operation and programs. The director 
or staff in charge cT each of the areas enumerated meet with me regularly to 
discuss ways of working together for a purposeful, unified program for students. 

In most of the areas mentioned, there are student-faculty committees 
that are responsible for formulating policies. One of these committees, for 
example, has to do with the residence program. The committee chairman is a 
student; and there are also three faculty members, three students, and the 
University administrators (without vote). The committee has responsibility for 
the dining halls, the residence halls, and for the staff in the Dean of 
Students Office. 

During the past year, one of the major concerns of the Reside nee 
Committee has been to review and propose policies by which eligibility to live 
in a residence hall was given to students in different categories and levels. 

More specifically, we currently have at this campus only 3*000 spaces in re- 
sidence halls. There were approximately h,000 student's requests fer space. 

Since there has been no possibility to increase the number of residence halls 
by next September, it will be a continuing problem of trying to decide which 
individual students among the lj,000 should have priority space. That policy 
statement was formulated by the student-faculty committee. Its proposed modi- 
fications will be reported by the Dean of the Faculty this afternoon to the entire 
faculty,to be cenv'ened in regular session. It is anticipated that the Faculty 
will endorse thefpolicy recommendation without amendment. 

In all of the other areas in which ny office lias jurisdiction there are 
similar s tudent-f acuity committees, each of which is illustrative of the modern 
approach in American higher education to foster student-faculty relations.' 
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ABERNETHY 

Vfe have left Miss Sue Bernstein to the last. She is President of the 
Student Government Association at Douglass College, the women 1 © liberal arts colleg 
ixi the University. Thus, she xs in a position to speak for her college. 



BERNSTEIN 

First, I should point out that student government at Douglass is best 
called cooperative government. It involves both faculty and students. 

The faculty at Douglass meets separately and is not open to the student 
body. Our Student Government Association is unlike that at Rutgers and 
Livingston Colleges in that it has jurisdiction in non-academic affairs and in all 
matters affecting the student body. In the area of academic affairs, it has 
direct control of academic honesty, 'ihe legislative body in our government 
association is the Assembly, consisting of students, faculty members and a re- 
presentative of the Dean of Students Office. Our Assembly has the power to 



* 

enact legislation within the limits of jurisdic tion given to the Association. 

If legislation is enacted.it is subject to review by the Doan of the College. 

In matters that do not fall within the jurisdiction of the Association, it has 
the power to recommend action lo the Faculty or to the Dean of the C-ollc g- . Cur 
^Assembly also allocates student activity foes in keeping with a program adopted 
for the year. Ibis year the fee is $17*00 per student. 

VJi'hin our Association are 30 to ho separate committees, the majority 
of which are student-faculty in membership. Students arc usually elected chair- 
men of the committees created by the Assembly. Wo also have student representa- 
tion on most of the committees created by the Faculty, such as tlu admissions '* 
committee, scholarship committee, and long range planning committee. These 
students are nominated by the Association and approved by the Assembly. 

We also have at Douglass a Judicial Board that is responsible for handlir. 
olatiens or of fens* $ such as cheating, stealing and lying. This Board 
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also has representatives of the Faculty and Administration. Because we have 
an honor system, which means that each student agrees to accept the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the regulations, accepting thorn in course, arid modifying 
them through due process when necessary, we have no proctors during examinations. 
Thus, a student may report himself or others do so, if there has been a violation 
of the regulations. The Judicial Board hears every case reported,! ndi viduall y • 
There are no established penalties or punishments in that the Judicial Board 
decides what it deems best in each instance. 

The decisions handed down by the Board are viewed as educational and 
individual. For example, some of the decisions require the writing of a paper.; 
it could be suspension from college; it could be expulsion; or it could be 
"no action. 1 ’ However, if suspension or expulsion is the penalty recommended, the 
Hoard's decision is always subject to review by the Faculty Council . If the 
Council does not concur, the case is turned back to the Board, in which case its 
decision is final- The student has, in event of appeal, the right to request the 
Dean of the College to review her case for a final judgment. 
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the re incuri/i college* 

i . 

111' Ji2 t,Jrc f> f t ho Res i dential Colley , Fhc Re si den Li il College is difficult 
to describe in a way that will help a reader imagine himself in it, for "ft" 
is no i , fJo statement of purpose, no list of academic nr social rules of the 
game, no catalog of courses, and no description of nedagocji ca 1 technique can begin 
to convey wha: the College is, what is the heart and life of it, or how being a 
student in i c is a special experience* 

People who come to the Residential College usually arc caught up in it* 

Caught up, ihay find themsc 1 vs s involved in it this way rand that, doing and try- 
ing, beginning and joining in* Tin*, world of people, individually carjht up and 
CaUjIit up together, is the Residential College in its uncapturablc essence,-* • 

The College is no bifurcation of life, hut rather an invitation to people to dis- 
cover themselves in the everyday world and in the usual workings of formal cduco- 
t i on , here enveloped by th 2 ever yday v f or l d • 

A lesson of the first years of the Resident!}! College's life is that there 
are various paths to wi s dorp, countless byways for healthy intellectual activity, 
and room enough in a con loir po* cr y college for a person to - cover both himself 
and a full life, and d 1 this happens best when it happens together* 

The Residential College Idea . Tha He si den : i 0 1 College attempts to overcome siiie and 
irnper sonali t y of nul t i -uni vor s i t y while, at :ho same time, thriving on its diverse 
potentialities. It is a small, four-year liberal arts college in th middle of 0 

*Gurfhg their scheduled visit to The University of Michigan, the Italian Rectors 
were provided an opportunity to meet informally wi th Dean James H, Robertson and 
selected members of the Residential College faculty for a mixture of serious dis- 
cussions about educational i s«'Jv? Jn general and atout the Residential College in 
particular. This summary description of the Residential College was excerpted from 
two documents supplied by Dean Robertson, These are a) the latest Issue of A Suppl c- 
roe n t of the Announcement of ihc College of l i t er a t ure, Science and t he A r t s } 1 j J 0 - 7 1 
and b) M Thc Fourth Annua! Report of the ResTdcnTfa 1 College, October, I y 70 « 11 
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cosmopo I i l ors university and city* The College tries to h its students the 
e I bow -room they need to explore the v;orld of ideas and to examine thcmsolve.s 
oiid, in the process, experience u substantial and satisfying educ a ti on . > *. e 

A curr ? cut urn of intellectually provocative courses is the basis of formal 
education in the Col Icon, These courses are taught ••• where the instructors 
who teach then have offices* The building... provides an pie room andcomfort for 
both formal and informal education: conversations among students (sometimes with 
the inclusion of faculty) and ideas encountered in class and, often, using such 
ideas and concepts to get at new ones* Education in the Residential College, there- 
fore, is not merely a compar tment ; rather, education is coextensive with the people 
experiencing it, and these include faculty as well as students* 

The Students * The College very deliberately selects a freshman class that is, in 
its abilities, a cross-section ofa typical freshman class in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, and, in the process, the College tries to admi t as 
diverse o class as possible* Fur ther^ore , since the Residential College does not 
wont to admit more students than can be absorbed into its program, admissions prac- 
tices are cautious regarding number# 

Ftie Residential College hopes, to graduate students wbo have been able to be 
independent and who use their independence with consideration of others* The faculty 
and administration, to this end, provide what help and advices they can. aiming to be 
fraternal rather than paternal* The College docs not see itself in l oco parentis but 
assumes, rather, that respons i bi 1 i ty must be given before it is likely to be accepted 
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The Facu 1 ty . The members of the faculty of the Residential College hold joint 
appointments ir- departments of the College of Literature, Science, end the Arts 
and in the Residential College. The faculty is a body of people inte r ested in 
teaching undergrade ates in conditions that allow innovation end relatively small 
dosses. Usually, an instructor vn 1 1 teach for a term or two or three in the 
Residential College, then return full-time to his department and to research, per- 
haps coming back to the Residential College seme future term. Consequently, al- 
though the college is small, there is a good deal of variety in the teaching staff 
end, therefore, in the ideas the instructors bring with them. 

The Community . The Residential College community tries to give people room to change, 
and the community is people who maintain the College in continua 1 change toward the 

go o d . . • , 

The Residential College community is foremost an intellectual community and 
after that a paroonal cornnunity. It tends not to limit pco >1 e but rattier to drav,> 
out of them what and who they con be, from the intellectual to the persona!. The 
community is co-ex tensive with the College, and community, essentially, is being 
able to do more together than one can do alone* 

The College Curriculum , The Residential College's curriculum is not a string of 
courses to finish the education of the young gentlemen or lady, no irreducible body 
of information minimally necessary to the '’educated” man. Rather, the courses in- 
vite attention to intellectual practices and traditions that are likely to qi ve o 
student perspective on himself and his world so that, discovering the po ten t i al i i i os 
given to him, he can prepare to enter this world in some way satisfying to bin, Ihe 
shared responsibility of everyone in the fashioning of the Residential College and 
in its continual ^onewo 1 , not the core curriculum alone, reach toward this goal. The 
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courses. therefore, need to bo '/owed in the context of t he whole life of the 
C Mtro, Though eac.i of thorn is a discrete experience with the focus of its 
own# encn and all, because the Residential College > > r e si den t i a 1 , enrich the 
ov^ryld/^ non-accdor :i >' milieu < nd deepen \ l m * om^nuy, 

G r cdu a ti o n Requ j ro ne r* t s : G- a do a Men requirements new in force ore as follow*: 

A student needs to ^r-rnnl o •. e -'j2 ; r * * *. < f ‘ ork ♦ at lease 1? of which am 
residential Go Mere courses, at some time . • • before ^/u'-do 1 ', Those courses 
need vo include: 



1, f resin 1 an Seminar 

2 , An a r t s p r a c t i cu n 

3a foreign !^p ju-y ; i through the readings course 

b, Three neural science courses* two of then in one uep- trrent,,*, one of 
them a lub co.'rse, 

f* Independent study i highly re common Jed , but not required for degree, 

w Three 5 c c i ' 1 sci^nc % •, , including two courses in one department - n d 



a t ?1 ird course i n t'^on t , and tb.ee bu'pjni t Jos course , includ- 

ing two courses in one doparW‘?nL so- 5 jj third course in another deportment* 

/• A concentration program chosen from among regular Literature, Science and 
tf a Arts and Residential College programs, or ' an i ndi vi duo 1 i zed concen t r at ion 
in tc.e Residential College, 

8, finally, a student's 0''cr-all average must be *V or better in both his con- 
centration program and in 'is lotal course work, and he will need to have 
completed at least 8^ hours outside his concentration work* 

The Freshman Progr am, Freshmen usually elect a program of four courses each term. 

Ihc selection of specific ccur ses is made with the student's academic adviser. 
Students elect their First tern Core IdO Freshman Seminar, and three other courses-* 
one cf which should probably be a foreign language. 
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r orei qn larigtnp . The College views proficiency in a foreign language as an 
intellectual instrument of the highest value as will as an intellectual objec- 
tive in its own right, Upor. admission most students will have had several years 
of preparatory study in one of che foreign languages taught in the Residential 

t 

College --French, German, Russian, Spanish, or Italian-- and a few will already 
have achieved profi r* cncy • • • .Whatever a student's level of skill, he mjy follow 
either of two paths to acquire proficiency: he maydect an intensive (double) 
course in his language in *he Residential College, or he may pursue his language 
at a traditional pace in the language department in the College of Literature, 

Science and tie Arts, In either event, he must pass a proficiency examination in 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, or Italian soviet {mo between his adni ^sion in 
to the College and ihe middle of his senior year. 

T he Freshman Seminar, Required of each freshman during his first term, this seminar 
is conducted In twelve-student sections, each meeting independently under the direc- 
tion of o faculty member of full stanoing in the College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts and the Residential College, Each seminar may be viewed as nearly e course 
in itself Inasmuch as it explore: a number of books--some of them "great "- - $e le c ted 
by the instructor with sole reference to the principle that he dee^s their study an 
orientation to the kind of thinking expected of serious students. Each instructor 
does, however, accept two propositions that bring some things in common to each sec- 
tion, First, he is expected to address himself to his readings as a generalist mov- 
ing beyond the confines of one academic discipline or speciality. Second, he is ex- 

i 

pected to call for a more customary amount of written work and to examine this work 
with an eye to its quality as En^ish expression as well as to its subject matter, 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Residential College^ 

A Faculty Commi ttee AppraisaJ 

Student Numbers * The Student body of the Residential College now (October 1970) 
numbers 742, Our entering freshman classes have been as follows: September, 

1967: 217; September . 1968; 251; September, 1 969 J 238$ and, September, 1970: 275* 

Total adnisslons to date come to 931. Of these, 239 have left the College for 
varying reasons. Some have been asked to leave because of unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship; several dozen have left the University (many temporarily) of their own accord; 
the largest single group have transferred to other units of the University (approxi- 
mately 80), This spring we expect to graduate from the Residential College approxi- 
mately 120 students from those vA^o entered four years ago. Since additional members 
of the first freshman class will be earning degrees ’n LSA, the percentage of 
graduates will be over 60%, The national average is somewhat below 50%, 

Of the 742 Residential College students, some 575 reside within the College 
complex in East Quadrangle, Freshmen and sophomores are expected to reside there; 
aheartenlng number of juniors and seniors have chosen to do so,.,, Partly as o result 
of this, approximately 170 non-Resi den ti a I College students also live in East 
Quadrangle, We note with interest, however, that a number of juniors, after having 
lived in apartments last year, have returned to spend their senior year in the College, 
In the next year or two we hope to have East Quadrangle fully occupied by Residential 
Co 1 lege s tuden t s , 

With the physical plant of the College now virtually complete, we have living 

*This section of the report of the Residential College is an excerpted account of 
its present condition and prospects. "The Fourth Annu 1 Report" of the College 
was prepared by a faculty research gi jup under the general supervision of krofessor 
Theodore Newcomb, Associate Director of the Residential College, 
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accommodations, much varied In kind, for 750 s tuden ts*** • Future freshman classes 
should be adjusted In size so as to k^ep the total student body under 1000, Be- 
yond that figure the mportnnt advantages of a small community, upon which the 
College has capitalized, may be endangered* 

Character of the Student Body * The profile of the Residential College student 
body Is unavoidably skeved somewhat, however, by the nature of the enrollment 
process* Only those are enrolled who opt for it. Although the number who do so 
has aNays greatly exceeded the number of available slots# the process of partial 
self-selection does tend to screen out students with interests of certain kinds! 
those who do not plan to follow a four year undergraduate program; those appre- 
hensive about the College‘s educational experiment atl on ; its somewhat stlffer cur- 
riculum; Its higher expectations for individual responsibility for learning; or 
those who prefer the anonymity possible In themuch larger College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts.*,. 

Ongoing research continues to confirm the conclusion that Residential College, 
students tend to resemble donors students more closely than they resemble other 
LSA students In Intellectual dispositions, In having similar preferences for in- 
dependence, and In Intellectual and personal openness* Research reveals further 
that the Residential College students have a marked tendency to adoDt esthetic 
and creative approaches to learning* 

T he Residential College Faculty . Faculty members In the Residential College hold 
appointments in some academic department of the College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts, or. In special cases, In other units of The University of Michigan, This 
mode of joint appo I n tir»en t continues to create some problems kit ft remains an Im- 
portant principle of the College, protecting and insuring the high quality of 
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of Instruction In Residential College classes. Those attracted to the Residential 
College from among the Michigan faculty, are often those likely to be more experi- 
mental in tercper, anxious to develop closer, more intensive relations with under- 
graduate students. As a consequence of this self-selection, the faculty sre deeply 
committed to good undergraduate education, innovative in spirit, willing to give 
freely of their time outside of the classroom* 

Facul ty Members . Fcr the Fall term, 1970 , there are 85 persons holding teaching 
appointments {mostly part-time) in the Residential College* In the Winter term, 
1970-71, that number will drop to approximately 70, because of the nature of our 
curric *urr., which happens to require more faculty in the farl term..,. 

Many faculty members, once having taught in the College, usually take much 

t 

satisfaction in remaining a member of the College community, even during a subse- 
quent term when they have no teaching appointment within it. They continue to be 
active on College cc\?cni ttees, in the Informal life of the College. Many University 
faculty members having no official connection with the College participate in its 
intellectual life by giving special lectures aniinformal seminars, by sponsoring 
independent study projects, by giving informal counseling,.,. 

Class Size . Small class size is a value the Residential College has sought to pre- 
serve, but the growth of the College, and the changes arising in the College curri- 
culum, have made It difficult to maintain the >maltness of classes for which we 
have striven* Closeness and informality fn s tudent-facu I ty relations, intensive 
foreign language instruction, and thoughtful evaluation of student work demands 
smal 1 cl asses, • , , 
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Surynary of Student_Inte r vi ev-s. While satisfaction with their Residential College 
experience in general is relatively high, satisfaction among students with the 
core curriculum is strikingly iow. The source of this dissatisfaction seems not 
to rest with the basic retionale of the core curriculum or with the faculty avail- 
able to present it but rather wit*i the specific Implementation of the concept In 
a sot of required courses. The required nature of the curriculum together with 

the experienced inadequacy of nany of the courses themselves has led to student 

\ 

discontent and di senchantment. « •• 

...The Residential College as a whole is characterized by a great deal of 
student freedom and responsibility and this finds expression in the individual 
courses as well, where students are often able to work independently in areas 
of their special interest. Yet the required nature of the curriculum is often 
viewed by students as inconsistent with the entire spirit of the college and 
thus becomes a point of contention •• • 

Curriculum Oe ve lopmen t . Curricular matters are of the first Importance; they are 
therefore constantly under discussion, and constantly undergoing change. We 
would not have it o therwi se. * . • 

Since all students In the Residential College now pursue the B.A. or the B.S. 
degrees some concentration program is essential for each. ..A small but significant 
number of students pursue concen trat ions tailored to their individual needs under 
the direction*/ faculty members specially enlisted for that purpose. In this 
endeavor, again, small size permits what we thir.k to be a rather high degree of 
success and satisfaction. 

Oppor tunf t 1 es for independent study have been one of the overriding values 
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of the Residential College from its inception. To advance this objective we 
have encouraged and supported a host of independent study courses, under the 
direction of faculty members both within and without the College. To date, 
some 193 independent study courses have been applied for, some 145 completed, 
with 16 still in progress. Our experience with this program has been mixed, 
but generally happy. Fo, many students the task of developing an independent 
study unit for approval, and pursuing it without continuous supervision, is an 
intensely valuable experience. It is often observed that some such students 
do more reading, writing, and Careful thinking than normal courses would demand..., 
The Residential College in Tinrc of Special Stress . So much attention has been 
recently focused upon disorder, conflict, and turmoil of different kinds on Ameri- 
can college campuses that, it is well to ask what response the Residential College 
made to last spring's turbulence on our campus?. .Over much of the campus buildings 
were closed, classes disrupted, windows broken, individual students and faculty 
members (on both sides) threatened and disturbed. In the Residential College at 
that time an overwhelming majority suppor ted--af ter lengthy and heated discussion 
in formal and informal community meetings -- the demands of the black students and 
faculty. As an institutional unit the College spoke in their behalf, and acted in 
their behalf by stopping formal instruction fn the building. Many have noted tnat, 
if formal instruction stopped, informal learning progressed, at a rate and intensity 
rarely reached in quieter times. Vhat was most interesting, however, was the con- 
trast between the atmosphere in the Residential College at that time, and that In 



(*Ouring the week in April, precisely when the Italian Team arrived in Ann Arbor, t!>e 
University experienced a major demonstration, initiated by tho B.A.H. (Black Action 
Move men t )--ed. notej 







other quarters of the University. Although sharp and heated debate continued 
che College experienced no disorder, no viotence or slightest threat of ft. 

Unhappy members of the College there were -- but the civility andcfecency of 
relations have probably exceeded those of normal ci rcums tai ce s , while elsewhere 
the reverse was true.... 

Problems of S t udent Evaluatio n. One consequence of our present methods is that 
Residential College student transcripts, although containing a great deal of 
information about the quality of the work done, do not lend themselves to stati- 
stical treatment, do not neatly fit the categories traditionally employed by 
graduate and professional schools, and other institutions, for the screening of 
applicants for admission, awards, and the like..., 

A number of colleges have begun to employ pass-faii systems of different 
sorts, and receiving institutions have been obliged to make some adjustment in 
their techniques in consequence. Wh a t the ultimate outcome will be, for all 
parties, is unclear; there may have to be some give on both sides#... 

Wiatever difficulties are encountered do not come unanticipated by faculty 
and students? the entire community has been made fully aware of these difficulties 
and has discussed them at extraordinary length. After such discussion the College 
community has repeatedly reafff r n>ed its determination to maintain a system of evalu- 
ation honestly believed to be more conducive to good learning end self-directed 
growth. . .* 

Mow are honors to bo awarded if at all, and how are fair judgments to be made 
when Residential College students and non-Resi den tl al College students compete for 
scholarship awards, financial assist^cc, and the like? These are rec*ly tricky 
issues; to find solutions that are at once f.Sr to all concerned, ard still do not 
compromise the avowed principles of the CoHege, is not easy .... Future controversy 




^ this sphere, however, is surely to be anticipated. 
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Problems of College Governance , The three-year K s tory of the College in com- 
munity governance justifies the mutual confidence on which it rests.... This 
** 

sense of social respons ? bM 1 t y has depended upon a delicate batance of authority, 

and Us exercise, among the students, the faculty, and admi ni s trator s fn one 

sphere, and in another, between the Residential College as a v^iole ^id the College 

of ISA as its parent uni tn.. The second of the two balances mentioned above, there- 
* 

fore, might best be protected neither by tightening controt, nor by separating the 
units, but by lubricating the joints between the two. Lubrication may be a happy 
step before friction creates too much heat. 

Concluding Remark . Not all our efforts have been fruitful as we had hoped--but on 
the whole we think the experiment to date has proved successful from the point of 
view of our students and faculty of course, and, we hope, from the poii.. of view 
of the University os a whole. Judgfng from the steady stream of inquiries d 
visits from faculty and administrators and students from all over the country, 
this College is serving as a model for undergraduate experimentation nationally.** • 
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VII. MISCELLANEA 



INTERCHANGE OF 5TIJ3ENTS A'.J iViCULTlf MEMBERS BETWEEN ITALIAN AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
I. Devo lopr'ien t in the Social Sciences* 

I should say, to begin with, that I cannot pretend to be expert on 
exchanges* I have not personally been involved i n any student or faculty 
exchange fro nr an between Italy and the Uniter- j tales, nor have I myself had 
an opportunity to teach or to study at an Italian university* My knowledge 
is, therefore, second lionu ^ derived Irom reading and from conversations with 
social scientists in both countries who have (jreatcr experience than i wpth 
the problem. It is, however, a subject in which I am much interested and 
about which I would like to learn more. but 1 must ask you to excuse me ii 

t 

sore of what I have to say should appear to you inaccurate* 

In many respects, the problems are the same in t he social sciences 
as in other fields; but it seems that the encouragement of a greater flow of 
stuhnts and faculty between Italy and the United States may be both more 
difficult in some respects-- and in other respects more promising --in the 
social sciences than in virtually any other academic field. 

Let me start with the difficulties. The major problem, on the /vneri- 
can side, is that there are relatively few social scientists with a special 
interest in Italy-- a professional interest. Histtry, to the extent that it 
can be considered a social science, is th« ex cep t ion-- but if one considers 
^ 'die central social science disciplines of sociology, economics and political 
science, one can name only a small handful of men whose research and teaching 
^ os to do with things Italian, One consequence of this fact is that aside 
iron those fortuiatc individuals raised in l t a I i an- speak i ng families, there 
are few foirican social scientists who know Italian and who might bo capable 
of teaching in an I to I ion university. As a language, taught in /verican uni- 
versities. Italian unhappily ranks 1 below such other languages as french, 

*A great variety of topics were discussed the Washington Seminar on April 13, 

1970. Professor Donald Bl&ckrr.er of M.I.T. ~ - Co-cha i nnan of the Council for 
rn l/^l'uropean Studies, consisting of representatives from eight American uni vers i t i esn r> 

* 1 \i V v i t h prog rans it. European Affairs. Dr. Blackrcer’s condensed paper follows. - /CHJ 
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i'v'an, incni sn and Russian in popularity. m second consequence or ;he 
scarcity o senior so- iol scientists concerned with Italy is of course a 
corresponding scarcity of younger ones-- deficiencies of this sor i tend to 
perpetuate thcrr.se Ives from generation to generation, 

to strike a nor e hrreful note. However ? this situation seems quite 
c I early to hove been changing for the bettor in recent years. for a variety 
of reasons, some concerned with events in Europe and some wi 1 3 a trends in the 
/vierican academic world, there has in recent years been e considerable re- 
viva* of interest in European affairs among social scientists of all oiscip- 
lineSi I know per sonally ab^ut a dozen young political scientists unci socio- 
logists, for .*xa:ipl*, who have chosen to write doctoral di sser to t i ons on some 
aspect nr* Italian political a no social life within the last three or four 
years. I on sure there are many more whom I ho not know. The r e young and 
well trained social scientists^ together wi th the professors who stimulated 
their interest in Italy, are the nucleus of a small community of people who 
may potentially be available for exchange or r angc-men ts in the years to come* 
fhey will be likely, moreover, to awaken in others a similar interest in Inc 
Italian scene. 



U r >t let us 1 r ' )k briefly at th > other side of the coin, the situation 
confronting l lie serial sciences in Italy itself. Italian universities have not, 
it must wC said, been ho? pi tabic to the dev: 1 or men t of Modern social science. 
The reasons tor this arc obviously comj. l ox and you know and under stand 1 1 • o n 
far better than I can hope to do. I realize that the question is not on 1 y a 
complicated but also a controversial one and I do rot intend to enter into the 
merit* of tha case. ,.1iat I can ; -vy with sore confidence is that the possibi- 
lities of exchange at the faculty level i n the social sciences will be ex- 
ccedi n 1 / li fted until such tine as Italian universities ore able to create 
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political science os they, w ' a noing taught nr *l only in the* Ini ted States bu L 
in nany other ports of the world, as far as 7 an aware there is only one 
pro r;ri.r,i in the social sciences in Italy in whi eh a substantial number jf 
Kr-ericen professors neve par t i ci p oted on o regular basis-- this is the program 
r *f graduate training in economics^ sociology and political science developed 
in Milano Torino and Ancona under the auspices of the joint I to 1 i an -/v.ier i can 
cc.'ir .1 * 1 1 e c? called CO $ P 0 S . Co:ri to to per 1c Scienze Foiitiche e Soci a l_i_. These 
programs have* as you knew, been established outside the regular university 
framework. \ 



k'he opp'or tuni tes lor sending /xr.erican professors and students to 
Italy to participate in teaching programs have been rather 1 ini ted, a 1 though 
it m a / be hoped that the university reform will steadily improve the situation. 

#ts mentioned earlier, tnerc are likely to be o growing rather than a declining 
number of Aver i cans interested in conducting research projects of one sort or 
another i n I La 1 y . 

dut what of traffic in the other directions At the professor level, 
the number has been limited for the reasons men tic d above to a very f err 
distinguished scholars like rj rofessor Sartori of F- renze in Political Science 
and Professor Fizzorno of Ancona in sociology. At the graduate lovely the 
number has undoubtedly been cons i dcrabl e , but I do not have any li jures. If 
data are available on the number of Italian students studying in this country ' 
at the under yradua to and graduate levels, I would be interested in seeing them. 

My suspicion is that there nay be quite a few in economics-- since the demand 
for skilled cconomi s Is is relatively high --but rather Pew in political science 
and sociology. On the other hand, one can get generally better training in 
economics in Italy than in the other two fields. In any event, the question 
merits research and sow thought as to ways in which the flow of Italian 

o 

. par t i cu 1 or 1 y graduate students, to the United States could be increased 
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'this could be one way to speed up the growth of the social sciences in Italy 
itself. 

hot mg sav, finally, ttvt the social science coarnunity in this country 
is genuinely concerned with problems such as these. As one i 1 lustration j I night 
went i an an organization that will shortly come into existence. Called the 
Council for European Studies, it is being created by social scientists and 
historians from eight of the leading American universities in European Affairs 
m :n effort to improve the quality of our research and training programs in 
this field. As i: happens, Professor Raymond Crew and 1 are its co-chairmen 
for the first year. Among the activities this group proposes * o is 

to help find oppor tun i ties for promising younger European sen M 
and do research and receive graduate training in this country; k our 

j‘i -sources are limited, we hope to be able to provide funds to .* is 

process. VAi would like also to find ways to assist in getting ns to 

teach in European universities. I h pe that Professor Crew ai a 

chance to talk with some of you in greater detail about wavs in a unci 1 

which is the first organisation of its kind to be specif ical i with 

the development of social science research and trail, ing on and can 

be useful in the Italian context. 
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UxOJCCT rjITI.iUS:; 

A, Commission's Report on *'Uni versi ty Project"* 



One of flic most important undertakings of the Commission during its 
many years of cxistenc* r one which should have I*_-ly-wide Tong- 
range effects --was carried out during this year of great linaneial 
hardship: the University Project, which had consisted of a visit to 

the United States of an Italian team of six University Rectors, 
three professors and the Secretary of the Conferenza dei Ref tori, 
for a period of one month, and of the return visit of an American 
team cf six, of which only one was a University President, but two 
others were to play an important role, being members of a recently- 
established Council on European Studies which would be responsible 
for planning exchanges between American and European universities 
and trying to iron out difficulties. 

The visit to the United States had been very successful, as borne 
out by t he report by the President of the Conferenza dei Ret tori, 
Professor Alessandro Facdo^who had taken part in it. It appeared 
th at although several members of the team had already visited the 
United States, none hid really Had an opportunity to .tody and 
discuss in depth the American university system which only this time 
had been learned and unde i t ood properly. In his report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Professor Faedo emphasized the many 
positive aspects which the team, nad observed in American universities 
and made recommendations for the adoption of certain systems and 
procedures in Italy, 

The return visit by the American team had taken place in June and 
had lasted fifteen days. The team was enthusiastic about the re- 
ception found at each university included in the itinerary, the 
universities being those whoso Rectors had par t i r i T>nt ed in the U.S. 
phase of the project. 

The Italian program had ended in Rome in coincidence with plenary 
sessions of the Conferenza dei Rettori to which the American team 
v-s introduced, and culminated with a meeting devoted to concrete 
proposals for 1 1 ali an-Arr.eri can exchanges. 



* v tveerrt of import, Prepared for the C<- . h s si one Americana Per 
CL l Scenbi Cuiluraii Cor. L' Italia, it* a, by the Standing Conference 
of \cctcrsof Italian Un i vj r s i i i 's , Convened in <o i? , June ?», )p7-h 




C. RPFORT O'!; THE VISIT OF A DELEGATION OF I TAIWAN HECTORS AND UNIVERSITY 
FI 1C HESS ORS TO THi-: UNITED STATES * 



Fv> 7 \ March l£ to April 15, 1970, -a delegation of Italian Rectors and 
Univi.'i-wi ty Professors visited some American universities under the auspices 
of the Department r *f State to discuss Kith U.3. experts the most, inportant 
aspects of both American ana "tali an university life. 



r > 



The Italian delegation was conjvjc^d of: 

prof. Allessandro Fnedo - Rector of the University of Pisa and 

r 

President nf the Perraarr i-c Conference of 
Italian Ur ii v e r s i ty Fie c tc r s ; 



F ref, T i t o C a r n ac. i rd 



Prjf. Mario Holla 



0: i . Pr o f. G i use ppe K r m i n i 

Fr of . Gus t a v o Vi gn oc chi 
] Yof . Gi „ ppe Vaccaro 



Rector of Ur 3 University of Bologna and 
7loc-i resident of the Permanent Conference 
of 1 1 a 1 i a n mi ve r . i ty Re c t or s ; 

Rector of the Urn! v» rsily of Pavia and 
General Secretary of the Herman’.. Confer- 
ence of Italian University Heelers; 

Rector of the- University cf Perugia, for nor 
M inis try of Publ i c Ins 1 r u c t i on ; 

Rector of the University of Modena; <♦ 
Dean of the School of Engineering of the 



U n i ' o r s i t y o f R one ; and 

Frof. Pietro Frini - Full professor of History of Philosophy 

o f the Uni vc r s i ty of R one ; 



* This is a translation of the R* port, prepared by Prof. Allessandro Facd' 
iVosidont of the Permanent Conference of Italian University Rectors fer present 
lion during the Final Session of Phase II of the University Exchange Project 
convened in Home on June 2h, 1970. IVesent, in addition to all members if tlv 
o finding Conference of Rectors of Italian Uni versi tit s, vnre the six American 
Participant; : Profs, Blacknci , Grew, H« i>;» , Fane, Thiene and Wilker.o. 
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The Italian delegation bad tho opportunity to study the str icture 



and r i ^ration of some American state arid private institutions. In this report 
1 shouli ].i>c to discuss the more important, problems that have a bearing i" 



Italian uni ve r s i ty r o f o r m . 

1 . If g a i He c ogni ti on of 11 . S . Uni ve r s i ty Do grces ♦ 

Jr i the U.5.A., university degrees awarded by the various institutions 
do not have any legal value ; an examination of the level oi preparation of a 
student during his university studies is ascertained- - for those who want to’ 
enter a particular profession --by state board accrediting examinations (some 

i 

■'if which are administered at the federal level). 

Thoss examinations are quite difficult ar.d comprehensive . they include 
a great numb', r e r b sts prepared by experts vdin are ab. e to evaluate the 
seriousness ar.d the extent of the candidate's jrol v usicnal preparation. 

'JlicSt tests are usually graded by a computer: for this reason and be- 
cause cf Hie number of subjects covered by the examination the possibility of 
error is almost nil. Moreover, this procedure permits a simultaneous examina- 
tion of a large n ir.be r of candidates with an arbiter-- the computer --that 
d- os not acc-'i t special recommendations . 

fime professions do not require state examinations; a young man's 
future ni.;h s , lb refere, depend exclusively on his qualifications and on tuc 
ty} e cf studies w! ich he has chosen and pursued. 

In Italy, u ;o to the recent liberalization of the plans of stop/, dis- 
cussion uf t h* doliticn of legal * e cognition for university degrees can no 
longer be post* -ned. Tne new proposal to establish state oxani riati ons--which 
night als ' ■ \ > put to candidates v:ho do not have a university degree --would 
be a gu.it* =ti*‘C uf seriousness arid inpart j ality. 
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[lore arc some of the advantages phis new procedure would have: 

a) Instead of studying fcr a piece of legal paper, a student 
can obtain a different order of instruction in harmony v.it-h 
his own skills and in function with the career opportune ties 
offered to him by society j 

b) Some compulsory subjects would be abolished on the grounds 
that they are outmoded and the students could choose to 
study different subjects which now seen more suitable to 
choir needs. 

If tlie legal value of the present university degree were maintained 
and the j Ians of study (under law r ‘7.0) were simultaneous! v liberalized, those 
students v:hc merely wanted legal recognition of a degree, would select only 
trio easiest courses whether or not they wore useful nr ] meaningful. 

I he attempt of university teachers to withhold authorization for now 
pians of study night create serious problems and be used as a pretext for 
some teachers to reject study projects of genuine scholarly value that they 
might lor some reason consider a threat to their own academic prestige J 

c) the faculty could well devote itself to more effective and 
valid methods of teaching, and more effectively help those 
students who are seriously motivated to further their studies. 

d) The university will be continually stimulated to provide more 
adequate professional preparation bv keeping up with scientific 
and technical advancement and not waiting for a n doux ex nachina" 
to change the curriculum. In fact, oily by abolishing the h gal 
value of university 'k green, can kg give the university full in- 
doper.de ire in heading, otudent interest and appreciation of 
studies and research c an ir. m eased through the contr i b j ti ■ 

of the opinions of visiting professors. 
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T believe that the provisions which have been mde f cr the .liberalisation 
of Law fi 7 J 10, which will be included in the reform, could be better exploiter! if 
die legal value of the '"laurea 11 were abolished. Our opinion i a based exclusively 
on consideration of the greater advantage that wilt racer re to future generations 
through the guarantee of increased social justice instead of what passes today 
as more acceptable or popular. 

A bright young man. without sufficient economic means , can better ex- 
ploit his natural gifts if university studies are liberalized so that he C3n 
be tie r demons! rat , h i s ow n talents. 

Instead, the over-all uniform planning of university degrees at a 
national level puts all students on exactly the same level once they have 
received the degree, leaving unaltered the socio-economic differences that an 
open course of studies night radically change . 

2 . Varying levels of the University Degrees in the IMP, A . 

In the L’.f.j there are three levels uf uni versa ly degrees: 
rirst degree (bachelor's Degree) (lower than our usual degree) with which, ex- 
cept in medicine, one can enter a certain number uf professions. In this case one 
may study for the next degree immediately or postpone it even for several years 
(sen 6 below) . 

Second degree (Master's Degree), the equivalent- of a good Italian I sure a , with 
which one can enter all professions at any level. This degree is awarded after 
err? or two years >f further s tuch . 

To obtain tVsc two degree: , tl:e silent chooses with a wide margin uf 
free den his ov;n plan of study. Fact course represents a certain number of credit: 
It is necessary to obtain a t,tal number of 3>31 credits to obtain the degree. 
Third IVgrce (j-h. T \) , which rcjrc'onts - certain advancement in scientific r< - 
search in <xtrer;e1v specialized areas. It is awarded culv after the candidate 

:\K H 




has shown that he can perform independent research work , It usually takes from 
t hi ' & e t o s e ve n ye ars, after the M aster's Da gr e e , d e pc nci n g o n the subject, to 
obtain this degree. 

Many graduate students t ;re employed (stipends ere paid through scholar- 
ships and fellowships) ar instructors oi undergraduates. 

These instructors live in direct contact with the ycinger students and 
provide a continuity between students and professors. 

3 . I ndepo nde n c e in Teaching, Research, and Organi zation j Denar fronts . 

If the study program in Italy were liberalized through the abolition 
of the legal value of degrees, it would be necessary - - to take full advantage 
of the new possibili ties that become available - - to give the universities the 
great free do:, j enjoyed by American universities on the scientific, teaching, an l 
o r g a n i z a t i n i a 1 1 e ve 1 s . 

Such i ndepondo nee does not imply the absence of control « vor the way state 
funds aoe utilized. On the contrary, it i to \ o I j oped that this control will 
bee erne more effective and stimulating as a result of regional decentralization. 

Independence on the teaching and scientific level is indispensable if 
total participation (i.e . not merely professors and students but also represen- 
tatives of the society in which the university functions) is to be achio\\.d in 
outlining the goals that the university must achieve and hence the most suitable 
means to those ends. 

Furthermore, independence in organization will avoid the absurdity of 
giving a faculty (nr department, or institute) a standardized organization 
ovi. n when the c rids and ccniitiuns of one faculty ire dif friar:; t from th^se of 
another . 

The iff. university department is connived of as a grouping together 
of broadly relaU d fields of instruction and research in order to utilize tot‘er 
fVn means .and instruments of common interest, (libraries, laboratory equipment, 
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There is no sense in our trying to devise a uniform structure. It 
will be this very independence together with the critical sense developed by 
all the members and the experiences that they will share that will, case by 
case, guar ante-, the best solution. 

It will be chiefly the example of greatest efficiency in the solution 
achieved in one university that will indicate the modifications necessary to 
make more efficient those universities that wish to progress. 

For example, in the U.S., law schools are not organized by departments; 
rather, they form a single department. Other degree programs organized by 
departments have other organs of communication in order to avoid splitting up 
studies and to allow for interdisciplinary studies. 

This occurs, for example, in schools of medicine, which join biological 
and clinical departments and are headed by a dean, who is aided by a small 
group uf representatives elected by the various departments. The dean has 
jurisdiction over the single departments and their chairmen. 

It does not seem that the function of Italian faculty councils, as 
an organ of interdisciplinary communication, can be replaced by degree-program 
councils, which do not always have sufficient breadth of cultural interest. 

While the problem does not arise within faculties that offer a single 
degree program (for example, law school), the situation is quite different 
from those faculties in the sciences and in engineering, which offer several 
degree programs. 

The. degree-program councils of the science faculties, for example, 
will not be able to maintain interdisciplinary contact without an ad hoc 
organ, which is indispensable today when the sciences have an increasing need 
to know what is happening :.n related fields and to understand vari -us idioms. 
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. Choice of Professors ana Full, -Time . 

U.S .professors are selected according to loss stringent requirements 
than Italian professors are, and this is justified because of the groat number 
of universities in America and the groat demand for college teachers. I bo - 
carr.e convinced that Italy must get rid of a great deal of the drama involved in 
becoming a university professor, by abolishing the fixed number of places made 
available and by organizing a system that will allow qualified young people to 
get a professorship as soon as they ca ‘omonstrate the necessary qualities and 
ambition . 



Because of the need not to lose worthy young candidates md because of 



the overwhelming r.eed for professor*; , one must not be too afraid of the risk 
that insufficiently prepared people may oecome professors. 



o’ pl r yment in teaching or research iri accordance with h'a 
special aptitudes. Therefore, considerations *f the scholarly 
achievement of a professor cannot represent t-h- - only criterion 
if one is to achieve a successfully functioning department. 

There arc cases of people who are extremely qualified cn the 
scholarly level and actually pernicious when it comes to teaching. 
It must be understood that the nui who has proved himself adequate 
on the scholar ly level but is an excellent teacher is equally use- 
ful to the life of a university department . 

United States professors are genuinely full-time and are forbidden 
to engage in any other professional activity out-side the university, 
ill is is true < v n of clinicians who ere st r I ct I y sal arit d employers . 
Professors whose subjects a* e suitable to other professions are 



There are two reasons why I say this: 



a) no system, including the present one, can completely guarantee 



that less qualified people will not become professors; 
b) in a departmental system every professor will find proper 
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usually hi rod on terminal contracts, renewable or no c renewable, 
depending on either the university cr the professor. 

A guarantee that the professor will not engage in outside activities 

is provided rot only by personal ethics but by tw o basic factors: 

a) the excellent salaries offered to professors. 

Salaries vary according to the individual excellence of the 
professors and are sufficiently ample to provide a certain amount 
of comfort and to allow a professor to cultivate his special 
studio*. At the same time he enjoys undeniable prestige in com- 
parison with those who are engaged only in a profession. 

b) the excellence of tax system. Nothing can be omnittod from 

U.S, tax statements, and since taxation is progi essi /e , it is 
not economical ]y advisable for a professor to engage in outside 

activities. His additional earnings would simply go for taxes. 

The excellent tax system is helpful in another way to American univer- 
sities, be they private or public: voluntary individual donations to universi- 
ties are encouraged by the fact that donations and bequests are tax deductible. 

There are also part-time professors, especially in professional subjects: 
The terminal contract for professors also leads to frequent moves. 

When £ professor finishes his contract at one university, he may sign a new con- 
tract with another university. This functions well in the American university 
market because there are so many universities. It is doubtful whether it would 
work in Italy, where almost all universities arc state-run and the possibilities 
of moving fr n one to another are very limited. 

For economic reasons and because of the impossibility of obtaining - - 
notwi thstan ii ng the broadening of criteria of selection --a satisfactory number 
cf professors to mo*, t the continuing increase iri th° number uf students, cir 
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must pay particular attention to the possibilities offered by now technological 
devices to increase the efficiency cf toadying (see 7 below), 
o . V isiting Pr o f o s s or s . 

It is very common practice in tits United States to invite well-known 
foreign scholars to teach for a semester cr more in the universities. Visiting 
professors may even be offered contracts running up to three years cr more. 
Visiting professors are paid salaries comparable to those of American professors. 
There are a great many advantages, both for opening new fields of study and 
initiating the young ones in these fields (which cannot bo done if foreigners 
are merely invited for brief series of lectures) and for establishing ar. in- 
ternational standard of scholarly dignity, which can stimulate local pro- 
fessors to new research and offer an intcrnaticnal for urn to judge the validity 
cf the results achieved. This forum, logo truer wit»‘ student interest, provides 
a surer guarantee against the stagnant pools that sometimes form even in the 
liveliest aead nie 'circles. 

The formation of '*o|x?n M chairs available even to fc reign citizens 
would be an important step in this direction- Fur thermorc. , in order to in- 
crease faculty appointments, which are still inadequate, and to improve scien- 
tific and scholarly standards, it would be necessary to abolish the require- 
ment of the Italian citizenship. Such a limitation, especially in more advanced 
courses, has oft-»*n given negative results. 



Hew typo of Financial Assistance . 

During the last few years, aside from the usual type cf financial 
assisting , i-c. fellrwshi] , giants, etc., awarded on the basis of scholar- 
ship competition, steps iur/e been t.-.kcri to mike university education available 



to a 1 :i r ge r n k mb e r u f s t-u de nt: . 

Fveiting courses arid short-tern courser are offered to working students, 
under the joint sponsorship of the univ-roity ar.d the firms whore students arc 
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employed. Re fresher courses for young jrcfesste nals in line with the 
principle of ’’continuing education ri are also offered so that their education 
can be furthered in the future rather than terminate cn graduation. This pro- 
ject is sponsored by individual univ* rsities in ccopo ration with big indus- 
t; ial concerns or professional associations. 

In addition to fellowships, students might be awarded "honor loans 11 
in the amoujit of varying sums of money bearing no interest. The students 
will refund these sums in installments during the years following their 
gradual ui on . 

This proposal , which v;ill soon be adopted on a large scale according to 
a new bill presented last month to the Congress, has considerable advantages 
compared >*i th the traditional type of f inane: d assistance: 

a) It is a more dignified typo uf lea: . 

b) It makes it possible to help a larg- r number of stud run to 
and meed* a demand which certainly will increase in the 
future . 

If a university is in a position *o of:\ r a high le vel of instruction, 
the students can be expected to express tb* ii l- le by establishing a 

closer cooperation l- tween trie aim ,ni groups and y .jig^ r sturt nte. 

A private institution, such as Columbia T in’ voruity, recej v- : a 'un'-rj- 
bution of about d2, 000, 000 per ycai fiun fV-rmcr stud nts as an example cf 
n gra i tude . ,r 

Many American universities i ra t:v = so 1 >st years have taken the initiative 
in encouraging students who. al thong ] i intellectually gifted, have lirutcd 
financial means. 

A very interesting initiative (about which I could give further details) 
has teen tab n by the I’lnveroi'y of Michigan. Its Italian counterpart Kuuld be 
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tho following: students at ten ling the* last year of the senior high school 
who r/j not have adequate financial rear.s could be offer e-i remedial course:., 
if necessary, and of nor typos of assistance such as free maintenance. Their 
status would be the same as chat of other students and when they -enter the 
university, these students could apply for scholarships under the same conditions 
as all o th e r s t u d o n t s . 



C rio is o f 1 1 V- C ampu s . 

The residential American campy. •, which many of us wish to establish in 
Italy, has been severely criticized by today's educator:-, it is n.d-ei that 
the campus creates some sort of fictitious town where students lead an unroalisti 
life, far from the problems v;:neh to icy have to face later on. M ire over, such a 
largo community" of young people is not in a position to defend itself from pro- 
paganda, even polili- al , and often danger our , f.c., the wide-spread drug 
addiction among young people . University campuses in American have contributed 
t ' \hc 'weakening of family ties. It is a common practice for both girls and 
beys to leave their families when they enter college at 16 or 17 years of agt . 
Today, the Lyiieal American campuses are confronted with serious social prob- 
lems . 

In Italy, tho family still has something to teach stud ; at s wh d (jiter 
university lift; therefore, it is very interesting for us to know* the solutions 
which aie being sought in America in order to prevent the deficiencies of tie. 
campus. These solutions are sought through new methods of teaching, which would 
bo more effective arid wculd give the students tho possibility of living with 
their families; the university should move towards young jxoph , not vie* -vers 3 . 
Ihere for-: , there is a need of more advan:cd methods, i . teaching courses on 
TV, such as those already experienced in the U.V., (and also in Russia full ow- 
ing the American experience). I refer also to the possibility of having 
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courses of study on TV Tor students who reside within a ICO kra distance from the 
nju vt.-rsi ty , Su.h courses should be more rewarding than the traditional ono;;., 
anl could bo improved by technical do vices , facilitating discussion be tween 
s t ud e r: t s and t oa c h e rs . 

C onclusion . 

The vitality of American universities depends not only on their large 
financial moans but also or. the great independence in the on nice of their curricu- 
lum, v;hich is not only flexible but can always be improved. Si Tice the time has 
rot yet come, in political torn:-, for the abolition of the legal value of a uni- 
versity degree, it i o of the utmost importance to give the universities the great- 
est independence and include then under the regional vdrr.inistrative system. 

Many positive initiatives taken by American universities (i.e. continuing 
courses of instruction for adults, evening courses, etc.) can be introduced in 
Italy, according to the region, in varying degrees. It is, therefore, necessary 
to have in a university a large number of students from the region whore the 
university functions. It is also a must that Italian university reform t *ke into 
consideration the extent and how th > 11*.;-: university structures affect the regional 
admini strati ve s y 5 1 1 r , . 

The wealth of American universities leads us to consider the role of our 
Minis tiy of rViblic Instruction (paralysed by many problems at every school level) 
oven mere anachrcnis tic , not to mention the role of our Ministry for Scientific 
Research (still without portfolio), which lias an even more absttrd position, and 
su.:b a big organization as the National Research Council, which, instead of de- 
voting itself to scientific research on a national lev-.], substitutes for the 
Ministry of Public Instruction by giving some "oxygen 1 * to individual research in 
our u ni ve r s i t y i n s t i t u to s . 

Transferring the universities and the National Research Council to a unique 

"'Ministry fur Scientific Research and University Institutions*' should bo considered 

S3 

ERfC he first step which can no longer be post] - 'nod, and as the platform from which 
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a more efficient regional decentralization can bn originated. 

Tnt -us ernsidor, for example, the problems connected with personnel 
(even at lower levels) and the positions held on a national basis, which 
create a heavy lead oi bureaucratic practices. 

work has been done in these years waiting for the approval of 
U ie uni vo r s i ty r e f om . Keanwhi 1 f ■ it is e s sen ti al tha t our i u i i ve r s i tie s i 
vivo, with the state adopting its contribution to the growing number oi 
students in every Held, and ’not only in the field of financial assistance 
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ITALIAN AMERI CAN UNIVERSITIES 
EXCHANGE PROJECT, PHASE 1 



1* Pro nr an and An^ri can P or t i c « of n t s , Phase I 

SEMINAR I 

Dialogues 1-10 on the Rutgers University vampus 

March 16-2?. 197U 



Opening Session - Reception and Dinner 

President Mason W. Gross. Speake r 

Dialogue 1 - "University Autonomy" 

Ardath W. Burks, Moderato r * 
Archibald S. Alexander 
James R* Watson 
Edwar d B* Wi 1 kens 



Dialogue 2 - "University Finance" 

Edward 8. Wilkens, Moderator 
Lowe 11 C . Ooak 
John L, Swink 

Dialogue 3 - "Qeci s f on-Hakin g in the University" 
MrHath W. Burks, Modcr atv r 
Me roer t R* Kells 
Henry R. Winkler 

\ 

Dialogue ^ - "Educating Gifted" 

Henry C* Merge, Hod er a tor 
Jane ftaph 
Milton Schwebel 



Dialogue 5 - "Faculty-Student Relations" 

Bradford S. Aberncthy, Mode r a lo r 
SuScO R, dernsteir, 

Ear 3 2 W, Clifford 
Hcward J. Crosby 
El Wot Greenspan 
Kicha.'d Lcvoo 



^Ardath W. Burks, as Project Director of the I ta 1 i an-Ancr i c an Universities 
Exchance Program, attended and participated in Seminars I t II and I vA He 
also served as host during Italian Rectors 1 'isitaticn to Rutgers. 



W^Ticnry C. Merge, as Project Rapporteur, attended all Dialogues in Seminars 
I f III and IV# He was also a member of the American Team to Italy. Phase II* 
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Dialogue 6 - "The University and Research" 

H^rtry C. Herge, Moder ator 
Charles F. Main 
Henry C. Torrey 

Dialogue / - "The Humanities Program" 

Remigio U. Pane, Moderator 
Arina $• Benjamin 
Henry W. Kaufrr.ari 
Joseph £. Laggini 

Dialogue £ - "The Science Program" 

James H. Leathern, Moderator 
Arnold 0, Gi obman 

Dialogue 9 - "University Extension, Off-Campus Centers" 
Herbert A. Levine, Hoder a tor 
Ernest £. McMahon 
Hami 1 ton Sti If we M 
Kenneth W. Wheeler 

Dialogue 10 - "Faculty and Departmental Or c ini 2 a t i on" 
Guido G. Wei g end, Moder a tor 
G. Reginald Bishop 
Rcmi gi o U* Pane 



SEMINAR II 

Dialogues 1-10 on the University of Michigan Campus 

March 30 - April 4 f 1970 * 

Dialogue 1 - "Decision-Making in the University" 
Robben W. Fleming 
Allan f . Smi th 
Arthur G. Norman 
Michael Radock 
Herbert W, llfldebrandt 
Stephen H. Spurr 
Wf Ibur K, Pi erpont 
8ar bara W. Newel I 



■ v Dr* Raymond Grew, Professor of History and Director, Center for Western 
European Studies, together with J. Downs Herald, Associate Supervisor of 
Conferences, Extension Service; and Joyce H« Schrock, Conference Coordinator, 
Extension Service, served as co-hosts during the Italian University Rectors' 
visitation to the University of Michigan. Dr. Grew was also a member of the 
Project Planning Committee and a member of the American Te*n to Italy . (June- 
July, 1970) 
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Dialogue 2 



Dialogue 3 



Di a I ogue ^ 



Dialogue 5 



Dialogue 6 



Dialogue 7 
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- '‘The University as a Center for Research 16 
Geoffrey Herman 

James T, Wilson 

itobert C. F, Bartels 

Donald J. Portman 

Robert E, Burroughs 

Hansford W, Farris 

Robert C* Angel l, C inner Speaker 

- "Techniques of Teaching" 

Donald ft. Brown 

Hazcn Schumacher 
Wi 1 bar t J , McKeachie 
ft i chard Mann 

Frank Koen 

William Ut ta I 
Louis Orlfn 

- "Medical Education" 

John Gronvall 
George R, OeMuth 
Henry Coppo l i Mo 

- "Organization of the University 11 
Allan F, Smi th 

Franci s Allen 
William Hays 
Sidney Fine 
Charles G. Overberger 
Joseph Payne 

- "Organization of Student Life" 

James Robertson 

Theodore Newcomb 
Carl Cohen 
Edward Sal owi tz 

- "Libraries of the University" 

Fr ederi ck Wagman 

Ro 1 1 and Stewar t 
Connie Dunlap 
Howard Peckham 
Joseph H. Treyz 
ftose-Grace Faucher 
Gerhard Weinberg 
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Dialogue 8 - ‘'Finance and Planning" 

Arthur M. Ross 

Dialogue 9 - "Admissions and Curriculum 1 ' 

Joseph Ei s ley 
Carl Goldberg 
Martha Jones 
Shaw L i vermore 
Clyde Vroman 

Dialogue 10 - "The University and the Comrnuni ty" 
Stanley Graham 
Richard Kennedy 
Michael Radock 
Everett Soop 
Mi I ton S tern 



SEMINAR III 



dialogues 1-9 on the Columbia University Campus 
April 6-10, 1970 



Dialogue I - "The private University: An Overview" 

Ivar E • Berg, Jr,, Moderator * 

Jacques Barzun 
W, Bruce Bassett 
Covr tney C , Brown 

Dialogue 2 - "The Structure and Functioning of a Private University" 
Ivar E, Berg, Jr,, Moderato r 
W, Theodore deBary 
Andrew Dclan 
Ra 1 ph Hal ford 

Dialogue 3 - “The Inter-University Library System in the U.S." 

Ivar t. Berg, Jr,, M oderator 
Warren J. Haas 



*Dr . Ivar Berg, Jr,. Associate Oean of Faculties and Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, served as host during the Italian University Rectors' visitation 
at Columbia University, 
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Dialogue 4 ■ "The University's External Relations: A Discussion of 
Columbia's Relations at its 1 Bound a r i es 1 11 
Ivar E. Berg, Jr., Moder a tor 
Raymond Anderson 
Harold E. Emerson 
rti chard Gi 1 more 
Martin J. Gleason 
Eric Hoi tzman 

Dialogue 5 - "Professional Education at Columbia" 

Ivar E. Berg, Jr., Moderator 
Richard Baker 
Wesley Hennessy 
Richard C. Robey 
Hope S. Simpson 
William C • Warren 

Dialogue 6 - "Undergraduate Student Exchange Programs" 

Ivar Berg, Jr., M oderator 
John Faggi 
Joel Slocum 



Dialogue / - "Departmental Structure and Institutes” 

Ivar 8erg., Jr. Speake r 

Dialogue 0 - "The Place of the Humanities and General Education at Columbia" 
Ivar Berg. Jr., Moderator 
George K. Fraenkel 
Carl F. Hovde 
Po I ykar p Kusch 
Aaron W. Warner 



Dialogue 9 - "The Role of Teachers College in the Preparatioi of Teachers" 
John H. Fischer. President of Teachers College and seven 

representative members of the Faculty of Teachers College. 
President arid Mrs. Fischer were hosts at the reception and 
1 uncheon- di scuss i on . 



SEMINAR IV 



Dialogues held ir> Washington, D.C* American Council on Education and 

the National Academy of Sciences. April 13-W*. 1970 



Dialogue 1 - "Comparison of Standing Conference of Rectors of Italian Univer- 
sities with Similar Or gan i zc t i ons in U.S. Higher Education. 

John L. Landgraf, Moderator * 

Christian K . A r no 1 d 
Charles P. McCurdy 
Logan Wi 1 sen 



,.Dr. l.andgraf, Executive Secretary. Committee on the International Exchange of 
ersons, served as host during the Italian University Rectors' visit to Washington, 
I . C . 
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Dialogue 2 



Dialogue 3 



Dialogue 4 



Dialogue 5 
Dialogue 6 
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- 'Interchange of Students and Faculty between Italian 

and American Universities" 

Gustavo 0. Ar 1 1 1 Hoder a tor 
Dona 1 d Bl ackrmer 

- "A Comparison of U.S. Office of Education with Italian 
Ministry of Education" 

Fred C. Cole. Moderator 
J. Wayne Rei tz 

- "Cooperative Programs of U« $. Office of Education with 

Council of Graduate Schools to Train College Teachers" 

Fred C, Cole, Moder a tor 
Gustavo C. Arlt ~~~ 

J. Wayne Reitz 

- "An Experimental Program to Train University Administrators" 
Charles G. Dobbins, Speaker 

- "Evaluation and Appraisal of the Program" 

Ardath Wt Burks, hoder a tor 
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2 , .OoTE-; OF AMERICAN PA.UI CIPANTS 

Exchange Project, Phase I . 



Locus 


Seminar 


DialogUf 


Rutgers Un i ve r s i ty 


I 


1-10 


U ni ve r s i ty of Michigan 


II 


1-10 


C o 1 ur.b i a IJ ni v e r s i ty 


III 


1-9 


hashing to n, D.C . 


IV 


1-6 



A BERNE THY, Bradford S. (1.5) 

Chaplain and Hill Professor of Bible and Ethics, Rutgers College and 
„ Program Associate, Internal i onal Center, Rutgers University. 

ALLEN, Francis (II. 5) 

Dean, Lav; School, The University of Michigan. 

ALEXANDER, Archibald, S. (i. l) 

Vicc-Chairr.an of the Board of Governors, Rutgers University. 

ANDERSON, Raymond (ill. !i) 

Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 

Columbia University. 

AN 1 ell, Robert C. (II. 2) 

Professor Pruritus cf Sociology, The University of Michigan. 

Dinner speaker. 

ARLT, Gustave 0. (IV. 2 & I*) 

President, Council of Graduate Schools, former Lean of the Graduate 
Division, University of California at I.os Angeles, 

AKMOLD, Christian K. (iV. 1) 

Associate Director, National Association of State Universities and 
La n d G r an t C ollcg c s . 

PAKbP, Kiel sard (ill. S) 

l\ an, School if Journal isn, Colunbia University. 

PAR Tr IS, Robert C.F. (TT . 2) 

Director, Computing Center, The University of Michigan. 
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BARZUN, Jacaues flTT .1 'V 

University Professor and formerly Oean of Faculties and Provost of 
the University, Columbia University. 

BASSETT, W. Bruce (iIT.l) 

Assist, ant Provost for Budget and Assistant Professor of Business, 

Columbia University. 

BEAUDRY, Robert K. (IV. 1-6) 

Country Director for Austria, Ital, and Switzerland, Bureau of 
European Affairs, U.-S. Department of State* 

BENJAMIN, Anna S. (l. 7} 

Professor of Classics, Douglass College, Rutgers University. 

BERG, Jr., Ivor 

Associate Dean of Faculties and Professor of Business Adminis trail 1 m, 
Columbia University. Host during Rectors' visit to Columbia University 
Seminar III, Dialogues 1-7, Moderator and Speaker at Dialogue 7. 

BERNSTEIN, Susan R. (i. 5) 

President, Student Government Association, Douglass College, 

Rutgers University. 

BISHOP, G. Reginald (I. 10) 

Dean of Instruction, Rutgers College, Rutgers University. 

BLAOKMER, Donald (IV. 2) 

Professor of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and member of the American Team to Italy, Phase IT. 

BROWN, Courtney C. (ill. l) 

Professor of Business and formerly Dean of the Graduate School of Busings 
Columbia University. 

PR Cf.tt, Donald P. {II . 3) 

Research Psychologist and Professor of Psychology, The University of 
Michigan . 

BURKS, Ardath F. (l, II, IV) 

Director of the International Center and Professor of Political Science, 
Rutgers University; Project Director of U.S.Progi’an for Italian Univer- 
sity Rectors and host during Rectors 1 visitation at Rutgers. 

BURROUGHS. Robert F. (II. 

Director of Research Admini strati . n, The University of Michigan. 

C ARFRuKR, Anne (l : . 1-6) 

Frogran Officer, Commit on International Exchange of Persons. 

CLIFFORD, Jr . , Parle W. (/. b) 

Viet -President for Student Affair., Ruggers University. 

COKrN, Carl (TI. 6) 

Director, Residential College and Professor cf Philosophy, The University 
of Michigan. 
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COLE, Fred C. (IV. 3) 

President, Council on Library Resources, Inc; former President of 
Washington and Lea University; member of the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons. 

COLEMAN , John S. (IV. 6) 

Executive Officer, National Academy of Sciences . 

COPPOLILLO, Henry (II. h) 

Associate Professor of Psychiatry, The University of Michigan. 

CORIDEN, Guy E. (IV . 6) 

Director of Office of European Programs, Bureau of Fdueatic: 1 and 
Cultural Affairs, U.S. Department cf State. 

CROSBY, Howard J. (I. S) 

Dean of Students, Rutgers College, Rutgers University, 
de BARY, V. Theodore (II. 2) 

„ Carpentier Professor of Oriental Studies and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Senate, Columbia University. 

Do KUTH, George R. (II. h) 

Associate Dean for Academic Affairs, Medical School, The University 
of Michigan. 

DOAK, Lowell C. (Y. 2) 

Associate Treasurer and Con* voile:, Rutgers University. 

DOBBINS, Charles J. (IV. $) 

Executive Secretary of the American Council of Education; Director 
of the Academic Administration Internship Program. 

POJ AN, And row (II. 2) 

La^/ student and Secretary of the Senate, Columbia University 
DUN TOP, Comic (II. 7) 

Head, General Library, Ilia University of Michigan. 

LIS LEY, Joseph (JT. 9) 

Associate Dean, College of Engineering, The University of Michigan. 
hMfPSON, Harold F. (ill. h) 

Vice-President for Development and Alumni Relations, Columbia 
Uiiivorcity. 

KAGGI, John ( II T . 6 ) 

Director, Foreign Student Center, Columbia University, 

KARRIS, Hansford VL (lJ. 2) 

Associate Doan, College of Engineering and Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, The University of Michigan. 

KAU 2 HER , Rose- Grace (II. 7) 
q Dndoi graduate Library, Die University of Michigan. 





FINK, Sidney (II. ?) 

Chairman, Department of History, Trio University of Hi chi iran. 

FISCHER , John H. 

?r e siden t o f Teachers 1 Co 1 le ge , 0 ol umbi a Uni ve r si ty . Sc rai na“ III, 
Dialogue He st and Moderator, 

PL>; Ml K G , R cob e n V: . (II. I ) 

President, The University of Michigan . 

FP AFNKEL, George K. (ill. o') 

Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, professor of 
Chorals try, Columbia University. 

GABBARD, Hazel, (IV. 1-6) 

Head, International Organizations Branch, U.S. Office cf Education. 

GILMORE, Richard (HI- JO 

Vice Registrar, Columbia University. 

GLEASON, Martin J. (III. it) 

Assistant Vice-President for Public Affairs, Columbia university. 
GOLDBERG, Carl (17 . 9) 

Resident Director, Pilot Program, and Teaching Fellow in History, 

Ti i o Uni v e r s i ty of Mi chi g an . 

GOLDBERG, Miriam (ill. 9) 

Professor, Department of Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers College, 

C ol unbi a Uni ve rsi ty , 

GRAHAM, Stanley (II. 10) 

Director of Information Services, University Relations, The University 
of Michigan. 

GREENSPAN, Elliot (J. $) 

Student Rutgei 3 College and Tar gum Id; tor, Rutgers University. 

G RE VI , R ayrn c nd 

Director, Center for Western European Studios and Professor of History 
The University of Michigan. Mcrmbe of the Project- Planning Committee, 
host during Rectors' Seminar II, and member of the American Team to 
Italy, Phase II. 

GROBMAN, Arnold B. (I. tf) 

Dean of Rutgers College, Rutgers University. Seminar I, Dialogue VIII 
GRGNVM.-I,, John (II. L) 

Af5.sof.-:.itfl Dean, Medical School, The University of ifi-chigan . 

GROSS, Mason V. (I. l) 

President, Rutgers University. Opening session, Dinner speaker. 
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EIAAC, Warren C. (ii: . 3) 

Di rec lor c ± I , ibr ari c s , Co.LV.Tjbi a University . 

IIALPORD, Ralph. CUT. 2) 

Vice-President for Special 'Pro jo ets , Columbia University, 

HA'.-'KII.'o, Father (IV. 1-6) 

Academic Programs Advisor, Board of Foreign Scholarships, U.f. D. par t- 
munt of State . 

LAYS , William (II. p) 

Doan, College of Literature-, Sei encc , and tie Arts, TLo University of 
Michigan . 

HhliNF-SSy, V;esley (ill. 5) 

Dean, School of Fngineering and Applied Science, Columbia University. 
•niROt. ! ferny C. (l, III, IV) 

Program Associate, International Center and Professor of Comparative 
education, Rutgers University^ Project Rapporteur and member of 
American Team to Italy. Phase II. 

HEEOLD, J. Downs 

Associate Supervisor of Conferences, Extension Service, The University 
of Michigan. Served as a host, during Seminar II. 

HIllMRANDT, Herbert v:. {II . 2) 

Secretary cf the University and Assistant to the President, I ho 
University of Michigan. 

HOLT /MAN, Eric (ill, h) 

Assistant Professor uf Biological Sciences, Columbia University. 

HOVIP- 1 , Carl P. (III. 6) 

L\ an of Columbia College, Professor of English and Comparative 
Liter a tun , Columbia University. 

lit MPIDIKY, Richard A. (IV. 1-6) 

Director, Commission on International Education, American Council of 
Education; member of the Committee on International Exchange cf Persons 

1RVJIJ0, Frederick (.IV) 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for the Bureau of Education and Cultural 
Affairs, U .S. Department of State, served as host during the Italian 
University Rectors' reception at the U.S • Department of State. 

JOHNSON, Charles K. (IV) 

Officer-in-Charge, Italian Programs, Bureau of European Affairs, 

U . S . D e p a r Inc r 1 1 of State. 

JODFS, Martha (II. 9) 

Cpportimity Awards, Hie University of Mirhij;an. 
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■UKMAIJ, H'.'firy V.’. (T. 7) 

Professor of Mu tie, Rutgers College, Rutgers ini vers It 



KELLS, Herbert R. (i. 3) 

Associate Provost, Rut-gers Uni vwsi ,/. Seminar I, Dialogue III. 

KENNEDY, Rivhard (II. 10) 

Director, State ar.d Community Relations, The University of Michigan. 

Sc rninar II, Di al ogue l 0 * 

KNOX, Alan (TIT. 9) 

Professor, Department of Higher and Adult Education, Teacher 5 College, 
Columbia Universi ty . 

KOh'N, Frank (ll. 3) 

Associate: Frofesso* of Psychology, The University of Michigan. 
rCJSCH, Folykarp (ill. 8) 

Vice-President and Dean of Faculties, Professor of Physics, 

C ol i; m bi a Uni v e r s i i y . 

LAGGINl , Joseph K. (l. 7) 

Associate Dean, Rutgers College and Professor of Rcrnar.ce Languages, 

Rut g e r s Un i ve r s i ty . 

LAK, Elizabeth L. (i. III, IV. 1-6) 

Executive Associate, Committee on International Exchange of Persons; 
member of the Project Harming Committee. 

LAND GRAF, John L. ( IV) 

Executive Secretary , Committee on International Exchange of Persons; 
served as host and moderator during th° Italian University Rectors 1 
visit to Washington, D.C. 

LATIMER, John F. (IV. 1-6) 

Chairman, Depart cent of Classical Languages, George Washington University: 
member of the Committee on Interna ti onal Exchange of Persons. 

LEAHY, FI'; aricr (lV . 1-6) 

Program Officer, Committee on International Exchange of Dors on.*;. 

LKATHKM, James JI. (l . 8) 

Director, Bureau of Biological Research and Professor of Zoology, 

Ru tgers Uni ve r s j t v . 

LKVAO, Richard (i.S) 

President, Student Council of Rutgers College, Rutgers lliiveroi ty . 

LEV IK 1 *', Herbert A. (l. 9) 

Di rev tor of the Labor Education Censor an 1 Professor Labor Studies 
and Education, Rutgers University . 

LIVi-KMORF, Shaw (ll. 9) 

Professor of History, The University cf Michigan* 
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wvily, (tv. i-'>) 

Executive Assistant, Comm L ttee ~>n Into rnati onal F.x change of Ft rsons , 

KAITJ, Charles F. (l , 6) 

Associate Director, Research Council and Professor of English, 

;iu t ge r s Un i v e r s i iy . 

MANN, Richard (TI . 3) 

JroJ'e^sor of Psychology, The University cl Michigan. 

MARRARC, Howard R. (ill. 1-?) 

Professor Emeritus of Italian Language and Literature, Columbia University 

McUJRDY, Charles flV • l) 

Executive Secretary, Association of American Universities. 

KoKHACHIE, Wilbert J. (II. 3) 

Chairman, Department of Psychology, The University of Michi ran. 

Me MAHON, Ernest K. (T . 9) 

Lean and P r o fessor t'mer i tus , University Extension Division, and c orrner Director, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, Uuigers University# 

IRVRIOMB, Theodore (il. 6) 

Associate Director, Residential College and Professor of Sociology and 
Psychology, The University of Michigan* 

NEWELL, Barbara W, (II. 1) 

Acting Vice-President for Student Affairs, The University of Michigan 
NORMAN, Arthur (II . 1) 

Vice-President for Research, The University of Michigan. 

NORMAN, Geoffrey (II. 2) 

Vice-president for Iv.search and Professor of Botany. The University 
of Michigan. 

OR Lit*, Louis (II. 3) 

Professor of Anri env Near F astern History and I i t (i raturc, ii ho University 
of Michigan. 

OVKHBBHGKR, Charles G. (IJ. 3) 

Chairman, Department of Chemistry, 'lit*, 5 University of Michigan. 

PANE, Remigio U. (l, 7 and 10, IV) 

Professor of Romance Languages, Rutgers University] member of Planning 
Committee and member of American Team to Italy, Phase II. 

FAS SOW, A. Harry (ill, 9) 

Chairman and Professor. Department of Curriculum and Teaching, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

FAYNK, Joseph (IT. t) 

I'T’ofrssor of Education, The University of Michigan. 
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PECKHAM, Howard (II. 7) 

Director , Clements Library, 1 he University of Michigan. 

PIEHFONT, Wilbur K. (IT. 1} 

Vice-President for State Relations and Planning, The University c-i 
M chigan. ' 

FORTRAN , Donald J. (IT. 2) 

Chairman, Senate Advisory Committee of Research Fo_ici.es and Frol ess or 
of Meteorology and Oceanography, The University of Michigan . 

PRESTON , Helen (IV. 1-6) 

Program Officer. Bureau of European A. flairs, U . S. Department of State. 
RALOCK, Michael (i. 10) 

Vice-President for University Relations, The University of Michigan. 



RAPH, Jane (I. 10 

Professor Psychological Foundations, Graduate School of Education, 

Rutgers University. 

REGAN, Paul C. (IV. l) 

Director, International Services and Research Staff, Institute; of 
International Studies, U. 3. Office of Education. 

REITZ, J* Wayne (IV. 3) 

Director, Division of University Programs, Bureau of Higher Education, 

U.S. Office of Education; former President of the University of Florida. 

ROBERTSON, James (II. 6) 

Director, Residential College and Associate Doan, College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, The University of Michigan. 

ROBEY, Richard C. (III. 5) 

Associate Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University. 

ROSfcNTHAL, Albert (HI. l\) 

Professor, School of Lav:, Columbia University. 

ROSS, Arthur M. (IT. fl) 

Vice-President for State Relations and Planning, The Uni varsity of 
Michigan . 

SAIOWITZ, Edward (II. 6) 

Associate Director, University Housing, 'ihe University of Kichigaj . 
SCOEIEID, Reman T. (IV. 1-6) 

Deputy Director, Office of European Affairs, U.S. Department of Stab . 
SCHROCK, Joyce M. 

Conference Coordinator, Extension Service, The University of Michigan. 
Served as a host during Seminar II. 

SCRIMACKKR, Jlazcn {II. 3) 

Associate Director of Television, Center l’oi- Research on learning and 
tf\lC Teaching, The University of Michigan. 
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3CHVJEBEL, Milton (l . !|) 

Dean and Professor of Fdueatic. n, Graduate School of Education, 
Rutgers University. 

SHOEMAKER, Francis (ill. 9) 

Director , and Professor, Office of International Programs and Service 
Teachers College, Columbia Dai versity . 



Associate Dean Graduate School of Business, Columbia "Jid vci'si ty . 
oliOCUM, Joel (III. 6) 

Foreign Students Admission Counselor, Columbia University. 

SMITH, Allan F. (II. 1 and p) 

Vice-President for Academic Affairs, The University of Michigan. 
SOOP, Everett, (II. 10) 

Director, University Extension Service, The University of Michigan. 
SPURR, Stephen H. (II. 1) 

Dean, Graduate School, The University of Michigan. 

3 TURK, Milton (II. 10) 

Director, University Center for Adult Education, The Uni vers Lty o* 
Michigan. 

STEVENS, Maria (l, III, IV. 1-6) 

Program Officer, Office of European Programs, bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, U . S .Department of State. 

STEWART, Holland (II. 7) 

Associate Director, University Libraries, The University of Michigan 
STILLWFhL, Hamilton K J . 9) 

Dean and Professor, University Extension division, ftuUers University 
SUPER, Donald fill, 9) 

Director and Professor, Division of Psychology and t duration, Teacho 
College, Columbia University. 

SWINK, John L. (l. ?) 

Vice-President and Treasurer, Rutgers University. 

Till Ei‘lE . Pi *eder i c k Pa t ten 

President, University of Colorado. Ioadi-r of the American Team to 
Italy, Phase II. 

TORREY, Henry C. (l. h) 

Graduate School Dean, Director of Research Council and Professor of 
F by sics, R a t g e r s U n i v e r s i ty . 

TREY/, Joseph \i. (ll. 7) 

Assistant Director, University Idbraric-y, The University of Michigan 
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VOGEL, Ralph (IV. 1-6) 

Staff Director, Board of Foreign Srholarshi ns, ILS.Pcpaj'trqont of Statu . 

V ROMAN , Clyde (II. 9) 

Dirac tor of Admissions, The Urriversi ty of Michigan. 

VOOOLI, Bruce (ill, 9) 

Prof ess or, Department of Mathematical Pdueation, Teacher? College, 

C o 1 u rnbi a U ni v e i T s i. ty . 

V/AOMAU, Frederick, (II. 7) 

Director, University libraries. The University cf Michigan. 

WARNER, Aaron W.- (ill. 8) 

Dean of the School of General Studies, Professor of Economics, 

C o 1 umb i a Uni v e r s i ty . 

WARR.mil, William (TTI . $) 

Jean, School cf Lav, Columbia University. 

WATSON, Jarr.es R. (I. l) 

Vice-President for Federal Legislation, Rutgers University. Member of 
Phase I Planning Committee 

WAY I. AND, Sloan (ill. 9) 

Associate Dean for Student Affairs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

WFIGOD, Guidf G. (I. 20) 

Professor of Geography, Rutgers University. 

WEINBERG, Gerhard (II. 7) 

Frofessor of History, The; University of Michigan. 

WHEELER, Kenneth V/. (i . ' ^ 

Dean and Professor History, University College, Rutgers University. 
WJLKfUlS, Edvard 'L (l. 2, IV) 

Director of Campus Planning and Professor of Regional Planning, Rutgers 
University.; member of Planning Comr.i ttco and member of A lerican Team to 
Italy, Phase IT. 

WINKLER, Henry K. (l. 3; 

Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Rutgers University. 

WIIEON, James T. (II. V) 

Director, Institute* of Science and Technology and Professor of Geology ani 
Mi norology, The University of Michigan. 

WJL’ON, L)gan (]V. 1) 

President, The American Council of Education: former ( ban cel lor of the 
University of Texas. 





INTERPRETERS 



SAXON, Anna- For ti (I, II, III, IV) 

, Project Interpreter, Phases I and II, U .S .Department of State. 



TOM ELI 'PR I, Joseph (I, II, III, IV, 

Project Interpreter, Pha?e I, U.S. Oepar tment of otate 







3 » -ester of 1 1 a 1? o n Par tici coots 

(In the United States. March 15-April 15, 197-0 

ANZILOTTI, Rolando, Professor of Anglo-American Literature, School of 
Letters, University of Pisa* His special interests were the selec- 
tion of students with reference to the gifted and organization of 
student residence halls. 

CARNACIN1, Tito, Rector. University of Bologna; Professor of Civil Pro- 
cedure, School of Law; Vice President of the Standing Conference of 
Rectors of Italian Universities; member of the Superior Council of 
Public Instruction. His special interests included the organization 
and structure of courses in the humanities. 

ERMINI, Guiseppc, Rector, University of Perugia; Professor of History of 
Italian Law. He is a former member of the Chamber of Deputies and 
President of the Standing Commission for Education and the Arts; former 
Minister of Public Instruction. The governance of universities and 
research functions of the University were his major interests. 

FAEDO, Alessandro, Rector, University of Pisa; Professor of Mathematical 
Analysis; Director, National University Center of Electronic Computing; 
President, Standing Conference of Rectors of Italian Universities. His 
primary interests included governance of uni vers i ti es , research functions 
of the uni ver si ty . 

FL0RI0I, Gaetano, Inspector General, General Directorate for Higher Education, 
Ministry of Public Instruction. His main interests were university, pro- 
gramming and recruitment and training of university admi ni s trat i ve of- 
ficers. 

MADI A-CORRADI , Dr* Sofia (Mrs.), Secretary of the Standing Conference of 
Rectors of Italian Universities; Assistant to the Chair of Education, 

School of Magistero, University of Rorie . Her interests were varied in- 
cluding mental measurements, testing, i ns tructi ona 1 innovations, and 
programs for culturally deprived students* 

PRINI, Pietro, Professor of the History of Philosophy, University of Rome; 
President of the National Center for Primary Instruction; member of Board 
of Directors of Italian Television; representative for Italy on Committee 
for Cultural Cooperation of Council of Europe. Interested in all asDects 
of E T-V. 
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niCLLA, Mario, Rector, University of Pavia, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry; Secre tary-Gener a I , Standing Conference of Rectors of 
Italian Universities; Permanent Delegate of the Italian Govern- 
ment to Co-ttoi ttc-o for Higher Education and Research of the Council 
of Europe. Financing higher education and structure of decision- 
making bodies were his special interests. 

VACCAPO, Giuseppe, Vice-Rector, University of L'Aguila, Dean, School of 
Engi neeri ng , University of Pome and Professor of Geometry. His in- 
terests ./ere in University management arid organization. 

VIGMOCCHI, Gustave, Rector, University of Modena, Professor of Admini- 
strative Law. He was interested in U.S. law school curricula. * 
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